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In Defense of Vineland: Pynchon, Anarchism, 


and the New Left 


Michael O’ Bryan 


M, title promises a defense of a particular text, but Vineland (1990) 
merits consideration not only on the grounds of its literary quality but 
because examining its initial critical reception reveals ways that narratives 
about radical politics in the late twentieth century need closer scrutiny. 
I hope for my defense to make a movement from particular to general, 
indicating that rethinking our critical response to a fictionalization of 
a recent historical period might also lead us to rethinking our sense of 
that period itself. This fourth novel, appearing in 1990 after Pynchon’s 
seventeen years of relative silence, drew a cool critical reception. It had 
initial defenders—Salman Rushdie and Richard Powers, for example— 
and a few critics have defended it since (notably, John McClure, James 
Berger, and N. Keith Booker), but they comprise the minority against a 
general sense that the long-awaited follow-up to Gravity’ Rainbow (1973) 
was less historically conscious, less politically critical, and more senti- 
mental than that gold standard of postmodern fiction. This feeling was 
widespread enough upon the novel’s appearance that a conference panel 
of prominent Pynchon critics convened to address it. The panel’s work 
was expanded into a collection of essays, The Vineland Papers (1994), which 
still constitutes a sizeable portion of the secondary literature on Vineland. 
Most of those pieces defend the novel against the common criticisms, but 
many still sound somewhat apologetic. Within around a half-decade of 
the novel’s publication, the most significant sign of its disrepute was the 
critical silence surrounding it. Searches in databases of literary criticism 
show that while the Pynchon industry continued producing work on 
other pieces, noteworthy treatments of Pynchon’s fourth novel, with the 
few exceptions mentioned above, virtually disappear for a ten-year span 
beginning in the late nineties. Discussions of the novel have become 
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slightly more common in the past few years (Dussere 2010, Hutchinson 
2008), indicating potentially receptive grounds for reevaluating Vineland’s 
status in the Pynchon canon. 

In reevaluating the novel’s political and historical merit, I will suggest 
that its initial critical reception was colored by the novel’s appearance 
in the midst of a volatile time for historical scholarship of the sixties, 
Much of this work was still produced by former participants in radical 
movements, but the transition from the conflicted and cynical seventies 
into the rise of Reagan’s populist conservatism pressed scholars to 
shift from accounts of the New Left’s transformation or redirection 
into explanations of the New Lefts near total collapse. In this milieu, 
Vineland was often treated as an artifact of sixties counterculture and 
represented as evidence in one account or another of the period, when, 
in fact, this retrospective novel attempts a historiographic intervention 
in our conversation about the period. That intervention has gone largely 
unnoticed because its political position—anarchism—has been elided too 
often by historical accounts of the sixties. These accounts, often polemical, 
tend to polarize into two camps: first, postmodern defenses of the rise of 
identity politics and radical subjectivitist philosophies as antidotes to the 
crypto-chauvinisms of the New Left, and, second, more-or-less classically 
Marxist contentions that the New Left collapsed because of its decentral- 
ism and ideological heterogeneity, because, that is, it failed to remain 
strictly Marxist or socialist. Literary assessments that stem from either 
sort of account have thus looked past Vineland’s specifically anarchist 
politics and the historical pressures to which the novel attributes those 
politics, imputing to the book political vagary and a lack of historical 
consciousness. 

These oversights in both Marxist and postmodern readings are 
particularly unfortunate because the novel’s anarchist intervention in 
the historiography of sixties radicalism aims to encompass both readings 
in a productive mutual tension. Anarchism is particularly useful for this 
intervention because it is an attempt to enact a left-wing concept of social 
Justice through a dialectical mediation of individualist philosophy and 
collectivist economics. Arising contemporaneously with Marxism in the 
1840s, anarchist philosophers and organizations accept Marxian economic 
critique, but they believe that the cohesion of a democratic society must 
stress a universal and mutual respect for individual freedom. A complicated 
mixture of cooperation and rivalry has thus existed between anarchists 
and Marxists since the years of the First International (1864—1876), when 
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factions rallied behind the ideas of the anarchist Mikhail Bakunin and 
Marx himself, clashing over whether or not a people’s revolution could 
ever occur within the structure of a nation-state whose hierarchical 
centralism anarchists find inherently coercive. The Bakunin-Marx split 
has played itself out repeatedly. From the rivalry between the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) and the Communist Party USA (CPUSA) 
in the 1920s to that between Yippies and Leninist cadres of Students for a 
Democratic Society (SDS) in the sixties, virtually every major era of leftist 
radicalism since then has been structured on a spectrum of Marxist and 
anarchist impulses, caught between competing claims of centralized orga- 
nizational discipline on one side and decentralist grassroots confederacy 
on the other. Broadly speaking, the Old Left was a Marxist phenomenon, 
and the New Left was, at first, a largely anarchist one. Vineland, however, 
focuses on the late sixties, when Old Left organizational strategies 
reasserted themselves and the student protest and antiwar movements 
collapsed under the strain of the conflict between anarchist and Leninist 
elements. The intellectual history of the statist Left is well known, but 
Pynchon suggests that a full appreciation of the challenges of the era is 
impossible without a grasp on the anarchist disposition. 

I begin with a survey of negative critical responses to Vineland, cor- 
relating their assessments of the novel to historical studies of sixties radi- 
calism, which often cite Pynchon, and Vineland specifically, as examples 
of the New Left’s shortcomings. Showing that Pynchon’s fourth novel 
itself makes exactly these criticisms, I uncover in the second section its 
engagement with the New Left as a resurgence of anarchism in American 
history, arguing it displays more historical sensitivity and political acumen 
than has often been allowed. Though it concurs with well-known criti- 
cisms of sixties radicalism, Vineland represents as historically detensible 
the New Left’s anarchist preferences for decentralism, individualism, and 
ideological fluidity. Historians like Todd Gitlin might refer vaguely to the 
counterculture’s disorder as “anarchist,” but there is a more philosophically 
specific sense of “anarchism” that runs through foundational sixties texts 
like “The Port Huron Statement” (1962) and the work of Paul Goodman, 
to which Pynchon and critics like Gitlin both owe debts. My final 
section argues that Pynchon’s historiographic intervention enjoins future 
generations of radicals to learn from the mistakes of their predecessors 
by maintaining a difficult balance. Countercultural individualists should 
feel responsible to a greater movement, and Marxist revolutionaries 
should nurture an anarchist impulse toward individual freedom; to quote 
McClintic Sphere, from W:“keep cool but care.” 
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Vineland’s reception and the postmortem 


of the New Left 


Published in 1990, Vineland’s narrative present is 1984 (an Orwellian 
overtone ubiquitously observed in criticism of the novel), but much of 
its drama unfolds through flashbacks to the late sixties, some of which 
contain characters reminiscing about the 1930s. The chronological 
layering contributes to typically Pynchonian formal complexity, but 
it clearly invites comparison between life in the radical heyday of the 
swinging sixties and the radical nadir of the Reagan eighties. Some early 
reviews found in this structure a welcome shift toward political clarity; 
Salman Rushdie claimed that “what is new here is the willingness with 
which Pynchon addresses, directly, the political development of the United 
States, and the slow (but not total) steamrollering of a radical tradition 
many generations and decades older than flower power” (1990, 37). 

Others disagreed that this portrait of the sixties offered political 
clarity. Alec McHoul discerned in Vineland “60s nostalgic quietism,” a 
yearning for the lost salad days of free love and drugs with little concern 
for the political challenges of the era (1990, 98). In a review of Vineland, 
Brad Leithauser remarked that Pynchon “taps into what for many people 
remains an era of indestructible nostalgia. How delightful it is as one’s 
joint-passing youth is now revealed to be no mere idyll but—wow! 
neat!—the stuff of great art” (1990, 10). Most critics have been more 
kind, seeing attempts to criticize both a repressive US government and 
an ineffectual counterculture, but many, like Alan Wilde, still feel it does 
not resolve into a coherent whole: “less evenhanded than discordant 

- sinuous twists and turns [between sympathy and critical distance] 
hint at just how indeterminate Pynchon’s rendering of the sixties is 
throughout the novel” (1991, 172). 

“Nostalgia” became an albatross hung on the novel’s critical 
reputation. Admitting that he does not like the novel, in his contribu- 
tion to The Vineland Papers Joseph Tabbi acknowledges that Pynchon’s 
“deliberately conventional 60s nostalgia” generates a formal irony meant 
to criticize such nostalgia, but he feels this is undermined by “a slapdash, 
indeterminate ending” (1994, 90, 97).° Even sympathetic contributions to 
The Vineland Papers grapple with nostalgia, laboring to uncover political 
insight underneath surface gloss." A year later, James Berger undertook his 
own defense of Vineland by arguing that its supposed nostalgia performs 
an important politically protective function (1995). 
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If much critical work insightfully illuminates the novel’s structural 
features and aesthetic allegiances, the common allegations of ahistoricism 
and hippie nostalgia, I suggest, simply do not hold water. I will elaborate 
this argument shortly, but first we should observe the close resemblance 
between these criticisms of Vineland and contemporaneous criticisms 
of the sixties counterculture. Pynchon’s fourth novel was timely insofar 
as it appeared in the midst of a period in which the retreat of the 
American Left seemed increasingly long-lived, and historical studies 
of the sixties responded by examining the extent to which the New 
Lefts shortcomings contributed to this state of affairs. The general 
story of the New Left’s rise and fall is likely a familiar one, but it bears 
summarizing in order to demonstrate that many tendencies imputed to 
Vineland—its exchange of political action for countercultural display, 
its reluctance to place the sixties into a broader social history, its lack 
of a clear political agenda—resemble tendencies imputed to the New 
Left and counterculture as a whole. From its inception, the Movement 
was a fractious and wildly heterogeneous phenomenon, but its maturity 
in the late sixties is often characterized as broadly encompassing a split 
between what Stanley Aronowitz calls “the two countercultures,” each 
of which gravitates toward one side or another of the tension between 
Marxism and anarchism (1984, 24). Around June 1962, a group of college 
students, mostly veterans of the civil rights movement, drafted “The Port 
Huron Statement,’ a manifesto that widened the group's focus from 
racial equality to many other American political issues, such as nuclear 
proliferation, military imperialism, middle-class political passivity, and the 
quiescence of the labor movement. The SDS came to prominence and 
remained one of the primary organizing bodies of sixties radicalism for 
the duration of the era. 

But generational character shifts quickly at universities, and it was 
mere years before a new sort of rebel joined the older “red-diaper babies” 
and civil rights veterans. These newcomers were, according to former SDS 
president Todd Gitlin, “middle-class, less intellectually bred. . . . Children 
of Goldwater voters, . . . they were instinctive anarchists. . .. When they 
discovered alienation, they looked to Thomas Pynchon more than Karl 
Marx, John Lennon more than V. I. Lenin” ({1987] 1993, 186). Gitlin 
here reproduces the binary opposition that I have claimed presides over 
the history of the Left; Marx and Lenin are opposed by Pynchon and 
the Beatles, manifestations of an anarchist impulse toward spontaneity, 
individualism, and cultural expression rather than political policy and 
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goal-oriented futurism. Typically anarchist in demanding the immediate 
and total clearing away of all extant social institutions, this second 
counterculture expanded the already broad agenda of SDS into an assault 
on the entire bourgeois Geist, politicizing expressions of individual 
freedom—drug experimentation, free love, youth culture, and the spirit 
of rock `n’ roll. The Movement’s ranks swelled, but the counterculture’s 
individualism and spontaneity made national organization and long-term 
planning more difficult than for the well-oiled left-wing machines of the 
past. Many “politicos” were torn in their loyalties; if the history of modern 
radicalism manifests a tension between Marxist and anarchist impulses, 
individual radicals often slide along the spectrum. As counterculturalism 
outpaced political discipline in the Movement at large, the politicos 
responded by trying to theorize how a variegated people’s movement 
might be held together, reproducing the tension between Marxist central- 
ism and anarchist decentralism. By the late sixties, SDS had broken into at 
least three factions: two of them, the Maoist Progressive Labor Party (PLP) 
and the Revolutionary Youth Movement (RYM), sought to transform the 
group into a Leninist revolutionary vanguard, while a third, a coalition 
of various identity positions led by an emergent feminist movement, was 
drawn to the anarchist principles of identity and decentralism, correctly 
arguing that the New Left largely remained a site of white male privilege. 
In 1969, SDS imploded under the tension; Progressive Labor attenuated 
into meaninglessness, Revolutionary Youth became the infamous Weather 
Underground, and the remaining radicals assimilated into mainstream 
Democratic politics or stayed in academia, contributing to the emergence 
of postmodern critical theories and pedagogies. Rudderless and adrift, the 
less political mass of hippies graduated, took practical jobs, gazed back at 
their errant youth with nostalgia, and voted Reagan into office twice. 
In the wake of this political history, scholarly commentary on 
the Movement inevitably varies in its political and critical allegiances. 
However, something like the account sketched above is common to 
most prominent historical studies, even to the extent that Pynchon is 
often deployed as Gitlin uses him, as a talisman to invoke the counter- 
culture’s most unproductive features—individualism, political vagary, 
and insufficient historical consciousness. That Pynchon’s body of work 
is emblematic for the self-destruction of the American Left is a critical 
canard that persists today, finding its way into many influential literary- 
historical constructions of the post-1945 period. Pynchon appears front 
and center, for instance, in Sean McCann and Michael Szalay’s “Do You 
Believe in Magic? Literary Thinking after the New Left,’ which argues 
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that the New Left’s rejection of the Old stemmed from a frustration with 
a “programmatic, managerial ethos redolent of the thirties,’ and from its 
dedication to spontaneity and individualism (2005, 436). As anarchist 
groups like the Yippies and Diggers exacerbated these preferences, the 
counterculture began to put its hope in “revolution without a script,’ a 
“widely shared retreat away from public debate and civic engagement 
and toward a commitment to personal freedom” that left the Movement 
unable or unwilling to combat New Right social and economic policies 
that were actively dismantling the legacy of the New Deal (445, 459). 

In McCann and Szalay’s view, much of postmodern literature 
embodies these confused cultural values, and they argue elsewhere that, 
even if Vineland is “the most politically incisive of his novels,” it still 
provides “a model of sentimental community that reflects . . . impatience 
with political complexity” (2009, 151). Though none of the parties 
would appreciate the association, such arguments sound much like 
Richard Rorty’s in Achieving Our Country, especially his view that since 
“the old alliance between the intellectuals and the unions broke down in 
the course of the Sixties . . . [the American Left has] permitted cultural 
politics to supplant real politics, and [has] collaborated with the Right 
in making cultural issues central to public debate” (1998, 14). Again, 
the ultimate target is academic and literary postmodernism, and, again, 
Vineland appears as a primary example (6-10). 

If the late eighties saw the academic postmortem of the New Left 
become a staging ground for claims about what elements of the contem- 
porary Left were counterproductive, Pynchon’s iconic status as a sixties 
author seems to have overshadowed the text of Vineland itself, which was 
treated as an anachronistic artifact of the era rather than as a commentary 
upon it. Indeed, the novel became something of a Rorschach test for 
critical accounts that disparage the 1960s Left. McCann and Szalay 
thus join Rorty in citing it as an example of postmodern literature’s 
counterproductive tendency to forego political clarity and realist 
technique in favor of psychological retreat, artistic experimentation, and 
subjectivism. Critics much more sympathetic to postmodern literature 
and critical theories, such as McHoul and Tabbi, evaluate the novel just 
as negatively, but they argue that the novel works in virtually the opposite 
way, departing, as they see it, from the postmodern aesthetics of Pynchon’ 
earlier work. They disdain what Tabbi calls a “debased literary realism” that 
“has chosen the route of political directness rather than increased literary 
complication, topical reference rather than mythic density” (1994, 91, 93). 
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Still, appearing after a lengthy silence, this first novel to come from 
this sixties author since the end of the long sixties was clearly intended 
to take a seat at the discussion table with regard to the political legacy of 
the era. One of the stranger features of the early critical conversation on 
the novel, then, is that it rehearses criticisms of sixties radicalism made in 
the accounts mentioned above, despite the fact that Vineland itself makes 
many of the same criticisms of the sixties. The novel was misread in this 
way, I suggest, because it situates its critique of the sixties in an anarchist 
framework: recuperating philosophical individualism from conclusions 
that it selfishly lacks social consciousness, this framework theorizes socially 
contingent individualism that requires a mutual respect among individuals 
in a community, and thus stipulates collectivist economics. Uninformed 
by a coherent understanding of anarchism as a politically specific mode 
of thinking and a conscious response to Marxist collectivism, Vineland’s 
early critics thus tend to uncritically reproduce, over and over, Marxist 
polemics against individualism, leaving little distinction between, say, 
Emma Goldman and Barry Goldwater. 

This critical blind spot is especially striking because the novel is in 
fact blunt in its political messages, sometimes almost preachy, and direct 
about the counterculture’s shortcomings. Of many examples, two in par- 
ticular accord with the contemporaneous academic portrait of the era. In 
the first, Isaiah Two-Four—punk rocker, representative of eighties youth 
dissidence, and boyfriend of Prairie Wheeler—tells Prairie’s father, the 
aging hippy Zoyd, “Whole problem ‘th you folks’s generation, . . . nothing 
personal, is you believed in your Revolution, put your lives right out there 
for it—but you sure didn’t understand much about the Tube. Minute the 
Tube got hold of you folks that was it, that whole alternative America, 
el deado meato . . . sold it all to your real enemies, and even in 1970 
dollars—it was way too cheap” (Pynchon 1990, 373). Isaiah sounds here 
much like Gitlin, who begins his touchstone work with a list of several 
“unavoidable dilemmas” that confronted the counterculture, including 
his sense that “the rock ‘n’ roll generation, having grown up on popular 
culture, took images very seriously indeed; beholding itself magnified 
in the funhouse mirror, it grew addicted to media which had agendas 
of their own—celebrity-making, violence-mongering, sensationalism” 
([1987] 1993, 5, 6). Pynchon’s youth dissident, sufficiently removed in time 
from the sixties, can articulate a criticism of the era’s politics that concurs 
precisely with Gitlin’s historical narrative of the era. Pynchon’s accession 
to this narrative explains why, with more references to contemporary 
popular media, real and imaginary, than any of Pynchon’s other books, 
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Vineland also echoes Fredric Jameson’s argument, in “Periodizing the 
60s” (1984), that the New Left was a last gasp of resistance against a post- 
modern era of global capitalism, where the ability to historicize has been 
coopted by media’s commodification of countercultural selfpositioning. 

A second instance of Vineland’s critique of the sixties counterculture 
has the narrator describing federal prosecutor Brock Vond’s remarkable 
success at running a federal snitch program that flips hippies: 


another selling point for hiring on would turn out to be this 
casual granting of the wish implied in the classical postcollegiate 
Dream of Autumn Return, to one more semester, one more 
course credit required. . . . Brock Vond’s genius was to have 
seen in the activities of the sixties Left not threats to order but 
unacknowledged desires for it. While the Tube was proclaiming 
youth revolution . . . Brock saw the deep . . . need only to stay 
children forever, safe inside some extended national Family. 
(Pynchon 1990, 268-69) 


A youth culture that celebrates sexual freedom and chemical excess, Vond 
realizes, could harbor political dilettantes and purposeless party chasers 
as easily as it could genuine revolutionaries. An agent of a right-wing 
government (Vond works under the Nixon and Reagan administrations) 
forms a fifth column within the counterculture by exploiting some of 
its members’ enthusiasm for personal freedom detached from any coher- 
ently articulated politics. Pynchon’s alignment with scholarly consensus 
emerges, too, in the novel’s depiction of the eighties, when a paternalistic 
Reaganite government is presented as having won the long game against a 
set of aging hippie characters, who pursue quiet lives of privacy in one of 
the few pockets of uncharted land left in the nation, hiding when possible 
from a federal government steadily encroaching on First and Fourth 
Amendment protections with an increasingly paramilitarized police force. 

Vineland’s specific criticisms of the counterculture’s long-term 
political inefficacy have not gone entirely unobserved.” Still, even these 
pieces mostly insist that Pynchon fails to suggest a coherent counter- 
politics to rectify the New Lefts missteps. In the following sections, 
however, I argue that the novel does indeed offer a historically situated 
politics that both justifies the emergence of the New Left and suggests 
important insights for our own historical moment. This intervention 
has been largely missed for a few reasons. First, while retrospectives of 
the sixties mix admiration and criticism, as time proceeds the ratio has 
shifted to favor the latter. By 1990, Vineland was excessively rosy for some 
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tastes because it mitigates its criticisms of the counterculture’s political 
dissolution with a historicized justification of New Left’s individualism 
and decentralism. Its balance thus rests closest to Wini Breines’s earlier 
insistence that we “recognize in the new left of the sixties both a living 
heritage and dilemma to resolve” (1982, 152). Second, the novel's positive 
political vision is identifiably anarchist, and the relationship of anarchist 
thinking to both Pynchon’s fiction and the history of the New Left has 
been largely unappreciated. In the next section, then, I will examine the 
anarchist elements that inhabit several intellectual justifications of the 
New Left. I will then turn to Vineland, where the central plot event, the 
campus rebellion at the College of the Surf, presents the anarchist side of 
an opposition between anarchist and neo-Leninist factions. 


The New Left’s anarchist impulse 


The New Left emerged in an era when radical youth had a number of 
reasons to distrust the traditional institutions of the Left, and its newness 
derives largely from its attempt to find alternative models of left-wing re- 
sistance. By the early sixties, the Cold War was entrenched and the atroci- 
ties of the Soviet state had reached the light of day, rendering it difficult to 
sympathize with the Marxist state. In the US, the Democratic Party was 
complicit in pursuing military aggression across the world and tepid in 
its support for civil rights. McCarthyism had led labor unions, which had 
traditionally pushed Democratic coalitions leftward, to divest themselves 
of any appearance of radicalism, and their monolithic bureaucratic 
management had worked itself into often cozy deals with business leaders. 
According to Aronowitz’s firsthand account, these dissatisfactions with 
organizational structures led SDS to an “aspiration to absolute sovereignty 
of the individual, whose power had been undercut by representative 
government, trade union bureaucracies, and large, impersonal institu- 
tions” (1984, 32). Suspecting that centralized hierarchy breeds oppression 
regardless of ideology, the New Left took up the century-old anarchist 
argument against the Marxist conviction that revolution was compatible 
with the state. This negative principle of anti-institutionalism naturally 
led to a positive principle of robust individualism, which Aronowitz 
identifies as an energizing force in the Movement. We can be prone in 
the contemporary academy to automatically associate individualism with 
the Right, and yet leftist adaptation of philosophical individualism has 
a long history in anarchist thought. In 1902, for instance, the anarchist 
philosopher and naturalist Peter Kropotkin argued, in Mutual Aid, that the 
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necessity of collective social action lies in the evolutionary principle of 
individual self-interest.’ In fact, according to Doug Rossinow, Tom and 
Casey Hayden, early in their careers, were specifically concerned with 
correcting the intellectual tendency to attribute all forms of individual- 
ism to the right wing, so that “in addition to the liberal-conservative 
axis, political life here [in the circles in which the Haydens moved] was 
organized upon a libertarian-authoritarian axis” (1998, 32). Libertarian 
leftism, mediating between individualist philosophy and collectivist 
economics, coincides with anarchism, and it is no surprise that Gitlin 
recalls Casey Hayden’s self-identification as an anarchist throughout the 
sixties ([1987] 1993, 166-68). 

If the politicos could never fully shake the late counterculture, it was 
thus partly because both groups shared anarchist enthusiasm for decen- 
tralism, voluntarism, and ideological fluidity. Largely authored by Tom 
Hayden, the founding document of SDS, “The Port Huron Statement,” 
suggests that the endemic indifference of the centralized bureaucracies of 
the Left must be tempered by individualist values. The statement asserts 
that “men have unrealized potential for selfcultivation, self-direction, 
self-understanding, and creativity” (Students 1962, 332). However, we 
must not mistake such individualist principles for a wholesale rejection 
of political organization; the document explicitly envisions an alternative 
to right-wing “egoistic individualism.” Indeed, it advocates beginning 
from individual commitment and moving outward toward collective or- 
ganization. A definition of SDS’s core concept, “participatory democracy,” 
follows: “As a social system we seek the establishment of a democracy of 
individual participation, governed by two central aims: that the individual 
share in those social decisions determining the quality and direction of 
his life; that society be organized to encourage independence in men and 
provide the media for their common participation.” This statement thus 
clearly articulates anarchism’ active dialectic between individualism and 
collectivism. 

Its leadership may not have understood SDS as an anarchist group, 
but its participatory democracy rejected the Old Lefts Marxist dedication 
to representative centralism and party politics in favor of voluntarist 
and grassroots confederations of individuals—a fundamentally anarchist 
structure. And many self-identified anarchists in the era, hearing 
of “participatory democracy,” recognized fellow travelers. The sixties, after 
all, are the decade in which Noam Chomsky began to theorize about 
anarcho-syndicalism, sympathizing in 1966 with the anarchist position 
that, while Marxian economic critique held much value, historically 
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speaking “the Marxists totally misunderstood the prospects for the devel- 
opment of a freer society, or worse, [failed to understand] that they would 
undermine these prospects in their own class interest as state managers 
and ideologists” ([1966] 1987, 20-21). Murray Bookchin, in the thirties 
a member of several Communist organizations, wrote in 1984 that “the 
60s are particularly significant because they tried to deal with problems 
that 30s radicalism left entirely unresolved” (1984, 192)—problems, as he 
saw them, stemming from the antidemocratic potentialities of the Old 
Left’s centralism, which led Bookchin, in the sixties, to anarchism. At the 
1969 SDS national conference, he would distribute “Listen, Marxist!” 
an individualist and decentralist polemic (later collected in his book 
Post-Scarcity Anarchism), arguing that “at a time when hierarchy as such 
is being brought into question, we hear the hollow demands for ‘cadres; 
‘vanguards’ and ‘leaders. At a time when centralization and the state have 
been brought to the most explosive point of historical negativity, we hear 
the hollow demands for a ‘centralized movement’ and a ‘proletarian dic- 
tatorship’” ([1969] 1971, 175). Around the same time, Gil Green, another 
Old Left veteran, expressed in The New Radicalism: Anarchist or Marxist? 
(1971) exactly this historical tension between Marxist and anarchist 
impulses, even though he landed squarely on the side of Communism: 
“much of the floundering and confusion within the movement arises 
from the existence within it of two currents . . . those who begin to see 
the struggle in Marxist class terms and those who view it in anarchist, 
individualist terms” (1971, 15). 

For Pynchon’s part, his sympathies lie with the anarchist currents 
in the sixties and in the long history of the Left, but Vineland largely 
focuses on the late-sixties moment that prompted the above texts, when 
neo-Leninist factions of SDS had begun to respond to the decentralist 
heterogeneity of the anarchic New Left by attempting to reassert the cen- 
tralized organizational discipline of the Old Left. Another text from this 
moment, public intellectual Paul Goodman’s The New Reformation (1970), 
also paints the early New Left as an anarchist renaissance, and sees in the 
Movement’ later years a growing conflict between anarchist decentralism 
and Leninist hierarchy. Goodman’s account is especially relevant here 
because his central example of the tension between anarchist and Leninist 
impulses concerns the 1968 student uprising at Columbia University, an 
event that strikingly parallels the central plot event of Vineland, the student 
uprising at the fictional College of the Surf. Goodman begins his chapter 
on anarchism and the New Left quite boldly: “Of the political thought 
of the past century, only anarchism or, better, anarcho-pacifism—the 
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philosophy of institutions without the State and centrally organized 
violence—has consistently foreseen the big shapes and gross dangers of 
present advanced societies, their police, bureaucracy, excessive centraliza- 
tion of decision making, social engineering, and inevitable militarization” 
(1970, 143). Citing persistent economic disparity in the US and Soviet 
violence against its civilian populace, freely referring to “power elites” 
(a term coined by influential sociologist C. Wright Mills), he attempts 
to argue that neither Communist nations nor capitalist democracies 
can “do well by [their] poor and outcast.” Like Bookchin, he objects to 
the centralization, bureaucracy, and organizational force inherent to the 
nation-state in both its capitalist and Leninist variations, and contrasts 
these tendencies to the New Left’s fundamental political commitments, 
which Goodman correctly associates with the core of historical anarchist 
practice: “local power, community development, rural reconstruction, 
decentralist organization, [and] town-meeting decision-making” (145). 

Both Goodman and Bookchin are typically anarchist, as they view 
this sort of bottom-up, grassroots organization as the only means by 
which a movement can sufficiently accommodate individual perspectives 
enough to remain truly representative of its members. Also like Bookchin, 
then, Goodman theorizes against Leninist “cadre” organization: a central- 
ized revolutionary movement led by hierarchically coordinated cadres 
functions not to absorb and represent its members’ views but rather as 
a mechanism “by which small groups of human beings are transformed 
into sociological entities to execute the unitary will of the organization” 
(156). Centralism thus obscures or even suppresses local specificity 
and individual perspective in favor of party lines, factional loyalty, and 
sweeping historical narratives. Observing that sixties radicals were torn 
between anarchist and Leninist sentiment, Goodman is disturbed by 
how those elements that perceived themselves as Leninist revolutionary 
vanguards were “bent on seizing Power” and “want/ed] their turn on top 
in the Power structure, which [was] all they [knew]; they [thought] of 
using their youthful solidarity and fun-and-games ingenuity to make a 
Putsch” (147). 

For Goodman, the Columbia uprising becomes a representative 
example of a grassroots anarchist action ultimately taken hostage by 
Leninist centralism. Its prompting incident, the university's acquisition of 
a Harlem public park in order to build a gym with limited public access, 
neatly triggered a number of anarchist impulses: hostility to bureaucratic 
indifference, enthusiasm for local power and community identity, and 
eagerness for theatrical direct action. SDS and the Student Afro Society 
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formed a coalition to protest the university’s disrespect for the community, 
pursuing an anarchist, bottom-up vision, where the issue stood for the 
larger national struggle against racial segregation. At first, embodying for 
Goodman “the functional anarchist [principle] of the natural right of 
use by the users,” the action operated nonviolently and with ideological 
heterogeneity, holding press conferences and nonhierarchical teach-ins 
(151). However, the Leninist factions of SDS, as Goodman saw it, sought 
to deliberately derail negotiations and provoke the police, sacrificing 
practical advances on the local issue of land use in order to pursue grand 
historical narratives of international class warfare: “the Kirk administration 
and the authoritarians in $.D.S. seem to have engaged in an almost de- 
liberate conspiracy to escalate their conflict and make the Leninist power 
theory come true” (153). The conflict ended with a violent raid, with 
mixed results. As the dust cleared, the university enacted progressive policy 
changes, but revolutionaries like Mark Rudd developed an attachment 
to militancy and Leninist power games, forming the notorious Weather 
Underground and participating in the factional dismemberment of SDS 
a year later. 

At stake here isn’t the total historical accuracy of Goodman’s 
account but, rather, Vineland’s remarkably similar understanding of the 
New Left’s historical trajectory, where an unruly but largely sympathetic 
anarcho-pacifist counterculture was undermined by Leninist centralists, 
who, trying to assert genuinely needed discipline, alienated or brutalized 
too many of their compatriots. The misreadings of the novel’s politics, I 
suggest, thus reflect anarchism’s undertheorized status in the academy. 
Although Pynchon is undeniably fascinated by anarchism—most of the 
novels feature anarchist characters who are often clear objects of political 
sympathy—critical engagements with his anarchism are rare.” Though 
Vineland does not explicitly dwell much on anarchism, many ofits radical 
characters are descendants of the Traverse family, several of whom are 
anarchist radicals and act as protagonists in Against the Day (2006). The 
connection helps illuminate how Pynchon represents a historical narrative 
in line with Chomsky’s, Bookchin’s, and Goodman’s, where the New Left 
was only the most recent irruption of anarchist activism in the history of 
American radicalism. 

That kinship comes into especially sharp focus by considering 
Pynchon and Goodman in relation to the antistatism of George Orwell. 
Goodman’s contention that mid-century state socialism had become 
as indifferent to its subjects—even oppressive in a structurally similar 
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fashion—as capitalist democracies should remind us of Orwell’s attempts 
to engage the Left in self-criticism during an earlier era of radicalism. 
In his memoir of the Spanish Civil War, Homage to Catalonia (1938), the 
British author contends that the Soviet insistence on “a strong central 
government in place of local committees” and on “a properly trained 
and fully militarized army under a unified command” led to the “thesis 
that revolution at this stage would be fatal and that what was to be aimed 
at in Spain was not workers’ control, but bourgeois democracy” ([1938] 
1952, 58,51). As with Goodman, centralized state management appears in 
Orwell’s work as a mechanism by which governments of the Left obstruct 
the revolutionary potential of the individuals they represent. Though it is 
difficult to summarize briefly Orwell’s relationship to anarchism, in this 
context he sympathizes with the anarchist trade unions and militias, “the 
only revolutionary party that was big enough to matter” (55). 

Pynchon’s connection to Orwell’s antistatism is considerably more 
explicit. One of Pynchon’s relatively few literary-critical exegeses is the 
foreword to the 2003 reprint of Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four, whose 
title, as has frequently been mentioned, also marks the year of Vineland’s 
present. The frequency of this mention notwithstanding, Pynchon’s 
foreword appeared during a period when his fourth novel received little 
critical attention, and the essay’s usefulness in illuminating the novel’s 
politics has gone largely unremarked.'” Of Orwell, Pynchon writes, “he 
found an analogy between British Labour and the Communist Party 
under Stalin—both, he felt, were movements professing to fight for the 
working classes against capitalism, but in reality concerned only with 
establishing and perpetuating their own power. The masses were there 
to be used—for their idealism, their class resentments, their willingness 
to work cheap—and to be sold out, again and again” (Pynchon 2003, 
ix). As an interpretation of Orwell the statement seems mostly accurate 
but, here, we should note the strong degree to which Pynchon’s Orwell 
anticipates the understandings of centralized revolution we have seen 
articulated by various anarchist defenders of the New Left. In this 
context, the essay appears to be at least as much a defense of Vineland’s 
misunderstood politics as it is a reading of Orwell. Pynchon’ concern 
that centralized revolutions sell out the masses “again and again” speaks to 
his own moment of radicalism in the sixties, his sense that the Movement 
was betrayed not only by hedonism and lack of discipline but also by the 
power struggles of Leninist Marxist factions struggling for control over 
that wayward individualism. 
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From an anarchist perspective, Goodman’s account of the Columbia 
uprising clearly parallels the protest at Vineland’s College of the Surf, 
where we see the rise and fall of the People’s Republic of Rock and Roll 
(PR, for short). Just as the real action was a grassroots protest against 
how bureaucratic institutions used lopsided property laws to trample 
the rights of individual communities, so the novel’s protest begins with 
a local issue—police brutality against a student with marijuana—but 
blossoms into a larger critique of the College of the Surf itself, which, as 
it turns out, is a prop in an elaborate real estate scam: “so, in the name of 
the people, the kids decided to take it back, and knowing the state was in 
on the scheme at all levels, including the courts, where they’d never get 
a fair deal, they chose to secede from California and become a nation of 
their own” (1990, 209). Events at Columbia were captured by a group of 
filmmakers affiliated with the radical collective Newsreel, which produced 
the documentary Columbia Revolt (1968); most of the radical characters 
in Pynchon’s novel are present at the PR? protest to record the action 
for their own film collective, 24fps. Columbia Revolt is still accessible on 
the Internet and in the Newsreel archive; the documentary in Vineland 
remains in the possession of the 24fps archivist, who screens it for Prairie 
Wheeler, to introduce her to her mother’s radical activities. 

Tellingly, Vineland’s plot parallels Goodman’s account of tension in 
the Columbia revolt between anarchist and Leninist factions. In PR’, 
the ideologically militant central organization of the Marxist impulse 
is embodied by Rex Snuvvle, while the anarchist impulse is embodied 
by Weed Atman. Weed, we are told, “ambled into celebrity” (1990, 205) 
and, leading by personal example, remains curious, tolerant, and cautious, 
representing the position in “The Port Huron Statement” that “the 
object is not to have one’s way so much as it is to have a way that is one’s 
own” (Students 1962, 332). Weed thus “preachfes] humane revolution,” 
endorsing the sort of anarcho-pacifism that Goodman preferred and 
decrying institutional abuses of individual lives:“in this country, nobody in 
power gives a shit about any human life but their own. This forces us to be 
humane—to attack what matters more than life to the regime and those it 
serves, their money and their property” (Pynchon 1990, 229). The politico 
counterpoint to Weed’s anarchism, Rex, represents the various Leninist 
Marxist factions in vogue in the late sixties. He gravitates to the fictional 
Bolshevist Leninist Group in Vietnam (207), tries to bring the PR radicals 
to membership in the Trotskyist Fourth International (207, 229-30), and, 
like those in the Columbia uprising connected to the nascent Weather 
Underground, seeks an alliance with armed black nationalists (230-31). 
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In contrast to Weed’s “humane revolution,’ Rex, in what seems 
a parody of the Maoist PLP’s rhetoric, describes “the Revolution as a 
progressive abstinence, in which you began by giving up acid and pot, 
then tobacco, alcohol, sweets—you kept cutting down on sleep, doing 
with less, you broke up with lovers, avoided sex, after a while even gave 
up masturbating—as the enemy’s attention grew more concentrated, you 
gave up your privacy, freedom of movement” (229).'' As we have seen, 
Vineland concurs with the historical consensus that the escalating energies 
of the ruling class required a concomitant increase in discipline among 
sixties revolutionaries, but, in Rex’s view, the dictates of organizational 
control subsume desire, love, everyday pleasures, eventually erasing the 
most basic individual claims to privacy and freedom. The passage thus 
resounds with Goodman’s and Bookchin’s objections to the Leninist cadre 
on the grounds that it breaks down the individual aims and perspectives 
that lend a people’s movement its strength, and it also channels Orwell’s 
concern over revolutionary programs that, in mimicking state organiza- 
tion, ultimately enact similar oppressions. 

As events at the PR protest progress, Rex’s and Weed’s tactics diverge, 
again following Goodman’s map. Forming the militant subcommittee, 
“All-Damned Heat Off Campus, or ADHOC,” Rex envisions pushing 
PR? into a violent confrontation with the police (208). Weed still insists 
on the anarcho-pacifist tactics of passive occupation and the maintenance 
of free space. In one of the novel’s most cutting criticisms of sixties 
radicalism, Brock Vond successfully exploits the friction between these 
anarchist and Leninist approaches. He unveils his plan to do this to the 
radical turncoat Frenesi Gates, Prairie’s mother, Zoyd’s ex-wife, and a 
“third-generation lefty” who betrays her family and political comrades 
for the power that Vond offers (279). At first, Frenesi is only Vond’s lover. 
To convince her to turn state’s evidence, Vond assures her that, as an agent 
of authoritarian state power, he understands the logic of control through 
which revolutions can be corrupted: 


“When these little left-wing kiddie games come apart, 
things often turn dangerous.” 

“And you're thinking of my safety, Brock how sweet, but 
come on, it’s only rock and roll.” 


“Sooner or later the gun comes out.” 
“I don’t believe that.” 
“Because you never had the gun . . . but I always did” (240) 
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So they devise a plan by which Frenesi can test her movement’s chances 
of remaining uncorrupted. Brock suggests that she hang the snitch jacket 
on Weed and surreptitiously pass a firearm to Rex. After the stage is thus 
set, Vond insists, Rex will take care of the rest himself. 

When Frenesi agrees to Brock’s scheme, the inner circles of PR? and 
24fps disagree over whether or how Weed should be chastened, and she 
tries to persuade the group to her thinking: 


We either have 100% no-foolin’-around solidarity or it just 
doesn’t work. Weed betrayed that . . . ‘cause he knew we can’t 
shut anybody out, down that road is fuckin’ fascism, so we take 
‘em all, the hypocrites and double agents and summertime 
outlaws and all that fringe residue nobody else’ll touch. That’s 
what PR? started out as—so did we for that matter, remember? 
The All-Nite Shelter. The lighted doorway out in the Amerikan 
dark where nobody gets refused? Weed remembers. (235) 


Frenesi identifies the New Left’s strength in the pluralistic, nondoc- 
trinaire, and communitarian impulses that Goodman associates with 
American anarchism. Strangely, she defends the New Left thus even as 
her purpose is to sway her compatriots to cast out and punish a heretic. 
The speech is thus an example of what Orwell calls “double think” 
in his own novel set in 1984, as Frenesi uses rhetoric of nonviolent 
inclusion to justify violent suppression, appealing to the authority of 
a need for unitary identity—“*100% no-foolin’ solidarity.’ She begins 
defending the Movement’s anarchist tolerance and openness but leaps to 
a Leninist assertion of the need for strong and firm organizational control, 
finally arriving at a linguistic maneuver that borrows from the very 
authoritarians she deplores, reducing those who will not be controlled to 
a dehumanizing euphemism, a “fringe residue.” Rex is persuaded by this 
logic of organizational control, takes the gun from Frenesi, and shoots his 
friend without trial or question (247). This provides Vond with a legal 
pretext, the police invade PRĉ, and a night of violent conflict ensues, as 
the narrative poignantly suggests that the sixties are approaching their 
final stage: “a common feeling, reported in interviews later, was of a clear 
break just ahead with everything they’d known. Some said ‘end; others 
‘transition, but they could all feel it approaching” (244). 

Much has been written about Vineland as a novel of betrayal.” While 
the bulk of such work focuses on Frenesi’s betrayal of her family and 
compatriots, and a minority examines how the counterculturalists betray 
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themselves in losing sight of their principles, none has yet addressed Rex’s 
betrayal of Weed, which for Pynchon archetypically represents a common 
way in which people’s movements undermine themselves. The sum- 
mertime revolutionaries would eventually lose their focus and direction, 
and the state was brutal in its repressions, but, in Vineland, the Movement 
was lost when some leaders became so wedded to organized ideology 
and strict control that they lost sight of the community bonds that had 
initially constituted the Movement’s strength. In this respect, stressing 
how centrally organized collectivism actually represses communities and 
how collective liberation requires a basic appreciation of the individual, 
Vineland is quintessentially anarchist. 

The novel treats sixties radicalism with remarkable historical specific- 
ity and with discernible political principles, and if its historical view of 
radical politics can at times be difficult to apprehend, it is because the era 


itself is complex and not easily summarized. Critics attuned to the novel's 
defenses of the early New Left’s grassroots and communitarian impulses 
have tended to overlook the clear criticisms of the counterculture that 
arise in the novel’s juxtaposition of the sixties and the eighties. While a 
few commentators have noted, as I do, that Vineland mirrors scholarly 
opinion by, as Colin Hutchinson writes, showing that “the adoption by 
the New Left of the individualist-libertarian Zeitgeist made the New Left 
in some ways complicit with the success of a New Right rhetorical model 
based upon the notion of freedom from collective intervention” (2008, 
37), those critics haven’t acknowledged the novel’s measured justification 
of anarchist individualism, or they have noticed these justifications and 
a confusion I reread 


concluded that the novel’s politics are confused 
as a tension expressing the difficult lessons facing historically conscious 
revolutionaries from post-sixties generations. I have thus far tried to 
show that virtually all commentators, Pynchon included, see in sixties 
radicalism a fraught tension between individualism and collectivism, a 
tension haunting all modern movements of the radical Left. Though many 
of these commentators have pejoratively described the individualism 
of the sixties as vaguely “anarchic, Vineland is unique in that it rejects 
the historiographic tendency to champion either individualism or col- 
lectivism, suggesting instead that a democratic resistance movement must 
dialectically mediate individual rights and collectivist responsibilities. This 
mediation forms a politically specific and historically situated definition 
of “anarchism,” and in its conclusion the novel models just such a 
community project. 
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of the Left in America 


In Vineland’s lengthy final chapter, set entirely in its present, almost all of 
the characters from every time period mentioned in the book, living and 
dead (there are ghosts), converge on the Traverse-Becker family reunion, 
This reunion provides a communal physical space for four generations 
of left-wing radicals to interact—Jess Traverse and Eula Becker are aging 
Wobblies; their daughter, Sasha, and her ex-husband, Hubbell, were union 
workers in Hollywood in the fifties; their granddaughter, Frenesi, and her 
ex-husband, Zoyd, were active in the sixties Movement; and their great- 
granddaughter, Prairie, and her boyfriend, Isaiah, are punk rock youth of 
the 1980s. Thus, as Erik Dussere has remarked, the characters in Vineland 
“are tied to families and histories, and through those networks to the 
two great moments of possibility for the American left in the twentieth 
century: the thirties and the sixties” (2010, 582). I would add that the 
novel compares the strengths and weaknesses of the collectivist Old 
Left and the individualist New Left, framing the comparison in the late 
twentieth century in order to gesture toward a future Left that might learn 
from the lessons of these previous generations. From the perspective of the 
early nineties, Vineland consistently criticizes the sixties counterculture for 
subordinating concrete political objectives to individualism and cultural 
play, even as the College of the Surf episode defends the grassroots ethos, 
representing how some factions of the New Left reintroduced Old Left 
organizational structures and thus also a fallibility common to centrally 
organized revolutionary movements—the human will-to-power. Where at 
its end Vineland imagines a space where several generations of the Left can 
mediate between individualism and collectivism, in doing so, the novel 
aligns itself with the philosophical project of anarchism. 

The reunion brings together a varied range of individuals who are at 
odds with each other but still recognize a communal tie: Zoyd and Flash 
(two husbands of the same woman), two sets of estranged mothers and 
daughters (Sasha and Frenesi, Frenesi and Prairie), an estranged husband 
and wife (Hubbell and Sasha), and the comically mismatched private 
investigators, DL and Takeshi. In the space of the reunion, all of these 
characters devise interactions where individual perspectives and group 
membership coexist productively. “Political family, Zoyd remark{s], ‘for 
sure,” to Flash as they watch attendees engage in an annual tradition 
when “some shouted, some accompanied by spit, the old reliable names 
good for hours of contention, stomach distress, and insomnia—Hitler, 
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Roosevelt, Kennedy, Nixon, Hoover, Mafia, CIA, Reagan, Kissinger” 
(Pynchon 2009, 371-72). The reunion is a site of vigorous political 
debate among generations, yet the conflict neither dissolves the union 
nor resolves into a singular perspective, remaining the occasion by which 
the community affirms itself as a community precisely by respecting 
differences between members. Everyone there recognizes central power 
structures as inherently oppressive—lumping together fascists, Democrats, 
Republicans, and even organized crime—but this recognition doesn't 
induce the binary logic that swayed Rex and Frenesi, by which an 
oppressive force requires an equally oppressive counterforce. Sharing 
common political complaints, the attendees nonetheless unify behind no 
monolithic ideology, valuing individual dissent ev ey all stand in 


a broader base of consensus. In this pee the¥ archist 


ss other novel abo e 
hf 
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ARN 


we to it” adi is, a recognize a collec 
some level of acd metanarrative, but they also evince an “Orwellian 
anarchism” that resists totalizing structures and wholesale historical 
determinism (2008, 209-10). In Vineland, respect for intergenerational 
history ritually brings various radicals together, but this responsibility to 
history does not require a complete subordination of one’s individual 
perspective. Ironically, then, despite the ire Rorty directs at Vineland, his 
book pursues a kindred vision: an engaged public sphere that generates 
“competition and argument between alternative forms of human life—a 
poetic agon, in which jarring dialectical discords would be resolved in 
previously unheard harmonies” (1998, 24—25). For Rorty, this vision stems 
from the American pragmatist philosophy, of which he is an inheritor 
and to which Goodman also laid claim as an anarchist. And Pynchon 
too aligns his anarchism with pragmatism. Aside from spirited political 
debate, the other annual tradition of the Traverse-Becker reunion consists 
of Jess reading a passage of Emerson’s as cited in a “jailhouse copy” 
of William James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902): “Secret 
retributions are always restoring the level, when disturbed, of the divine 


justice. It is impossible to tilt the beam. All the tyrants and proprietors 
and monopolists of the world in vain set their shoulders to heave the bar. 
Settles forever more the ponderous equator to its line, and man and mote, 
star and sun, must range to it, or be pulverized by the recoil” (quoted in 
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Pynchon 1990, 369). A small but fascinating body of scholarly work has 
examined the mutual influence of anarchism and James’s pragmatism, and 
it is telling that Pynchon channels Emerson through James during this 
scene of anarchic consensus building. ~ The reference suggests that the 
democratic anarchist decentralism we see in the reunion scene has a long 
lineage in the American Left, which is reinforced by the fact that Jess, and 
his relatives from Against the Day, are members of the anarcho-syndicalist 
IWW rather than Trotskyite or Communist organizations. The attendees 
of the reunion organize from the bottom up, stressing individual bonds 
among revolutionaries, focusing on local concern. Jess’s annual reading 
gestures out toward a larger struggle for class justice, and causally connects 
large-scale victories in that struggle to the sort of committed local 
organizing we see at the reunion. 

The novel’s concluding focus on community bonding and local 
organization has been criticized as a retreat from politics into the private 
sphere (McCann and Szalay 2009, 151-52; Tabbi 1994, 98—99; Strehle 
1994, 114). But while it is true that Vineland does not outline specific 
stances on matters of public policy, the novel’s goal is not to elaborate 
political positions but to embody political practices, thereby making a dis- 
tinction that is itself political. Certainly, that Jess’s copy of William James 
is a “jailhouse copy” seems to indicate that he and his associates have 
been involved in direct action and practical political resistance. Moreover, 
coordinated withdrawal from national systems can itself constitute passive 
resistance to unjust power structures that rely on participation from the 
masses. James Joll opens his classic history of anarchism by asserting that 
“a withdrawal from the world implies a criticism of the world’s values. 
And, moreover, the very act of withdrawal, especially if it led to the 
establishment of a group of like-minded devotees, often involved those 
who practiced it in measures that might seem dangerously subversive” 
(1964, 17-18). Group withdrawal from economic structures is certainly 
political when it manifests in a general strike, a favored anarchist tactic 
roughly enacted by the loosely confederated communities in withdrawal 
that communicate through WASTE in The Crying of Lot 49. Thus John 
McClure, in Partial Faiths, identifies the reunion scene with the theory 
and practice of contemporary anarcho-syndicalist and Green movements 
(2007, 48-59) and, in a rebuttal to McCann and Szalay, argues that 
“it was, of course, in just such communities, up and down the coast 
from Northern California to Washington, that the grassroots American 
antiglobalization movement was born” (2009, 136). 
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If we understand anarchism as Chomsky does above—as a Marxian 
economic critique that nonetheless mistrusts state organization—then the 
dialectical interaction of individualist values and collective responsibility 
lies at anarchism’s very core. Of course, it is perhaps an understatement 
to say that achieving such balance is a delicate process. If bureaucratic 
indifference and suppression of dissent have historically been elements 
of collectivist forms of left-wing thinking, the dangers of anarchism stem 
from how unbridled individualism and decentralism can render effective 
organization impractical and codified principles unspeakable. Factions 
within the counterculture and New Left certainly fell prey to these 
dangers, and, with hindsight from the nineties, Vineland is certainly alert 
to them. At its end, the novel thus suggests that future revolutionaries 
should learn from the New Left’s collapse by renewing community bonds 


and recognizing collective purpose—by revitalizing its anarchist impulse. 
The Movement was a historically coherent response to the failure of Old 
Left organizations to adequately represent their members, and, with the 
episode at the College of the Surf, Pynchon cautions future revolutionar- 
ies against the procedures of an older Marxism-Leninism. 

Vineland gives the final word to Prairie Wheeler, representative of 
a future generation of the American Left. In a notoriously ambiguous 
ending, Prairie wanders from the reunion and thinks of Brock Vond, 
saying, “It’s OK, rilly. Come on, come in. I don’t care. Take me anyplace 
you want” (1990, 384). The impulse to excessive control always haunts 
a collective movement, as it does Prairie here. In Vineland, an anarchist 
temperament is the proper corrective to this problem. The novel's end 
is less a prognostication than it is a warning, and Pynchon’s foreword to 
Orwell’s novel is instructive for understanding this. In an inventive close 
reading, he notes that the infamous line, “He loved Big Brother,” is not, 
in fact, the end of the novel (2003, xxv). An appendix on Newspeak 
follows, written in the past tense and in common English, which Pynchon 
interprets as a sign that the authoritarian structure of Oceania collapsed. 
He concludes that Orwell wanted his son’s generation to know that 
totalitarian structures are not inevitable, that social change is possible even 
in the direst of circumstances. Vineland enjoins a new generation of the 
Left to explore the histories of prior generations, stressing the urgency 
of open dialogue and ideological tolerance, and eschewing both the 
ideological rigidity of the Old Left and the disorganized spontaneity of 
the New Left. In this way, Pynchon both examines the failure of the New 
Left and calls up the lost history of anarchism to point a way forward. 
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Conclusion 


I have tried in this essay, first, to establish Vineland’s importance in 
the Pynchon canon and, second, to indicate through my defense of 
the novel ways in which we might begin to reexamine our sense of 
American literature related to the New Left. For the first, I hope to have 
demonstrated that Vineland is hardly a nostalgic lament for the idyllic 
sixties counterculture; though the era is represented with affection, this 
representation is framed in the narrative present of the eighties, with 
clear-sighted criticisms of the counterculture’s short-sightedness and 
organizational inefficiency. Moreover, the sixties themselves are presented 
with political nuance and a fine eye for historical detail. The portrayal 
engages actual historical events in the era, and considerable care is taken 
to portray both the various ideological factions that constituted the 
fractious Movement and the relationship of those factions to a broader 
history of the American Left. For these reasons, I suggest Vineland forms 
a capstone to the first half of Pynchon’s career, which in many ways itself 
embodies the conflicted and difficult politics of the sixties counterculture. 
The dissolution of the New Left was followed by a long silence from 
Pynchon, until Vineland took its place in an active dissection of the 
Movement’s collapse then occurring in the public sphere. By reevaluating 
countercultural politics Vineland initiated the second stage of Pynchon’s 
career, with Mason & Dixon (1997), Against the Day (2006), Inherent Vice 
(2009), and the recent Bleeding Edge (2013) following in the years since. 
The first two of these return to the familiar encyclopedic aesthetics for 
which Pynchon’s early work is known, looking back not to the sixties 
but to other historical periods germane to American politics. Vineland 
forms the crucial pivot between Pynchon’ early and late career, resolving 
the author’s relationship to the sixties and clearing the way for a broader 
treatment of American history, and any comprehensive treatment of 
Pynchon’s career must grapple with the novel’s centrality for his politics 
and historical self-positioning. 

As for my second objective, I hope that my treatment of Vineland’s 
complicated politics might help spawn further study of anarchism’s 
influence on twentieth-century American fiction, and particularly on 
literature of the sixties. Historical treatments of the New Left generally 
ground themselves in sympathy either for the postmodern movements 
that both succeeded and critiqued sixties radicalism or for the socialist and 
Marxist politics that preceded the period. In the former case, the New 
Left’s anarchist decentralism and individuality are lauded for helping clear 
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the way for postmodern conceptions of subjectivity, identity, and heteroge- 
neity, even as lingering totalizations are criticized. In the latter, decentralist 
countercultural activities figure as a fifth column that ultimately collapsed 
a more traditional people’s movement and revealed the necessity of 
returning to Old Left organizational discipline. Vineland acknowledges the 
failures of the New Left’s decentralism while simultaneously historicizing 
those tendencies as rational responses to Old Left centralism. It stakes a 
claim for a future Left that mediates between the extreme poles of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism, one grounded in anarchist theory and history. 
By bringing anarchism to bear on our political narratives of the twentieth 
century, Vineland helps us understand the history of the American Left 
as a push and pull between anarchist impulses and Marxian programs 
of revolution. Such a historical frame could support productive new 
readings of many well-known texts associated with the American Left. 
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Notes 

1. Readers interested in a primer on the history and practice of anarchist 
thought should consult James Joll’s The Anarchists (1964) for a brief narrative 
overview of the history of European anarchism, George Woodcock’s Anarchism 
({1962] 2004) for a treatment of anarchist history since the Spanish Civil War, 
and Peter Marshall’s Demanding the Impossible (1992) for an exhaustive com- 
pendium of anarchist history in a global perspective. The best recent example 
of the push and pull between anarchist and Marxist impulses that I deseribe 

is represented in Wobblies and Zapatistas: Conversations on Anarchism, Marxism, 
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and Radical History (2008), a book-length dialogue between Andrej Grubačić, a 
Hungarian anarchist dissident and sociology professor, and Staughton Lynd, a 
Marxian luminary of the New Left. 


2.1 should note that the phrase “anarchist impulse” features several times 

in Graham Benton’s 2002 dissertation, “Unruly Narratives: The Anarchist 
Dimension in the Novels of Thomas Pynchon.” When I discovered Benton’s 
work, I was already developing this term in other writings to describe a 
political inclination I see in work from writers across the twentieth century. 
Though I use the term as I originally intended it, I credit Benton with 
deriving a similar meaning of the term before I independently did so. 


3.Two other essays that accompany Tabbi’s in The Vineland Papers grapple with 
the charge of nostalgia by acknowledging its presence in the novel while using 
formal analysis to uncover satirical intent within nostalgic scenes. See Safer 


1994 and Solomon 1994, 164—66. 


4. David Cowart finds that Pynchon deviates from his earlier work by 
“commit[ing] himself to imagining the relentlessly ahistorical consciousness 

of contemporary American society,’ but he argues that this technique makes 
an “implicit judgment of this shallowness” (1994, 8). Many of the other essays, 
like Cowart’, locate a politically or culturally problematic aspect of the novel 
and then reveal it as an incisive social criticism upon closer inspection. Keeping 
in mind the handful of negative reviews Vineland had already received in the 
popular and academic press, I infer a posture of defense—be it explicit or 
unconscious—in much of The Vineland Papers. 


5.To name a few classics, the years between 1987 and 1998 saw the publica- 
tion of Todd Gitlin’s The Sixties: Years of Hope, Days of Rage (1987); James 

A. Miller's Democracy Is in the Streets: From Port Huron to the Siege of Chicago 
(1987);Terry Anderson’s The Movement and the Sixties (1995); and Doug 
Rossinow’s The Politics of Authenticity (1998). I do not mean to imply that 
earlier accounts, such as Kirkpatrick Sale’s SDS (1973) and Wini Breines’s 
Community and Organization in the New Left, 1962-1968: The Great Refusal 
(1982), fail to critique the New Left or that the later studies do not look 
favorably on some of the New Left’s values and goals. However, earlier studies 
tend to share Breines’s desire to “recognize in the new left of the sixties both 
a living heritage and dilemma to resolve” (1982, 152). In later studies, former 
Movement participants might acknowledge the modest successes of the New 
Left, but the sense of a “living heritage” is eclipsed by cautionary tales of how 
people’s movements are sabotaged from within and from without. By the 
mid-nineties, we begin to see the first work produced by scholars who did not 
participate in sixties radicalism, with the result that scholars have become less 
likely to find much redemptive potential in sixties radicalism. 
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6. In one of the few early critical pieces that estimated the novel positively, 
N. Keith Booker notes that it “consistently calls the radicals of the sixties to 
task for lacking the theoretical awareness to constitute a genuinely effective 
program of political change” (1993, 97). 


7. Central to the long history of anarchist theory is the mutual necessity of 
individual liberty and collectivist organization. Consider Mikhail Bakunin’s 
properly dialectical claim that “freedom without Socialism is privilege and 
injustice, and that Socialism without freedom is slavery and brutality” ([1867] 
1953, 269), or Alexander Berkman’s view that it was anarchism, not Leninism, 
that strove for the stateless equality that Marx and Engels promised: “the 
greatest teachers of socialism [Marx and Engels] had taught that anarchism 
would come from Socialism. They said that we must first have socialism, but 
that after socialism there will be anarchism, and that it would be a freer and 
more beautiful condition of society to live in than socialism” ([1929] 1992, 1). 


8. References to anarchism in Pynchon’s work reach as far back as George 
Levine's “Risking the Moment: Anarchy and Possibility in Thomas Pynchon’s 
Fiction” (1976), but Levine’s classic, setting the dominant critical tone, evokes 
anarchism only as a loose conceptual category rather than as a defined political 
inclination with historical boundaries. Most recently, in “Escaping the Politics 
of Irredeemable Earth: Anarchy and Transcendence in the Novels of Thomas 
Pynchon” (2010), Sean Molloy has noticed that “Pynchon interprets 1984 as 
a warning from the Left against the terrors held not only by fascism, but the 
fascism within the Left itself, and one may infer inherent in all political life,” 
and has connected this insight to anarchist sympathy in Vineland. Ultimately, 
however, Molloy feels that Pynchon’s fiction rejects all politics, including 
anarchism, because “the ultimate consequence of resistance is futility” 
(2010). To my mind, his argument that Pynchon counters that futility with 

a metaphysical transcendence of the notion of politics itself runs up against 
the representation of the numerous Nazi rocket scientists in Gravity’ Rainbow 
who dream of escaping a debased Earth, forming a cautionary tale about 
transcendental faith that appears less directly in all Pynchon’s novels. For other 
treatments, see Benton 2002 and Thomas 2007. 


9. Orwell’s complicated relationship with anarchism is charted by George 
Woodcock, a prominent historian of anarchism, in The Crystal Spirit (1966), a 
unique study that is partly literary-critical exegesis of Orwell’s works and partly 
a memoir of the friendship between Orwell and the author. Woodcock claims 
that the novelist “described himself rather vaguely as an Anarchist” as a young 
man for nearly a decade before fighting for anarchist militias in the Spanish 
Civil War (1966, 26). Even so, the historian recalls many quarrels with Orwell 
during the Second World War over the pacifist and antinationalist stances 
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of anarchists such as himself and Herbert Read, a mutual friend (26-28). 
Woodcock generally seems to feel that Orwell’s notion of libertarian socialism 
overlaps in many places with his own anarchism but that the doctrines should 


not be wholly equated. 


10. Aaron Rosenfield’s “The ‘Scanty Plot’: Orwell, Pynchon, and the Poetics 
of Paranoia” (2004) is the first essay of which I am aware that significantly 
mentions the foreword, but Rosenfield is concerned primarily with the 
critical conversation surrounding Lot 49. Henry Veggian extensively engages 
the foreword in “Thomas Pynchon Against the Day” (2008), referring to the 
presence of “Orwellian anarchism” in Pynchon’s work (209-10), but doesn’t 
focus on Vineland. Molly Hite mentions the piece more briefly in “‘Fun 
Actually Was Becoming Quite Subversive’: Herbert Marcuse, the Yippies, and 
the Value of System in Gravity’s Rainbow” (2010), and Molloy cites it in relation 
to Vineland but argues that Pynchon fatalistically rejects all politics, including 
anarchism (see note 8). 


11.The PLP strenuously insisted that organizational discipline required dives- 
titure of any personal habits not directed toward revolution. Nearly all of the 
sixties histories I have mentioned observe the irony that the PLP’s distaste for 
the counterculture echoed middle American values of the fifties. Bookchin, as 
an anarchist counterculturalist, insists that what he calls the “deep-rooted con- 
servatism of the PLP ‘revolutionaries’ is almost painfully evident; the authori- 
tarian leader and hierarchy replace the patriarch and the school bureaucracy; 
the discipline of the Movement replaces the discipline of bourgeois society; 
the authoritarian code of political obedience replaces the state; the credo of 
‘proletarian morality’ replaces the mores of puritanism and the work ethic” 
({1969] 1971, 176). Pynchon paints Rex’s growing revolutionary tenacity in 
exactly this light. 


12. For example, see N. Katherine Hayles’s contribution to The Vineland 
Papers, “‘ Who Was Saved?’ Families, Snitches, and Recuperation in Pynchon’s 
Vineland” (1994). For the most comprehensive of such treatments, see Sandra 
Baringer’s chapter on Vineland in The Metanarrative of Suspicion in Late 
Tiventieth-Century America (2004). 


13. See David Kadlec’s revelatory and compelling Mosaic Modernism: Anarchism, 
Pragmatism, Culture (2000). Kadlec relies on his own researches into the James 
archive, along with the work of historian Deborah J. Coon, such as “‘One 
Moment in the World’s Salvation’: Anarchism and the Radicalization of 
William James” (1996). 
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Buddhism and the Postmodern Novel: 


Severo Sarduy’s Cobra 


Avram Alpert 


Br studies is a somewhat recent invention. Indeed, as some 
scholars of religion point out today, the very idea that there exists a thing 
called “Buddhism,” a category that can effectively synthesize diverse beliefs 
and practices across space and time, was itself an invention of nineteenth- 
century European scholarship (Lopez 2005, 7; Masuzawa 2005, 121-46). 
This does not mean that the category is in fact meaningless but only 
that its codification is historical, mutable, and constantly transforming. As 
Donald Lopez has written, Buddhism is “less the inevitable unfolding of 
a distinct and self-identical entity and more a dynamic process of borrow- 
ing, conflict and interaction between and within traditions that have been 
identified as Buddhist” (1999, 56). But while Buddhist studies proceeds 
to map these transformations and interactions, scholars in literary studies 
have often continued under the assumption that there is a static essence of 
the teachings of the Buddha. This supposed essence frequently becomes 
a framework for understanding the appearance of the heterogeneous 
schools of Buddhism within twentieth-century literature.! 

Another approach to understanding Buddhism in Western literature 
takes Buddhism’s dynamism to its absurd extreme, arguing that we 
can understand cultural representations of Buddhism in the West as 
completely separate from Buddhist histories and, thus, as completely 
enmeshed in global capitalism. Perhaps the most prominent instance of 
this critique is Slavoj Zizek’s, who writes, for example, that “although 
“Western Buddhism’ presents itself as the remedy against the stressful 
tension of capitalist dynamics . . . it actually functions as its perfect ideo- 
logical supplement” (2001, 12). There is a degree of truth here (a certain 
neo-Buddhist “let it go” attitude is not far from a laissez-faire approach), 
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but without considering how this came to be, and what other forms of 
Buddhism exist in the world today, this view offers an incomplete account 
of both Buddhism and its place in modern and postmodern literature. 
This is especially so given the variety and quality of research in Buddhist 
studies around the world over the past few decades. 

This essay represents an attempt to more closely align such research 
with the criticism of a single novel, Severo Sarduy’s Cobra (1972).° 
A Cuban exile in Paris from 1960 to 1993, Sarduy was among the 
first writers of fiction whose work participated in the rising tide of 
poststructuralism. Roland Barthes, Héléne Cixous, and Philippe Sollers 
were among his most ardent supporters. And Sarduy, like many writers 
in both Paris and Havana, developed a lifelong interest in Buddhism. In 
his middle period, particularly in Cobra and later in Maitreya (1978), the 
question of how to engage the culture and ideas of Buddhism became a 
central preoccupation. 

I argue in what follows that Cobra does a remarkable job of attending 
to Buddhism in both its historical and philosophical aspects. Sarduy 
represents the complicated context of its transmission to the West without 
letting the historical moment overwhelm his serious engagement with the 
philosophy. He thus raises questions—about representation, the politics 
of refusal, the entanglements of political and spiritual liberation, and the 
relation of Buddhism to modernity—that parallel in provocative ways 
those at the center of Buddhist studies today. By considering his novel, its 
criticism, and contemporary Buddhist studies together, we can better un- 
derstand the historicity of intercultural exchange in postmodern literature, 
as well as the complexity of Sarduy’s own engagement with Buddhism. 
Rather than reading Cobra merely as an Orientalist novel, then, I read it 
as a work written in an Orientalist context that it strives to move beyond. 
Against a current of Sarduy criticism, I suggest that Cobra presents not an 
intercultural philosophy—a banal coupling of East and West—but, rather, 
a demand for a philosophy of the future, one that better accounts for the 
complex historical and theoretical relation between modes of thought 
and practice across space and time. In so doing, I hope to demonstrate the 
importance of cross-disciplinary analyses when thinking about the place 
of Buddhism in postmodern literature. 

Such analyses, I further argue, may help us to diversify our under- 
standing of different moments in literary history and, here specifically, 
postmodernism. As we will see in looking at the work of Peter Hallward 
and Vilashini Cooppan, a primary concern about Cobra, as a postmodern 
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novel, is that it evacuates political history in exchange for apolitica] 
identities and language games. This understanding of postmodernism, 
aligned with Fredric Jameson's original critique, is in ascendancy today, 
As Timothy Brennan articulates it, “the project of postmodernism 
now appears in retrospect to have been an effort to salvage something 
liberating from an abject defeat—that is, to embrace commodification as 
a form of transgression, concede the victory of corporate mass culture, 
and enter its logic freely by making it one’s own in order to forge new 
subjectivities” (2014, 231). I suggest, however, that the description on 
which the critique is based might require some nuance. At least with 
regard to Sarduy’s novel, a case can be made that what might appear as 
empty signification and failed transgression in the name of vague, “new 
subjectivities” can be read as meaningful engagements with the forces of 

| an expanding and intensifying global capitalist and imperialist culture. 
Rather than conceding to such a culture, that is, Sarduy plumbs it for 
the connections to another kind of liberation—one that unites new 
visions of economic, identitarian, and spiritual freedom. In this sense, he 
offers a way of thinking about postmodernism’s new subjectivities not 
as capitulations to the logic of colonialism and capitalism but as attempts 
to forge historically situated and responsive ways of being in the face of 
their onslaught. We will see this particularly in his complex investigation 
of the relationship between national and spiritual liberation. And we will 
see, moreover, that it is especially in his, and our, historicizing Buddhism 
that Sarduy’s vision will come to light. Indeed, if we think of Buddhism 
not as sitting easily with postmodern and neoliberal fantasies but as a 
complex, historical phenomenon deeply embedded in political histories, 
we can begin to understand its place in postmodern fiction as well. 


Cobra and its critics 


Cobra brings notorious difficulties to any reader. The plot, confusing at 
first, diverges into quasi-poetic fragments by the end. And anyone trying 
to map the transformations of the characters or narrators is bound to get 
lost—yet Sarduy offers only scorn for confused readers: “Moronic reader: 
if even with these clues, thick as posts, you have not understood that were 
dealing with a metamorphosis . . . abandon this novel and devote yourself 
to screwing or to reading the novels of the Boom, which are much easier 
(C 36). Indeed the difficulty begins with the title itself, which refers to the 
main character's name, the animal, the Spanish verb “cobrar” (meaning t° 
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collect or to charge), the appearance of the word in Octavio Paz’s poem 
“La boca habla,” the avant-garde art movement COBRA (Copenhagen, 
Brussels, Amsterdam), a dead pop singer, a French motorcycle gang, and 
perhaps other things still (76tn). 

Some general structure of a plot does nevertheless emerge." In brief, 
we begin in the Lyrical Theater of Dolls, where Cobra, the Madam’s 
star, is perfect except for her overgrown feet. Various attempts to shrink 
them fail, until a combination of drugs results in disaster, shrinking both 
the Madam and Cobra into little “white dwarfs” (C 20). It turns out, 
however, that the dwarfs are not in fact the Madam and Cobra but only 
their miniature doubles. 

From here the action splits. First the Madam leaves Cobra with the 
dwarfs and Cobra makes various attempts to convert Cobrita (soon to be 
called Pup) into her mimetic double. When the Madam returns, Cobra 
leaves, and the Madam spends her time trying to turn Pup into a full-sized 
Cobra. Then Cobra herself comes back, only to leave again, with Pup, 
on a journey to find Dr. Ktazob (“‘penis slasher’ in Arabic” [Gallo 2007, 
41]). She catches up to him in Tangiers, where he performs a rather 
cruel operation during which he attempts to transfer Cobra’s pain onto 
Pup (in what is taken to be a Lacanian sense [Gallo 2007, 41; Hallward 
2001, 291]). The first part of the novel closes in a subway station, where 
Cobra reappears, the narrative voice begins to dissolve, and the character 
transformations become unclear. 

The second part centers on the lives of four drug pushers from 
Amsterdam—Scorpion, Tundra, Totem, and Tiger—who had appeared 
earlier on in relation to Ktazob. In a somewhat unclear order, Cobra is 
initiated into their gang, there is a raid, various rituals are performed, 
Cobra dies and is reborn (perhaps), they smuggle drugs through cracked 
Buddhist sculptures, and a guru answers their questions about life; a 
parody of Columbus’ diary also appears in the text as does a series of 
prayers/rituals/declamations from an indeterminate (or at least multiple) 
narrator. In the end we are left with various images of the destruction 
of Tibetan temples after the Chinese invasion, the loss of faith and com- 
mercialization that follows, and finally a prayer for a better tomorrow 
that concludes with a variation of the famous Indo-Tibetan chant, Om 
mani padme hum. (It is usually translated as “The Jewel in the Lotus” or 
“Hail the Lotus-Jewel,” or something similar. Sarduy’s version, “May the 
Diamond come to the lotus flower,” is an important variation to which 
we will return [C 149; translation emended].)° 
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What are we to make of the strong presence of Buddhism here> 
Early readers like Jorge Aguilar Mora had relatively little to say. Calling 
the final parts “a Zen interrogation,’ he concluded: “It is a sacred book, 
in effect . . . a text which synthesizes, without opposition, the Orient and 
the Occident” (1976, 30-31). Though she focuses more fully on Sarduy’s 
Orientalism, Julie Kushigian takes a similar view: “The blending of the 
Eastern and Western [is] a movement toward a harmonious, renewing 
worldview” (1991, 93). In his pioneering work on the novel, Roberto 
González Echevarria sees neither a harmonious coupling nor a combina- 
tion of the sacred and the profane, arguing instead for a political reading: 
“We return to Tibet, but to a Tibet from which the gods have fled with 
the advance of the Chinese. The ‘Indian Diary, then, traces a return to the 
sacred, but it finds the mountain empty, or vitiated” (1987, 161). Still, in 
Echevarría’ reading the Orient ultimately appears more as a metaphysical 
idea of the West than a philosophical or political articulation of its own: 
“Writing, once again associated with ritual physical mutilation, is the 
repressed; therefore, in the Occident, its birth and origin are associated 
with the Orient” (158). For him, castration in the novel figures an al- 
legorical lack that the Orient, as writing, must fill. Finally, Cobra is read 
here as a critique of Western metaphysics but not as an engagement with 
philosophies beyond its purview.° 
There are two recent pieces of Sarduy criticism on which I will 
focus my discussion throughout the remainder of the essay. The first is 
Hallward’s Absolutely Postcolonial (2001), which assumes a static essence 
of Buddhism. Thus, although Hallward takes a serious look at the place 
of Buddhism in Cobra, this merely leads him to describe the novel as “an 
assemblage of koans and mantras, sifted through a baroque Tel Quel filter” 
(2001, 290). Its “fundamental dimensions” are “Buddhist” in the sense 
that the novel is built on a philosophy that holds “a purely immanent 
conception of the universe, in which everything exists or inheres on the 
same plane, as aspects of one matter-energy or intensity, a wholly literal 
conception of expression... a wholly immediate conception of action 
or transformation” (298). He also offers a political critique: “There are no 
periods of rest or recuperation, there is no time to catch WYO), oo o Rather 
than describe an object, such koanlike sequences claim, in the voiding 
of all actual objectivity, a Creative coherence of their own” (294-95). 
Without reflection, Hallward suggests, Cobra succumbs to the given 
order. I argue below that this idea, similar to Žižek’ about the politics 
of “Western Buddhism,” does not hold in a reading of the novel. In 
general, Hallward makes too many presumptions about what Buddhism 
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oe eae hat in fact predominate in Sarduy’s narrative. While he does 
go te a for veiei Sarduy’s interest in Buddhism, he too 
He j es that some vague Buddhist philosophy is the truth of the 
quickly assumes 8 
Pa second work I will be engaging is Vilashini Cooppan’s Worlds 
within (2009), which argues that Sarduy merely exposes Orientalist 
fantasies, without making any move to engage Buddhism beyond this. 
And Sarduy, Cooppan claims, is less interested in Buddhist philosophy 
than the “kitsch India” of exiles, rituals, and transformations (2009, 253). 
Furthermore, in her psychoanalytic reading, this India is in fact only ever 
a mourning for Cuba. This might seem odd since Cuba barely figures in 
the novel, but for Cooppan Cuba is present “in the peculiar register of 
desire” (256). Following the Lacanian analysis of desire as trying to fill 
a lack, she reads India as a thwarted desire to return to Cuba: “Cobra’s 
body and India’s space are purely imaginary displacements of a desire that 
never comes home to its object” (257). She reads this endless desiring 
negatively and opposes it to Derrida’s account of the specter, “whose 
haunting presence and ceaseless demand provide the condition for justice 
to emerge” (259). Hence, while her critique denies Hallward’s invocation 
of pure univocity, it shares with him a political suspicion about Sarduy’s 
presentism. In Sarduy, she suggests, “history is the enemy” and “not only 
is temporality evacuated . . . but futurity too” (228, 259). Sarduy’s writing 
about politics and history is, I think, more complex than this, and we can 
see it by looking more closely at his engagement with Tibetan Buddhism 
m exile. I will argue below that although Cooppan is right to suggest in 
response to Hallward that Sarduy presents more a fantasy of India than 
an engagement with its philosophy, this is true only up to a point, and 
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contemporary. artists like John Cage and Akira Kurosawa found ways 
of turning Zen’s supposed complicity into radical political potentials. 
Sarduy’s position in Cobra, I argue in what follows, finds a place between 
these poles by historicizing and contextualizing modern Zen. What 
Cobra ultimately shows us is that Zen was neither politically bankrupt 
nor a political cure-all, but, rather, that it was a philosophy struggling to 
articulate itself across cultural and historical barriers. 

In order to understand what is happening in Sarduy’s engagement 
with Zen, we need to begin with a general understanding of Buddhism 
and its reception in the West. We can use Hallward’s work as a foil to 
understand how this historical understanding changes how we read Cobra, 
Į am singling out Hallward here both because he is the first critic to have 
an extended discussion of Buddhist philosophy as part of his reading of 
Cobra, and because the ambitious scope of his work—to redefine the very 
terms of postcolonial theory, a project Nick Nesbitt has called “the most 
important and philosophically substantial text on its subject in the last 
decade” (2010, 138-39)—allows us to see some of why these concerns 
are so important. I will come to suggest that Sarduy’s Cobra manages 
to understand the situation of Buddhism in the West better than his 
critics, and thus that the novel has something important to say about our 
contemporary condition. 

In repudiating some of Hallward’s claims about Buddhism my point is 
not that Sarduy was somehow a better scholarly reader of Buddhism than 
his critics, but simply that his representation of Buddhism and its context 
is more resonant with recent critical and historical studies. Bringing 
Sarduy in line with these studies is more illuminating for reading the 
novel than Hallward’s generic account, It is not, however, my intention 
to show that there is some real Buddhism out there that other critics have 
missed. I agree with Edward Said when he writes that “my whole point 
about this system is not that it is a misrepresentation of some Oriental 
essence—in which I do not for a moment believe—but that it operates 
as representations usually do, for a purpose, according to a tendency, 
in a specific historical, intellectual and even economic setting” (1979, 
273; my emphasis). Yet one can believe that there is not a “real Orient” 
out there while at the same time showing that there are more and less 
accurate descriptions of things. How people the world over understood 
a phenomenon as complex and international as Buddhism is always 
articulated within a given set of interests, concerns, and knowledge. 
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rd, however, begins his discussion of Buddhism by making 
ng generalizations: 1) “Buddhism begins as a refusal of worldly 
ce” and 2), citing an older Buddhist scholar, “All of the many 
oie of Buddhism maintain that ‘reality’ —be it called ‘nature, ‘self- 
see orci nature, [or] Buddha-nature . . . is one. . . . In order to 
HEE final liberation, living beings must realize this unity of the real” 
(2001, 10). When assessing such claims about the history of Buddhism, 
itis worth recalling Lopez’s remark, cited above, that Buddhism is “less 
the inevitable unfolding of a distinct and self-identical entity and more 
a dynamic process of borrowing, conflict and interaction between 
and within traditions that have been identified as Buddhist.” Indeed, 
Hallward’s two generalizations are highly debatable. As to the first point, 
that is, Buddhism’s refusal of “worldly coherence,’ one can simply note 
that the validity of external reality is in fact one of the central debates 
within studies of the transmission and meaning of Buddhism. Tibetologist 
Georges Dreyfus (1997), for example, dedicated more than 600 pages to 
unpacking only one of the significant stands of this debate in the Tibetan 
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tradition. 

Similarly, the claim that all of the varieties of Buddhism share a 
concept of oneness is equally false and elides a major debate within 
Buddhist studies. For example, Matsumoto Shiro, a main exponent 
of “critical Buddhism” in Japan, has argued that “the doctrine of 
tathagata-garbha [Buddha-nature] is not Buddhist” (1994, 165). When 
Shiro critiques the idea of Buddha nature, he critiques it precisely for 
the way in which it assumes a unity of all objects. Therefore, for him, this 
means that any assertion of a monistic reality is not Buddhist. Against 
e ta “mus Buddhism” is based on pratityasamutpada, or 
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asks, “What’s the quickest way to liberation?” to which the guru responds, 
“Don’t think about it” (C 102). This is indeed a strange response. Most 
people don’t think about exiting the cycle of reincarnation and that, 
according to most Buddhist texts, is why they are stuck in it. The point 
should be to effectually do something to end the cycle of suffering, 
Saying, “don’t think about it,” thus accords with the sense that Hallward 
and others have that this is one of the standard paradoxes of Zen thought. 
As D.T. Suzuki writes, “According to the followers of Zen, its apparently 
paradoxical statements are not artificialities contrived to hide themselves 
behind a screen of obscurity. . . . They are to be experienced in the 
inmost soul when they become for the first time intelligible” (1964, 33). 
This appears like just such a paradoxical statement meant to provoke a 
deeper understanding. 

To begin to understand what else is happening here, however, it 
should be noted that Sarduy lived in the brief historical moment in 
which someone born outside of East Asia would take an interest in Chan 
or Zen Buddhism. Early Western accounts of Zen, coming largely from 
Jesuit missionaries, tended to think of it as a degraded local practice, 
vastly inferior to the moral and practical advice of Confucianism (see 
Faure 1996). When the “Oriental Renaissance” of the Romantic period 
surged, its almost exclusive focus was on India as the origin of civilization. 
When Japan’s fortunes in the eyes of the West began to shift as a result of 
the Meiji Restoration, Zen’s status in Japan itself came under attack. Zen 
was considered exotic, outdated, and useless. It was only under the skillful 
rearticulations of Zen by a series of scholars and religious leaders that led 
to the changes in fortune that brought us the Zen we know today (see 
Ketelaar 1993). 

As Bernard Faure notes, “Since the end of the nineteenth century, 
two major types of discourse on Buddhism have developed.” One is the 
Western reductions and exoticizations; the other is “national variants 
of Asian discourse . . . themselves impregnated by second-degree 
Orientalism (reacting against Western discourse, but still influenced by 
it)” (1996, 5).? Suzuki was one of the major figures who reshaped this 
vision of Zen. Hallward cites him extensively, as did Sarduy, as did Martin 
Heidegger, C. G. Jung, Allen Ginsberg, Jack Kerouac, John Cage, Erich 
Fromm, Roland Barthes, and many others. Notions we have inherited that 
Buddhism is about “pure experience,” satori, or sudden enlightenment, and 

that Zen represents an ideal state of tranquility beyond language can be, 
in many ways, traced to Suzuki’s popularizing work. 
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‘ rate” (2010, 242).'° The point is thus that, as critics such as Faure, 

J a Sharf (1995), and David McMahan (2008) have noted, we need to 

i understand that Suzuki’s writings developed in a very specific intellectual 

3). context that combined attempts to modernize Zen Buddhism and present 

4 it as something uniquely Japanese, while at the same time showing how 
it spoke to the general turmoil of the modern world. 

it Let us return to Cobra and see what this historical understanding 

in might illuminate about its supposed relation to modern Zen ideas. To 

Xa begin with, in Suzuki’s Zen world, insights into enlightenment tend to 

m take place outside of mainstream society. They happen in walks on forest 

e, paths or in conversations in secluded monasteries. In the midst of society, 

ae Suzuki suggests, the highest form of living is captured in the Japanese 

a word “wabi,” a kind of simplicity that implies a capacity for “transcenden- 

vi tal aloofness in the midst of multiplicities” (2010, 22). But such aloofness 

of is precisely what is refused to the monks in Cobra. Rather than an aloof 

n and transcendent oneness, they are bound to their historical context. They 

ul are not in a monastery but in something more like a nightclub or den 

xi of thieves, driven there both by their own greed and by their exile from 

x2 Tibet. After the guru finishes his lesson about not thinking, the scene is 
narrated as follows: 
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at oe 8 E ang still another, in color, containing top secret 

id T sns of the new winter fashions) (C 102). 

S t a ae Pa has been reduced to a kind of theatrical display 

meric ghs and approval, like a game show or live television. 


an po < Be A 
POP stars float into the scene as if it were nothing. Then there 
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is a drug raid and cocaine is hidden along with Buddhist maxims, politica] 
secrets, and the financial prospects of high fashion. The scene is very far 
from Suzuki’s wabi, and so is the monk himself. Although he tries to 
continue answering questions, “he finished the prayer frantically scratch- 
ing his head.” And, as he exits, he can only limpidly shout his wisdom “to 
the distracted crowd” (103). 

We could read such a scene as suggesting that the pure philosophy 
of Buddhism is getting lost on the distracted crowd or we could read it, 
as Hallward might, as a zany and empty gesture meant to drive us into 
ever deeper paroxysms of paradox and supposed enlightenment. But 
there is another possibility here to consider, and that is to see this scene 
as a kind of historicization of the transmission of Buddhism. As we saw 
above, Suzuki’s presentation of Zen as a Japanese phenomenon with 
universal implications was meant to provide the remedy for many ills of 
the postmodern soul. Whether or not it was so for Sarduy, as previous 
critics have implied, is another question. As we have just seen, Sarduy 
does not directly praise Zen in a scene like this so much as show the 
complex and distracted way its ideas have been transmitted. And if, as John 
McRae has argued, the centerpiece of Zen is the moment of “encounter 
between teacher and student,” then it is the very center of Zen that is 
missing in this distracted scene (2003, 7). Indeed, Cobra is hardly “Zen” at 
all in Hallward’s sense, unless one presupposes that what Sarduy seeks is 
some vague mystical union with the oneness of the universe. Rather than 
writing a “Zen” text, Sarduy is, even if unwittingly, exposing this desire 
for Buddhism to help “us” overcome modern alienation. What we see 
here, however, is that that alienation is still drowning out the very message 
that might help. This is not a “refusal of worldly coherence”; it is simply 
and unfortunately an incoherent world. The appropriate global Zen for 
the time of Cobra is still struggling to emerge, and Sarduy is probing the 
conditions of its emergence. 

We can thus locate Sarduy’s work within other contemporary 
attempts to think about the politics of Zen Buddhism. Hallward maintains, 
in his discussion of Sarduy, that Zen is “flamboyantly amoral” and thus 
lacks any political edge (2001, 288). Zizek has similarly attacked Zen on 
the ground that it is an “ethically neutral instrument” (2002, xlvii). But 
in their presumptuous readings of both historical and modern Zen, these 
critics overlook how writers and artists were actually engaging with 
Zen at the time. Sarduy was not alone, after all, when he engaged the 
question of what Zen might mean for contemporary ethics and politics. 

Jonathan Katz (1999) has argued, for example, in a moving piece dealing 
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% silence about his relationship with Merce Cunningham, that 
me was part of a “Zen” therapeutic he learned from Suzuki. 
ed “not to think about it” allowed him to move past the 
Le oe a gay man in America, and to focus less on his identity 
an a his capacity for ethical action in the world; something that 
He slowing Suzuki, called “nobility” (quoted in Katz 1999, 46). We 
also see this within Japan’s own modernizing of the Zen tradition in the 
films of Akira Kurosawa. In The Hidden Fortress, for example, © is only 
after the hero’s enemy learns the meaning of the song lyrics “The life 
ofa man / Burn it with the fire / The life of an insect / Throw it into 
the fire / Ponder and you'll see / The world is dark / And this floating 
world is a dream” that he takes up action in defense of the persecuted 
protagonist (Kurosawa 1987). What Cage and Kurosawa allow us to see 
are two widely different contexts in which Zen lessons form the basis for 


W.: ith 
such 


politics. Rather than leading them to refuse the world in an “amoral” or 
“ethically neutral” way, the doctrines of “not thinking about it” or “letting 
it go” allowed these thinkers to abandon something else: their failed routes 
of life. Through this abandonment they developed new forms of ethics 
and politics. What I have suggested here is that Sarduy’s Cobra does not 
succumb to the given order but rather explores the difficulty—though 
not the impossibility—of formulating such a new position in the midst 
of the postmodern world. 


Historicizing Buddhism II: Tibetans in exile 


and the politics of transmission 


We turn now from Sarduy’ reception of Zen to his focus on Tibetan 
Buddhists in exile in India. If, for Hallward, Sarduy places too much faith 
ce for A he does not place enough. In her reading, 
cna > ee ns Tibetans in the novel are part ofa phantasmagoric 
ta Sa a ae einjpceveince is less important on its own terms 
a aes ae a Que Sarduy s displacement from Cuba. While there 
the Tibetane i £ Se oe think that it misses two engagements with 
ae ee a e. First, a political engagement that deals with the 
; colonization both in the Americas by Western powers 
enth centuries and in Tibet, by China, around 
of the twentieth century; and, second, a philosophical engage- 
t the possibility of cosmological liberation. In other words, the 
n the novel are part of a serious questioning of what happens to 
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spiritual liberation when political emancipation is thwarted. After briefly 
returning to Cooppan’s claims, this section traces the intertwining of these 
two modes of liberation in the second part of Cobra. 

Cooppan’s reading of Cobra is very attentive to the politics of 
representation. She understands how the novel as a whole undoes claims 
to deep spiritual readings and explains at length how Sarduy seeks to 
criticize Orientalist fantasy by focusing on the continually transformative 
nature of contemporary India. Sarduy himself had said as much in an 


oft-quoted remark: 


This is not about a transcendental, metaphysical or profound 
India, but on the contrary, about an exaltation of the superficial 
and I would say even the kitsch India.'! I believe, and I would 
have liked it if Octavio Paz agreed—and I think he does—that 
the only decoding Westerners can do, that the only unneurotic 
reading of India that is possible given our logocentrism, is this 
one which privileges the surface. The rest is Christianizing trans- 
lation, syncretism, real superficiality. (quoted in Kushigian 
1991, 78, and in Cooppan 2009, 254)!? 


Cooppan respects this move to undo Orientalism but ultimately finds it 
insufficient. She suggests that it forces us to flatten cultural difference and 
leads us to merely mourn the loss of depth and knowledge of the other: 
“One wonders if the kitsch India does not silence too much” (255). While 
I agree with Cooppan, I think that Sarduy did too, and, further, I think 
that another possibility for engagement is available to the reader in the 
second part of Cobra, where the question of Tibetan Buddhism in India 
and its representation becomes paramount. Through its own investigation 
of that representation, Cobra does not merely show us the kitsch; it takes 
us up to the point from which we could move beyond it. 

With quotes from the Bardo Thödol (commonly known as the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead),'> a somewhat literal search for liberation and enlighten- 
ment, and variations on Tantric rituals, there are undoubtedly spiritual 
elements present there. But in terms of both structure and content, the 
meaning of these passages confirms Cooppan’s suspicions and points 
beyond a straightforward philosophical reading. Consider, for example, a 
line from near the beginning of the “Indian Journal”: “Death—the pause 
that refreshes—is part of life” (C 130). “The pause that refreshes” (and 
its Spanish equivalent “la pausa que refresca”) is a famous phrase from 
a Coca-Cola ad from the 1930s and after. The sentence, an otherwise 
straightforward thought on reincarnation, becomes tied up in more than 
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n when this fact is taken into account. To add to the layers 
n note that Cobra’s sex transformation earlier in the book is 

dered as a form of reincarnation: “If in the intermediate state the 
on ae factor of the subject vanishes it is possible that he may founder 
Peabo or that, when coming to, he might not recognize himself 
in his restructured body” (59). So, death, castration, and Coca-Cola all 
form part of life. This is not a teaching that one tends to find in ancient 
Tibetan texts! Rather, it signals the ways in which commercialization 
and historical transformation are complicating and rearranging historical 
truths. Sarduy certainly believes, philosophically, that death is part of life, 
but what does it mean that there are other factors impinging on this 


spiritualist 
here, one Ca 


realization? 
This moment is prefigured closer to the beginning of part two in 


“The Initiation,’ where Cobra is being brought into the motorcycle 
gang. At one point it is narrated, “It wasn’t Indian music. It was the 
Beatles. It was Ravi Shankar. The tabla served as background for a Shell 
commercial” (C 86). The impulse might be to suggest that this is Sarduy 
mocking cultural transformations and commercialization, and this is true 
to an extent. But he is also noting a certain ontology of transmission: the 
very fact that things are transmitted means that they are not complete in 
themselves, not pure in themselves, and open to continual transforma- 
tions and changes. All cultural transmissions are open to the danger of 
both beneficent and malignant transformation. Music or literature might 
reorient the transmission in a positive way, while Shell or Coca-Cola 
might hijack it for commercial interests. One can certainly condemn one 
or the other, but one still has to admit the basic structure of transmission 
as this openness to change.'+ This is again not to say that the change is 
externally added and is not part of what Sarduy would call the “polyvalent 
center” itself (Sarduy et al. 1972, 42). In other words, Sarduy does not 
The eize commercialized WOK to some poya: “pure” 
Teal eoo example, he inserts the name COBRA” into the Bardo 
g on the historicity of the spiritual text (C 104). 

cee eo has brilliantly shown, this is where French 
oe as Tibetan Buddhism both meet and part ways. 
Tecan cee notion of the Buddhist tradition, Dreyfus explores 
dl con Be r continual panees of debate, transformation, 
Particular fe the latter he writes: Each text is addressed toa 
intended (ched Pe a ae group of trainees for whom it is specially 
enefit fom the Sr a'i gdul bya). Only that specific audience will fully 
Xt; another audience will require another commentary 
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appropriate to its background, dispositions, and abilities” (2003, 186). He 
then compares this tradition of commentary with Derrida’s notion of the 
supplement. For Derrida, in Dreyfus’s reading, though there may be better 
and worse interpretations, there is “no privileged standpoint from which 
meaning can be determined or closure achieved” (187). In the Tibetan 
tradition, by contrast, closure—meaning the promise of liberation or 
nirvana—is the guiding purpose behind all commentary. What drives the 
intense argumentation within Tibetan schools is thus not whether or not 
there is closure but, rather, how it is to be attained (188). One question 
for readers of Sarduy, then, is to ask what the place of closure is in his 
novel. Is all this play of transmission endless and ongoing, or is it directed 
toward some final liberation? (Or again, is this about a critique of Western 
metaphysics, or an opening up to a different way of viewing the meaning 
of the world? Or perhaps both?) 

My suggestion is that Cobra is agnostic about the final result but open 
to the possibility of ultimate transformation. In order to understand how 
it articulates this skeptical openness, we need first to see, again, how the 
question of representation abuts these questions of philosophy. Some 
recent critical studies have suggested that this play of transmission is not 
only about theory but also the attempted commodification of Tibetan 
religion. In a study of Indo-Tibetan Tantric practices and their representa- 
tion in the West, Hugh Urban has argued that Tantra’s complex history has 
in part enabled its transformation into a religious discourse well-suited 
for today’s global, capitalist imagination: “With its apparent union of 
spirituality and sexuality, sacred transcendence and material enjoyment, 
Tantra might well be said to be the ideal religion for contemporary 
consumer culture” (2003, 207). We see this clearly in Cobra with Sarduy’s 
coupling of Tibetan rituals with Shell commercials and pop music. When 
thinking of transmission in the novel, then, we are thinking about a 
complex set of political and philosophical problems that cut to the heart 
of postmodernity. 

We have seen above how thinkers like Zizek correctly identify this 
troubling matrix of Buddhism and capitalism. Politically speaking, Sarduy’s 
position is in fact similar, and his presentation of such commercialized 
transmission is not an anything-goes stance lacking critical edge. Toward 
the end of Cobra the “Grand Lamia” states, “Yes, white shaggy monks, I 
am fulfilling my karma in this suburban hovel, selling the ancient tankas 
[a kind of painting traditionally used for religious practices] of the Order 

and trafficking in copper scepters, now rusted green, in order to support 
the last lamas of the Yellow Hat” (C 146). What we can see here is that 
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hi ahistorical discourse on Buddhism is not apparent in 
some my: a osition in a “suburban hovel,” rusting and relying on 
Cobra. RA ae stay alive, is given a clear and critical representation. 
the od eng an abstract knowledge of Buddhism in these lines; 
Sarduy ae colonization and the exile of the Tibetan people. What 
n E E i about is the present condition of transmission, which 
Di olas scrambling to retain some unity and identity over time. 
Moreover, what is mocked here is precisely the desire for Buddhism to be 
something for us—for Tantra to fulfill capitalism's dream of commodifi- 
able spirituality. The tourist buying the lama’s thangkas is buying into that 
dream, whereas the lama is simply trying to stay alive and transmit what 
he can of the Dharma. This movement across time profoundly affects 
Sarduy’s presentation of Buddhism. (Hence history, contrary to Cooppan’s 
reading, is the grounding force, not the enemy, of Sarduy’s novel.) 
Further evidence of this complicated relation is given by the very 
fact of the “Indian Journal” that closes the book. Unlike the Romantics, 
Columbus was looking for India not in search of a mythic origin of 
humankind but as part of the origins of the system of global capital. 
In a passage of his journal parodied by Sarduy, an Edenic landscape of 
natural beauty and riches is described, followed by the ominous closing 
line: “A most tame people” (C 134). The search for India did not lead 
to the universal openness for growth promised by capitalism. Rather, as 
in Marx’s analysis, it led to the history of capital “written in letters of 
blood and fire” (Marx 1992, 875). Sarduy suggests a parallel here between 
Columbus and the Chinese, who came with promises to “liberate” Tibet 
from tradition, just as the colonizers “liberated” the natives from savagery. 
We can see throughout the last few pages of Cobra Sarduy’s frustration at 
the fate of the exiles and Buddhism in general:“A neon tube lights golden 
Gautama whose lips are stretched in a rictus” (C 149).!° 
icon a novel departs from Žižek, this tragic grimace of the 
re nce i Ta the end of Sarduy’s stony Instead it returns to 
aa ultural transmission and philosophical hermeneutics that 
the fature a ae upile text moves after ine rictus into a passage on 
"NG desea is cine can appreciate Levine's remarkable translation): 
and ois ` out again, until upon the NOLAN, the peace 
image Bits fe 3 ae show their orange fogar (C 149). The 
text, Light ae Rios oe end of Edwin Amoi classic Orientalist 
otus Rise Gen : a oses with the stanza, ‘The Dew is on the 
ae a pee un! / And lift my leaf and mix me with the wave. 
a hum, the Sunrise comes! The Dewdrop slips into the 
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shining Sea!” (quoted in Lopez 1998, 120). After repeating this Motif of 
the rising sun, Sarduy concludes his own novel with a version of the Om 
mani padme hum: “In the echo left by a cymbal, the deepest [la más grave] 
of the four voices will pronounce the syllables: May the Diamond come 
to the lotus flower [Que a la flor de loto el Diamante advenga]” (C 149. 
translation emended). However, although it seems to cite Arnold’s poem, 
it does so with a significant variation. First, Arnold’s interest is in the 
beautiful philosophy of the Buddha, and he has no interest in politics. His 
concern is with the transmission of this philosophy in as accurate a way as 
possible to Europe. Second, it is safe to assume that Arnold, following the 
scholarship of his day, believed that the saying “Om mani padme hum” 
meant something like, “Hail the Jewel in the Lotus,” a common translation 
at the time. (A typical Spanish rendering would be “jOm, la joya en el 
loto!”) As such, the poem closes with his salute to the Buddha and his 
vision of the transmission of Buddhism to the West. 

Sarduy’s ending is significantly different. He did not find the Buddha 
in the written text transmitted unblemished through scholarship but 
rather in “the echo left by a cymbal.” In other words, he finds it in the 
fading sound that is left as a trace for the future. Moreover, this is a trace 
to which the future must attend. Levine translates “la mas grave” correctly 
as “the deepest,” but it can of course also mean “the most grave.” In other 
words, it is not just the tonally deepest voice but spatially as well—the 
voice from the grave making a command. “Anxiety in the face of the 
ghost,” Derrida writes, “is properly revolutionary” (1994, 109).!7 This is 
similarly so here for Sarduy, who is watching the destruction of a culture 
and following only its last echoes or traces. This is how the politics of 
transmission and interpretation undergird his approach to “kitsch India.” 
If there is a message to be heard in the philosophy of the Buddha, it is 
one demanding not just abstract praise and philosophical commentary 
but also close attention and a political opening. 

This dual need becomes clear in the novel’ last line. Cobra closes with 
the hope that the diamond will come [advenir] to the lotus flower. The 
Spanish “advenir” signifies an event to come, like the arrival of the Judeo- 
Christian Messiah or, here, the Buddha. In saying the mantra one tries to 
convoke the Buddha, but the choice of the verb signals a future that 3s 
not guaranteed any more than any previous transmission of the Dharma. 
It is a prayer—a hope for the future that must be worked through if it is 

to come to be. Sarduy in his closing lines is not hailing Buddhism; he 18 
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3g for a future of knowledge capable of showing both wisdom and 
ra n, and rising, like the symbolic lotus, unblemished from the 
oppa dh it sits. This is not the mystical oneness of the universe; this 
mog A a koni demand for change in both thought and being, the 
isthe eee of which the author cannot foresee. Finally, then, we 
can A Sarduy neither rejects nor embraces Buddhist cosmological 
closure, but he does welcome its possibility. 

We should note one final irony here: “om mani padme hum” 
is an incorrect transliteration by the first generation of European 
Sanskrit scholars. The missionaries before them, who did not know 
the language but who lived with the Tibetans, seemed to have known 
the truth: “Manipadme” is in fact one word, and it most likely refers to 
Avalokiteśvara, literally “the Lord who looks down [in empathy]” (Lopez 
2005, 132; Buswell and Lopez 2013, 82). So the “correct” translation is 
something like “Hail the Lotus-Jewel One” and the “correct” meaning 
is that this is praise for Avalokitesvara. I put “correct” in scare quotes 


hopi! 


ultim 


because, as Lopez has argued, there are competing ideas within the 
history of Tibetan Buddhism (many Tibetans are more concerned with 
the ritual practice that surrounds the phrase than the meaning, anyway), 
and this translation still does not explain why padme is feminine, since 
Avalokiteśvara is generally male (Lopez 2005, 132-34). This uncertainty 
of gender also led to a history of speculation that the “jewel in the lotus” 
had an implicit sexual meaning, though this, too, is debated (122-23). 
Whether or not Sarduy was aware of this history, the final invocation of 
a feminized male Buddha fits rather nicely with Cobra’s journey. All of 
this is to say, then, that either by attaching a simplistic Buddhist moral to 
the story, or by denying the real Buddhist elements of the narrative, we 
undercut the historical and cultural density of Cobra. 
ree aao de ghoi that Sarduy presents a critique of the 
andi ee ron u dism but that does not mean that he abandons 
irely. Sarduy’s interest is not in the “original” Buddhism 
that so fascinated Westerners like Ar Id her, 1 : r ar 
Bete cc eee Se ace ike Arnold. Rather, it is a turn toward 
contemporary pe oe i knowledge that can change the stakes of 
Was available eq cae discourse. Kitsch India may have been all that 
that will be e uy, but it does not mean that that is the only thing 
this, the atable in the future, or perhaps even in our day. If we hear 


conclusi c A 
Superfici lusion of Cobra may shake us out of our complacent and 
Icial knowledge. 
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Conclusion 


To summarize: I have set out here to oppose three readings of Sarduy’s 
text: 1) that it proffers a mystical Buddhism; 2) that it is seeking to fill a 
lack in his soul with a Buddhist experience; 3) that its critique of a desire 
for Buddhism means that it does not ultimately aim to stir engagement 
with Buddhism. Instead I have argued: 1) Sarduy’s Buddhism is not 
mystical (or at least not solely mystical) but rather an attempt to under- 
stand how Buddhism in exile is being damaged and appropriated. 2) He 
does not, however, seek a return to some original Buddhism any more 
than to his homeland. Such searches for origins are not only impossible 
but in fact retrograde fantasies with potential for colonial violence. He 
seeks, rather, to hear the call to action in the present, a call that comes 
from the past and sounds into the future. 3) This engagement with 
transmission is an engagement with the future of knowledge. Although 
Sarduy criticizes vague appropriations of Buddhism, he remains interested 
in the knowledge it offers and the possibilities for articulating it within 
the context of future thought and action. 

We all need to better understand not only other cultures but also 
the historical ways in which our interactions have structured our beliefs 
about each other. This, it seems to me, is a major lesson of Cobra. What 
the overall trajectory of the work implies is that each and every one of 
Sarduy’s baroque references refers itself to a specific history taking place 
somewhere else. Like the elliptical object of which he was so fond, they 
appear here but have an invisible counterpart elsewhere. The trick is 
not to condemn the appearance of these elements but to work through 
their connections to what remains hidden, invisible, or even purposefully 
occluded. Local work that not only uncovers the hidden but also passes 
through its network of relations to find the plurality of the globe, the 


planet, and even the cosmos: that is Sarduy’s hope for a philosophy of the 
future. 


Avram Alpert is Andrew W. Mellon postdoctoral associate in the department of 
English and Center for Cultural Analysis at Rutgers University. 
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12. For the strange history of this book and title, see chapter two of Lopez’ 
Prisoners of Shangri-La. 


13.The notion of transmission I employ here derives from Derrida’s critique of 
Lacan in “Purveyor of Truth”: “Without this danger [of failed transmission] z% 
the circuit of the letter would never have even begun” (1975, 66). That things 
are contaminated to begin with, and that that contamination is constitutive, js 
central to both Derrida’s philosophy and Sarduy’s account of India. My reading 
of Derrida has been deeply informed by Martin Higglund’s Radical Atheism 
(2008) and “Chronolibidinal Reading” (2009). I bring in Derrida here not 
only because Sarduy was interested in his works but also because of his place 
in the criticism of Echevarria and Cooppan. 


14. As Karl Marx put it in the Communist Manifesto, “The discovery of America, 
the rounding of the Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising bourgeoisie. 
The East-Indian and Chinese markets, the colonization of America, trade 

with the colonies, the increase in the means of exchange and in commodities 
generally, gave to commerce, to navigation, to industry, an impulse never before 
known, and thereby, to the revolutionary element in the tottering feudal 
society, a rapid development” (1978, 474). 


15. Given Sarduy’s interest in contemporary American art, it is worth asking 
if the “Zen-inspired” Fluxus might have been on his mind, especially the 
neon light tubes of Dan Flavin. This would add to the possibilities of global 
transmission/contamination implied in the statement. 


16.1 first came across this quote in Pheng Cheah’s Spectral Nationality (2003, 
389). 


17. This is not to say that Sarduy never made statements to this effect, but 
simply that such a logic is not in fact what is operative in Cobra. 
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“My Trespass Vision”: Disability, Sexuality, and 
Nationality in Hart Crane’s Versions of “The Idiot” 


Paul Bradley Bellew 


Fae critics have written volumes on the work of American 
poet Hart Crane since his death in 1932, very few have commented 
substantially on a crucial feature of his writing: his intense process of 
revision. Perform an Internet search for Crane’s poem “O Carib Isle!” for 
example, and while the most prominent result is usually from the website 
of the Poetry Foundation, if, after scrolling through the obviously avant- 
garde, free-verse text as it was taken from the 1933 edition of Crane’s 
collected works, one follows the link to a scan of the poem as it appeared 
in the October 1927 issue of Poetry, one sees a strikingly different poem 
comprised of quatrains and cinquains in blank verse. The differences in 
words, syntax, and structure are immense, in truth constituting entirely 
different poems. Thus, somewhere between the publication in Poetry and 
the discovery of the final version of “O Carib Isle!” in Crane’s papers after 
his death, the poem had undergone radical revision. The fact that Crane 
published multiple, strikingly different versions of the same poem—that 
are, with today’s technology, widely and freely available—might give 
literary critics pause. 

Of course, Crane was by no means the only early twentieth-century 
author committed to extended revision. Hannah Sullivan argues that with 
the introduction of technological innovations like the typewriter, and 
with the increasing affordability of paper, it was in the modernist period 
that the concept of revision became central to the writing process (2013, 
5). Most famously perhaps, T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land is often presented 
as the result of the collaborative revision process undertaken by Eliot 
with Ezra Pound. Relying on the work of Jerome McGann and other 
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. ality, oe Xe Hc 
Disability, 
xtual criticism, George Bornstein promotes a scholarship 


ates of te IA p ' 
oes on the “linguistic code” of a literary text—the actual 


not only i a ie 
bare e that comprises it—but one that also attends to the implications 
language =e 


~ “pibliographic code”—the material aspects of the text as it appears 
o o aa a particular instantiation and as it changes with different 
orn iii Lis a print locations, an approach that counters dominant 
BE ins of modernism as a collection of canonical texts existing 
aoe woe! ocular in an abstract and ahistorical form (2001, 3, 7). 
Bornstein provides examples of particular poems that—even with no 
changes in the content or form of the work—seem to invite dramatically 
different readings in different print locations. And he traces the alternate 
versions of poems by compulsive or long-term revisers like Marianne 
Moore. 

Attending to the sometimes slight and sometimes vast differences 
between versions of a poem, we can thus see Crane’s earlier renderings 
not as contingent works progressing toward one authoritative text but as 
aseries in which the same poetic subject functions differently in different 
publication contexts. Texts created before the final one, that is, are not 
merely “drafts” but “versions” on the same motif, meant for different 
contexts or publication venues and exploring various possibilities of any 
particular poetic subject. In particular, this essay will examine the ways 
that the various versions of Crane’s late poem “The Idiot” represent the 
complex relationships among disability, sexuality, and nationality. 

“The Idiot” addresses Crane’s encounters with a young man with a 
Cognitive disability while vacationing in Cuba in 1926.'The poem took 
shape in the various writings Crane worked on from 1926 through 1932, 
the year of his death—from a letter to his friend the modernist impresario 
Waldo Frank, through a scrapped component of Crane’s American national 
epic The Bridge (Lohf 1967, 98), to its published version in a suite of poems 
In the Paris-based literary magazine transition in 1927, and into the last 
ee found in Crane’s papers after his death. Focusing on the 

mend ea of these versions, | will highlight the way Crane's 

um ei i ve ined speaker identifies with a cognitively disabled 

inherently eo i P identification with a differently marginalized—and 

a dete a i A —identity shifts within and outside the US border. 

marginalization ee how Crane understands the nature of social 
é as it relates to the national borders of the United States. 
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Crane encountered the young man on the Isle of Pines in Cuba 
while Crane was on an extended working holiday at his family’s vacation 
home—Villa Casas, a former colonial plantation (Mariani 1999, 218). At 
the time, the border between the United States and Cuba on the island 
was still relatively indeterminate; a possession of the United States fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War, only in 1925, the year before Crane’; 
visit, did the Hay-Quesada Treaty acknowledge the Isle as rightfully a 
part of Cuba. Commensurately, the island setting of the poem shifts in 
and out of the borders of the United States in the poetic arrangements 
in which Crane included its various instantiations: his 1930 American 
national epic The Bridge; a brief suite of Caribbean-inspired verses 
entitled “East of Yucatan” in transition; and manuscripts meant for Crane’s 
unfinished book Key West: An Island Sheaf. In these arrangements the 
geographic location fluctuates—the poemis’ settings moving in and out of 
the US national landscape from Florida to Cuba—pointing to how any 
consideration of the young man’s relationship to a larger society is bound , 
up with questions of national identity. | 
It is all the more interesting, then, that Crane began work on “The 
Idiot,’ and several other Caribbean-themed poems he eventually intended | 
for Key West, at the same time he was writing his American epic, The | 
Bridge. While The Bridge seeks to synthesize American nationalism 
internally with its titular focus on the Brooklyn Bridge, Crane’s island col- 
lections, with their blurring of national boundaries, represent the shadow 
side of that song of national spirit, focusing not on what it was like to be 
at the cultural center of the United States, but at its very margins—on 
a Caribbean island that at the time was the southernmost point in the 
nation. The island poems thus express a transnational perspective that, 
as Paul Giles argues, can allow us to “probe the significance of cultural 
Jagged edges, structural paradoxes, or other forms of apparent incoherence 
and illuminate our understanding of where the culture of the United 
States is positioned within a framework of broader global affairs” (2003, 
65). In focusing on the jagged edges of “cultural conflict,’ Giles finds 
that “to problematize the geographical integrity of the United States is, 
inevitably, also to problematize the ‘natural’ affiliation of certain values 
with a territory that can no longer be regarded as organically complete 
or self-contained” (64). 
For Jahan Ramazani, “Globe-traversing influences, energies, and resis- 
tances, far from being minor deviations from nation-based fundamentals, 
have arguably styled and shaped poetry in English, from the modernist 
era to the present” (2009, 23). Our understandings of modern poet: 
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Darcie ation of origin toward a literary transnationalism that “may 
m an author A ent disciplinary model of ‘citizenship’: instead of replicating 
suggest 1 aan of the nation-state ... , cross-cultural writing and 
i Earnie redken seriously in criticism and the classroom, evoke non- 
$ ie and nonativistic forms of transnational imaginative boorgre 
a (31). Following Ramazani, Suzanne Hall has recently examined Crane s 
in time spent in Mexico in the thirties, exploring how his writing was 
ts affected by that transnational experience—in particular, mi eponences 
n with people of indigenous descent complicated his use of the Indian” as 
eş a poetic figure (2013). My own concern with Crane’ transnational expe- 
3 riences focuses on how the various versions of “The Idiot” represent the 
le ableist, homophobic, and otherwise repressive doctrines of marginalization 
of intricately interwoven in ideologies of American nationalism. 
ly Indeed, in Crane’s renderings non-normative sexuality and non- 
d normative ability seem inseparably linked, for while the young man who 
becomes the subject of Crane’s poem is ostracized because of his mental 
e ability, this is represented in a specifically sexualized manner. The complex 
d elaboration of the young man’s sexuality is perhaps best evidenced by 
ie Crane’s first written reference to the young man, in a letter to Waldo 
: Frank from August 1926: 
i I have made up a kind of friendship with that idiot boy, who 
E is always on the road when I come into town for mail. He 
a has gone so far as to answer my salutations. I was unexpected 
e witness one day of the most astonishing spectacle; not that I was 
t, surprised.—A group of screaming children were shrieking about 
il in a circle. I looked toward the house and saw the boy standing 
e mostly hid behind the wooden shutters behind the gratings; 
d his huge limp phallus waved out at them from some opening; 
3, the only other part visible was his head, in a most gleeful grin, 
ls *waying above the lower division of the blinds. 
S, 
i parola him next he was talking to a blue little kite high in 
nae i i i ope beautiful at times; I have encountered 
‘ TIGRE we ta TE again tout seul and examining pebbles 
mo ree mar ae chips through the telescope of a twice- 
a T ie eck € is very shy, hilarious, —and undoubtedly 
: n surprised to notice how much the other 
j children like him. 


| (1952, 273) 
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To be sure, the most shocking part of this description is Crane’s obserya. 
tion of the young man exposing his genitals to a group of local children 
who react by screaming resoundingly while the young man smile, 
gleefully. But Crane is hardly repulsed by the young man. In fact, Crane 
seems to find him rather attractive, calling him “rendingly beautiful” ang 
noting his “huge limp phallus,” a distinctly sexual description. And rather 
than shying away from the uncomfortable sexuality of the young man; 
exposure, Crane goes on to use this image as a key descriptor for the 
young man’s character. The subsequent texts articulate a sense of sexual 
abjection, of judgment and praise, repulsion and attraction. 

Crane’s next attempt to represent the young man occurred not long 
after the letter, in his draft of the poem “Lenses,” a rejected component 
of The Bridge, a multipart long poem Crane called “a mystical synthesis 
of ‘America’” (1952, 124), in which disparate voices throughout the 
history of the United States come together under the figure of the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Though Crane eventually omitted “Lenses,” the fact 
that he initially included the Cuban-inspired poem in his quintessentially 
American collection raises questions about marginality and nationalism. 
The young man is the central figure of the opening half of “Lenses,’ 
which begins by establishing a Caribbean location: “In the focus of 
the evening there is this island with the buzz of saw mills, the crunch 
and blast of quarries; furnaces, chisels and ploughs” (1966, 1).” In the 
next line, the young man from the Isle of Pines appears: “And the idiot 
boy by the road, with carbonated eyes, laughing or extending a phallus 
through the grating,—talking to a kite high in the afternoon, or in the 
twilight scanning pebbles among cinders in the road through a twice 
opened tomato can” (2). This portrait repeats the key characteristics of 
the young man as Crane’s letter to Frank described him: his exposure 
of his genitals, his intense pleasure in flying a kite, and his rapt focus on 
everyday objects. As the poem continues—‘“And there is work, blood, 
suet and sweat,—the rigamarole / of wine and mandolins. Midnight, and 
maybe love” (3-4)—the young man becomes a figure for the prospec! 
of a productive life of uncomplicated beauty and happiness. Ultimately: 
Crane decided not to include “Lenses” in The Bridge, either because the 
island setting did not fit into his American poetic landscape, or because 
the blissful life of sexual freedom it describes is simply not possible within 
a US context. 
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In any case, Crane was by no means through with the image of the 

‘slander, and probably immediately after dropping “Lenses” from 
Ee he set to work on writing a new version of the poem, “El 
uae i eked entirely on the young man, set beyond the US border, and 
ublished in a European literary journal, transition, in December 1927, as 
art of a suite of five poems titled “East of Yucatan.” Editor Eugene Jolas 
published the English-language transition in Paris with a distinctly trans- 
national and avant-garde agenda. According to Frederick Hoffman, Jolas 
intended a systematic overhaul of contemporary literature: “To Anglo- 
American literature was to be brought the spirit of French modernism; 
to the Continent, young American rebels were to be introduced,” even 
as the journal sought “to present a synthesis of German expressionism, 
of Dadaism, and of surrealism; to revolutionize language, [and] to present 
anew idiom” (1946, 173). Jolas “purposely juxtaposed French, German, 
and English,’ in Michael North’s account, “and drew from the conflict 
entirely new, synthetic words” (2002, 210) as he pursued what Rainer 
Rumold describes as “an idealist vision of a multi-lingual, transnational, 
universalist poetic language for modernity” (2000, 46). 

Transition’s transnational and multilingual project is especially 
clear in the issue that included “East of Yucatan.” In this number, Jolas 
articulates an American-centered but internationally focused mission 
for the magazine, aiming “for an esthetic synthetism in which not only 
Europe and Asia will coalesce into a new flowering, but to which also 
the two Americas will bring their vision” (1927, 191). For Jolas, the only 
Way to do this is to ignore national boundaries: “Art and literature do 
Not represent a geographic condition, but as in the most fruitful historic 
“vents, when each nation contributed its share to the whole, they can 
conquer again the universal supremacy of the spirit” (192). Set somewhere 
East of Yucatan,” the suite of Caribbean-themed poems written by an 
American fits nicely with transitions transnational moderism. 

i mee? relies on all of the same central descriptors in representing 
& man as both disabled and sexualized, but this time the island is 
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an intellectual spark. Further, that he is “likely” to be fondling himself in 
public suggests that this selfexposure is a frequent occurrence. While “the 
children laughed / And screamed so in a circle round his door” (4-5), the 
scene makes the speaker uncomfortable: “he stretched in ghastly shape, 
/ I hurried by” (6-7). The next time the speaker sees the young man, 
however, the situation is much different: 


But back from the hot shore, 

I passed again. And he was lonely, agape 

With a kite-string in one hand, a tin can 

In the other, the peeled end tight to his eye (7—10) 


This time, the speaker seems sympathetic to him: “That kite aloft—you 
should have seen him scan / Its course, though he’d clapped midnight to 
noon sky!” (11-12). While in the earlier texts—the letter to Frank and 
“Lenses” —the young man’s tin can is “twice opened” to create a make- 
shift telescope, the description here refers to only one “peeled end.” This 
ambiguous wording could suggest that the other end remains unopened 
and, in effect, that the young man peers into darkness. Even so, the young 
man is still able to trace the kite’s path through the sky, through either 
mysticism or imagination—or both. 

Tracking the kite, the young man is ecstatic, absorbed in the moment, 
and the speaker in turn becomes fascinated with him, seemingly stunned 
at the intense pleasure the young man takes in such a simple act. 
Thereafter the speaker often hears him singing out an excited song of 
gratitude: 


Since then, across the arroyo’s wall of green, 

A Dios gracias, grac—I’ve heard his song 

Persist above all reason, and halt serene— 

Uncancelled as the stars that sum no wrong. (13-16) 


At any point on the island, the speaker can hear the echo of the man’s 
simple song, echoing a broken “thank you” for the seemingly banal 
moment of experience. Though the song does fade, it remains “uncan- 
celled,” like the stars that exist whether we can see them or not. Indeed, 
through its language of negation—the stars are “uncancelled” and “sum 
no wrong’’—the line achieves a positive epiphany. In the internation 
context of transition, the poem thus offers new and heretofore unimagin® 
possibilities for productive interactions in landscapes beyond the borders 
of the United States. 
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he “Yucatan” poems as well as numerous other island poems, 
ded to collect into a new volume titled Key West: An Island 
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din a manila folder among his papers, complete with typewritten 
Pa diate the title of the collection, epigraph, and table of contents 
es t table of contents makes clear that Crane intended to 
re all of the poems in “East of Yucatan” in the collection, though 
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the title of the original suite sets the poems somewhere off the coast of 
Mexico and the longer collection sets them at the very margins of the 
United States. Though these pages do suggest something about how Key 
West would be completed, the folder also contained many poems not 
listed in the table of contents, and it is unclear if Crane meant to include 
them or simply happened to put them in the folder. And discerning his 
intent is further complicated by the fact that, judging by Crane’s emenda- 
tions on the typescript versions of the poems in the folder, he was still 
actively revising them at the time of his death. 

Though Key West remained unfinished, the sharp contrast between 
the first and last poems of the table of contents suggests how the volume 
would have been structured. In the experimental, free-verse first poem 
“O Carib Isle!” the speaker on a white sand beach seems to realize that 
the shells dotting the beach are in fact “nacreous frames of tropic death” 
(Crane 2000b, 9). Struck by the magnitude of death in this beautiful 
landscape, he somehow takes on a power to rename all of its elements: “To 
the white sand I may speak a name, fertile / Albeit in a stranger tongue. 
Tree names, flower names” (12-13). In this edenic space, a new Adam 
names all new life into order, managing to “gainsay death’s brittle crypt” 


14 a : : : : 
pa the end, the speaker relaxes, rejuvenated by his brief conquering 
eath: 


Slagged of the hurricane—I, cast within its flow, 
Congeal by afternoons here, satin and vacant. 
You have given me the shell, Satan,—carbonic amulet 
Sere of the sun exploded in the sea. (32-35) 
At leisure, the spe 
S a black amulet 
È Water— evap 


aker is empowered by the dark power of Satan, figured 
paradoxically “sere” or dry as a sun that has exploded in 
orating all into nothingness. 
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In sharp contrast to this free-verse ode to Satan, the collection’s fina] 
poem, “The Hurricane,” consists of couplets of alternating rhyme in 
archaic English, a prayer to God for mercy during a disastrous tropical 
storm—not unlike the one that Crane survived but that destroyed Villa 
Casas in September 1926, traumatically ending his stay in Cuba. Using 
biblical language, the speaker cries out in fear of the hurricane’s fury— 
“Thy chisel wind / Rescindeth flesh from bone / To quivering whittlings 
thinned” (2000a, 6-8)—and in the closing couplet balks at God’s might: 
“Thou ridest to the door, Lord! / Thou bidest wall nor floor, Lord!” 
(17-18). 

Bookending the collection, these two poems dramatically represent 
its binary discourse, centered on tropes of death and mortality. In this, it 
embodies some of the most disruptive struggles in the early twentieth 
century: traditional versus avant-garde poetic forms, Christian versus 
secular ideology, and—at its basic level—the past versus the future. Ina 
sense, then, the collection plays out the traumatic relationship between 
tradition and progress that is at the very heart of modernism. And if Crane 
intends this organization of Key West to represent the cultural and philo- 
sophical morass of the period, then it is no mistake that he places “The 
Idiot” in the very middle of the collection, equidistant from the stylistic 
and thematic excesses of both “O Carib Isle!” and “The Hurricane.” In 
this sense, the meeting between the poet and the young man lies at the 
exact center of the tension structuring modernity. 

Crane's extended revision of the poem confirms its importance in 
Key West. Of all the poems from “East of Yucatan,” “El Idiota” is the 
one that Crane worked on the most in the years between the transition 
publication and the final typescript. In the most obvious change, Crane 
translates the Spanish title “El Idiota” to the English “The Idiot” as the 
poem is relocated to Florida. Formally, the final version of the poem is the 
same as that of “El Idiota”—traditional quatrains with alternating rhymes. 
The latest version of “The Idiot” is one of two versions found in the Key 
West folder. Both of these typewritten drafts revise the earlier “El Idiota, 
and both include handwritten emendations by Crane. One draft appeals 
to be an earlier, intermediary draft, however, in that it is more heavily 

emended and some of the changes are integrated into the later draft. This 
earlier version includes not only corrections on the body of the poem 
but also handwritten rewrites for particular lines from that poem at the 
bottom of the sheet. 
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al hough this intermediate version is not the final draft and was never 

f: ou z cae . > 

in be d it does provide insight into the development of the poem. 
hed, 

al publis emendation of the earlier draft, for instance, Crane writes the 

| lio Ol eee ewritten title of cing it “The Idiot 

la word “Boy” into the typewritten title of the poem, making it 


1g ” thereby alluding directly to William Wordsworth’s 1798 poem with 
E SN name in The Lyrical Ballads (ca. 1909-1937b). An important 
the sa € 


gs predecessor to Crane’s poem, Wordsworth’s EF Idiot Boy” focuses a 
1t: a young man with a cognitive disability. As a Rushton EES | 2 
lg poem participates in a nostalgic fantasy of a pre-industrial paradise 
where “the ‘idiot’ was a familiar social identity; the person was cared 
a for within an accepted framework of familial or communal obligations, 
it or was left relatively independent within certain bounds” (1996, 59). It 
th evokes a time when no individuals were marginalized because of their 
$ abilities. 
a In many ways, the climax of Wordsworth’s poem is the disabled boy’s, 
au Johnny's, experience of wandering lost in a moonlit pastoral scene, though 
1e the poem does not actually detail that experience. The speaker’s plea to 
a the muses to help him narrate Johnny’s magical encounter —“O gentle 
1 Muses! let me tell / But half of what to him befell; / He surely met with 
ic strange adventures” (1805, 339-4 1)—-goes unheeded, and, though it has 
n seemed Johnny is incapable of language, in the last stanza Johnny himself 
Ke describes his adventure: “The cocks did crow to-whoo, to-whoo, / And 
| the sun did shine so cold!” (450-51). In a sense, then, it is Johnny who 
n more closely embodies Wordsworth’s ideal of the visionary poet. As Albert 
ic Wilhelm argues, in the closing “the speaker's limitations as a storyteller 
it and poet are deliberately placed in contrast with Johnny’s remarkable but 
‘ ea insight” (1975, 23), so that while Wordsworth “has given us a 
E S Ao a oT insight,” he has accorded that poetic visom mov 
Í Hine er n to Jonny (22). Indeed, Duncan Wu suggests that “the 
J itoi = eS by Johnny as he moves out of the poem and 
” m E 7 a that he is enjoying nothing less than a pantheist 
rs Visionaries E r natural world... . He is, in fact, one of the few 
y reality yrical Ballads capable of perceiving the unified, idealized 


Inherent in nature” (1994, 173) 
A f Though Crane did no 
l tdsworth’s “The Idiot B 

nates how y 
late cighteent} 
New an 


t ultimately give his poem the same name as 
oy,” considering the two poems together illu- 
nderstandings of disability had changed since Wordsworth’s 
-century text. For instance, the period in which Crane 
d wrote about the young man coincides with a legal debate 
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about restricting the reproductive sexuality of people with COgNitive 
disabilities—defining them not as legitimate members of society but 
as a financial drain on the nation. In the most stunning example of this 
logic, in 1927, the year that transition published “El Idiota,” the Supreme 
Court would uphold the constitutionality of forced sterilization for the 
“feeble-minded.” In Buck v. Bell, Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
describes the plaintiff, Carrie Buck, as “a feeble minded white woman 
who was committed to the State... . She is the daughter of a feeble 
minded mother in the same institution, and the mother of an illegitimate 
feeble minded child” (Holmes 1927, 205). In finding that it would be 
appropriate to sterilize the young woman, he explains that “it is better 
for all the world if, instead of waiting to execute degenerate offspring for 
crime or to let them starve for their imbecility, society can prevent those 
who are manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. . . . Three generations 
of imbeciles are enough” (207). The importance of this finding both to 
the changing attitudes toward disability and to the history of eugenics in 
the United States cannot be overemphasized. Paul Lombardo points out 
that the “case confirmed the theory of hereditary defect, providing legal 
approval for operating on more than sixty thousand Americans in over 
thirty states and setting a precedent for more than half a million other 
surgeries around the world” (2008, x). Moreover, the Supreme Court 
decision reflected a contemporary interest in the science and public policy 
of eugenics in the early decades of the twentieth century, which reached 
its high-water mark in the twenties. According to Alexandra Minna Stern, 
Buck v. Bell was one of the quintessential victories for eugenics in a period 
in which the movement “achieved its greatest visibility” (2005, 16). As 
Clement Vose put it, “with the eugenics movement at its height in 1927 
the Court was its prisoner” (1972, 17). 

At the time, “mental deficiency” constituted a broader category 
than we might think today. Considering forced sterilization of Buck and 
other women labeled disabled, Pamela Block argues that “early twentieth 
century theories of mental development (and deficiency) in the US were 
usually linked to social status. Although ‘mental deficiency’ was considered 
a medical diagnosis, the decision to label an individual ‘mentally deficient 
was closely tied to structures of power, i.e., ideologies of race, class, and 
sexuality, theories of modernization and racial degeneracy, and cultural 
perceptions of urbanization, immigration, masculinity and femininity 
(2000, 240). Indeed, the diagnoses that authorized sterilization We% 


based on all kinds of otherness, but all were forms of alterity seen 3$ ĉ | 
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hreat. As it happens, in contemporary medicine Buck 
have been considered mentally disabled (Block 2000, 246). 

a Bs then, Crane’s poem reworks Wordsworth’s from a 

5 N erspective, as if Johnny had come of age in the early twentieth 
noe eriod that conflates his non-normative ability with sexual 
a E ordis poem, the “idiot” represents a direct access to 
poetic material ostensibly unmediated by complex cognitive processes, 
but in Crane’s modernist version he is ostracized from society and bears 
his sexuality both as an essential characteristic of his identity and as an 
embodiment of the social threat of his existence. Indeed, Crane’s “Idiot 
Boy,” though still childlike in many ways, is rendered as a man—equipped 
with adult genitalia and, in contrast to Wordsworth’s “idiot boy,” appearing 
to operate without a devoted mother and supportive community; he is an 
alienated modern, distanced both from the previous generation and from 


5 ecifically sexual t 


wou l 


centur 
threat. 


contemporary, normative family structures. 

In revising “El Idiota” to “The Idiot,” Crane changed the title, altered 
all but three lines, and, save for the last word, completely rewrote the final 
line. Like “El Idiota,” “The Idiot” begins with a sense of geographical 
departure: 


Sheer over to the other side, —for see 


The boy straggling under those mimosas, daft 
With squint lanterns in his head, and it’s likely 
Fumbling his sex (ca. 1909-1937a, 1-3) 


Signaling a shift to a new location or subject, the first line works to 
emphasize an island setting, where one may quickly move to another side, 
gaining a different perspective. In a sense, the poem will show the reader 
something from an alternate point of view. And the subject of this shift in 
eee O aesronne friend, whom he characterizes with a distinct 
nae oe that we have seen relia phode nous the 
clot ae a Conca e In Lenses herappeam with 

nae fe ae ' it à dead lanterns in his head, cel in 
of eat a = ae antes ns.” Crane presents the young man’s way 
hese Le a there is alse something yaua attractive about 
cence, and the a uh gaze His carbonated eyes suggest an efferves- 
of rationality White Pe sonun toward a tradition of the light 
Crane revised it = ve aicu this light is completely extinguished, 
insight, also ee quint, which, although it still implies a dimness of 

Sests a capacity to focus. 
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The other consistent element in the description of the young man is 
his fondling of his genitals in public. In “Lenses” the young man is con 
tending a phallus,” in “El Idiota” “it’s likely [he is] / Fumbling his sex” 
and in “The Idiot” he is “Fumbling his sex.” Indicating that the young 
man lacks a sense of propriety shared by most members of society, this 
self-exposure also reveals an intrinsic sexuality that he cannot hide. Re 
sponding to him, in “El Idiota” the “children laughed, / And screamed so 
in a circle,” while, in a signficiant revision, in “The Idiot,” their response 


is more menacing: 


That’s why those children laughed 
In such infernal circles round his door 
Once when he shouted, stretched in ghastly shape. 


I hurried by. (4-6) 


Stumbling across the young man a little later, the speaker encounters 
a far less ghastly scene: 


One hand dealt out a kite string, a tin can 

The other tilted, peeled end clamped to eye. 

That kite aloft—you should have watched him scan 

its course, though he’d clapped midnight to noon sky! (9-12) 


As he espies the kite with his makeshift telescope, the young man is 
elated and fascinated by the beauty of the event. And the speaker too 
seems fascinated, the young man’s visionary ecstasy leaving a lasting 
impression: “And since, through these hot barricades of green, / A Dios 
gracias, grac—I’ve heard his song / Above all reason lifting, halt serene—" 
(13-15). Vincent Quinn suggests here that the speaker identifies with the 
young man as a figure for the “concept of the poet as visionary” —like 
Wordsworth’s Johnny, we might add—and of “the poet as singer” (1963, 
54). This is complicated by the fact that—given Crane’s ambiguous de- 
scription of the young man’s homemade, tin-can telescope in this version 
as well—it is unclear if he actually sees the kite or just the interior of the 
can. But, then again, the true vision of the poet lies less in simply seeing 
and more in imagining and reimagining the event and its emotional 
impact, as Crane’s systematic reworking of this poem indicates. Quinn 
also argues that the two relate on the basis of an “ambiguous sexuality” 
for which “both are rejected by society.” True, the speaker is not explicitly 
associated with a non-normative sexual identity, but his nervous fascina- 
tion with the often physically exposed young man—for which he must 
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ifin “The Idiot” the speaker and the young man have very different 
experiences of social marginalization, they do share a moment of connec- 
tion and sympathy. At stake here is how, in their theories of normativity, 
disability studies and queer studies come into alignment. Amieulanig 
this connection, Robert McRuer draws on Adrienne Rich’s concept 
of “compulsory heterosexuality,” which sees the supposed naturalness 
of heterosexuality as dependent on an institutionalized exclusion of 
alternative sexualities as abject, enforcing heterosexuality as the only 
possible “normal” structure of desire. Adapting this concept to disability 
studies, McRuer argues that “compulsory heterosexuality is intertwined 
with compulsory able-bodiedness; both systems work to (re)produce the 
able body and heterosexuality” (2006, 31). Just as the social enforcement 
of heterosexuality produces an invisible default category, the societal 
view of the “normal” able body is naturalized only with reference to 
what is abnormal or disabled. In this sense, “compulsory heterosexuality 
is contingent on compulsory able-bodiedness, which in a sense produces 
disability, [and] is thoroughly interwoven with the system of compulsory 
heterosexuality that produces queerness” (2). Compulsory able-bodiedness 
and compulsory heterosexuality thus depend on a visual representation 
of the abject other for their force, but the existence of this other always 
highlights the contingency of the dominant category. In this way, the 
queer other persists as a threat to the stability of the hegemonic ideal, 
r this marginalized other stands as a constant reminder that what is 
ean cannot be defined on its own terms; by their mere existence, 
aoe ae that the “natural” social order and its hierarchies are 

sly constructed. 
nia a a consciousness of inequality, however, the historically 
rtie le of the speaker and of the young man offer 
allow fe om pee moment of identification, that is, might 
inwhat we “ee ae others to work together for real social change 
Potential for ae 2 T a coalitional political model. Exploring the 
marginalized ee = coa tee between non-heterosexual activists and 
atha roces A Cathy Cohen defines coalitional politics 
or identity tree ncn building a rooted not in our shared history 
that Normalize ee shared marginal relationship to dominant power 
zes, legitimizes, and privileges” (2005, 43). And, indeed, in 
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the 1920s, people with disabilities and those with non-normative sexual 
identities faced extensive institutionalized repression that sometimes 
took the same shape. For example, the state legislation endorsing forced 
sterilization, which saw its constitutional mandate in Buck v. Bell, included 
first in California and then in many other states, “moral degenerates” 
and “sexual perverts” (quoted in Ordover 2003, 79). In many legal 
statutes, that is, people with non-normative bodies and people with 
non-normative sexualities fell into the same punitive category. 

If, however, “The Idiot” does illuminate how the speaker and the 
young man experience forms of marginalization, at the poem’s end any 
possibility for resistance is quashed. For though the echo of the young 
man’s song of gratitude resounds through the speaker’s experience of 
the island, in the final line a sense of contempt abruptly emerges—for 
the young man himself and for the speaker’s unacceptable fascination 
with him: “My trespass vision shrinks to face his wrong” (Crane ca. 
1909-1937a, 16). Again, as “El Idiota” became titled “The Idiot,” this 
final line is the one Crane most drastically revised; indeed, except 
for the last word, the line is entirely rewritten. The last line of “El 
Idiota”—“Uncancelled as the stars that sum no wrong” —turns away from 
the young man and speaker toward the ecstatic song that, like the stars 
that can be neither right nor wrong but simply are, remains unjudged. In 
“The Idiot,” however, the final word “wrong” renders a moral judgment. 

The last line also defines the speaker's experience of the young man 
as a “trespass vision” —a violation. While the forbidden sight is the young 
man exposing himself, it is also his moment of visionary bliss in tracking 
the kite across the sky. The young man’s pleasure here is so intense that 
it seems it should remain private, and, rather than being uplifted by the 
“serene” song, the speaker is thus haunted by a sense of shame. In the end, 
the speaker “shrinks” from looking at the young man because the young 
man is a better expression of the artist: his exposure—both of his physical 

sex and of his existential joy—is unself-conscious, unburdened by shame. 

That this shame is experienced as a “trespass” raises the issue of how 

the interaction between the speaker and the young man is informed by 
the presence of national boundaries. As we've seen, Key West is set within 
an American context, while “East of Yucatan” —though by no means an 
exact geographical placement—is certainly set beyond the US boundary: 
For this reason, the question of marginality is more central to Key West 
than to “East of Yucatan.” Indeed, in a sense, Key West, set at the nation’ 
edge, is the marginal version, the other, of The Bridge, Crane’s “mystica 
synthesis” of the United States, crafted even as he was working on “The 
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pe i also indicated by the change from a Spanish title to an 
ine G Tie implications of this geographic shift in settings emerge 
pai ae the rewritten final line. In the vaguely non-national 
n ee eraan El Idiota” represents a moment of sympathetic 
ng between the speaker and the young man whose song is 
as the stars that sum no wrong.” In Key West, however, the 
speaker sharply differentiates his sue: position from the young man by 
transferring to him a sense of shame: “My trespass vision shrinks to face 
his wrong.” In an American context, deeply informed by structures of 
oppression, this shame quickly eclipses the speaker's identification with 
this marginalized other, another degree of his trespass. “El Idiota” thus 
ends with a sense of unbounded freedom, one completely foreclosed in 
“The Idiot What in the uncertain national space of “East of Yucatan” is 
even spiritually fulfilling—is disallowed within the 


p 
[diot 4 


space “East 
understandir 
“Uncancelled 


perfectly appropriate 
United States. Within its national boundaries, the speaker and the young 
man may to a degree share an abject status, but they are far from equal. 
It is such unequal privilege that troubles the possibility of coalitional 
activism. About a coalition between marginalized black heterosexuals and 
queer-identifying people, Cohen cautions: “In the same ways that we 
[must] account for the varying privilege to be gained by a heterosexual 
identity, we must also pay attention to the privilege that some queers 
receive from being white, male, and upper class. Only through recogniz- 
ing the many manifestations of power, across and within categories, 
can we truly begin to build a movement based on one’s politics and 
hot exclusively on one’s identity” (2005, 44). Complicating coalitional 
Prospects further, Bernice Johnson Reagon warns that, in any coalitional 
ee. oa change, nationalism is at one stage “crucial” but 
national spirit 7 VERN (ESS) For her, that is, an investment in 
Eon a eee motivator for change, but a monolithic sense 
fora eulin AT at üne same Eme too narrow a conccptoalizanon 
young man ia aN myriad identities. Though Crane’s speaker and the 
they mince TA ae by the apparatuses of the state, then, 
cannot i A me ; of privilege within society, and the speaker 
Mic... e E crane gal position. a 
ih Portraying a co DNO. The Idiot, we can see the poet’s interest 
task, Came nye ae disabled man in a positive light. But in this 
Idiot Boy” js makes clear that—alienated in a way that Wordsworth’s 
tion ig ¢ ae young man is socially isolated, that this isola- 
rized in specifically sexual terms, and that the speaker, 
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ambiguously attracted to the young man, might suffer the same kind of 
sexual marginalization. In the end, the poem suggests the possibilities of 
a moment of empathy between two similarly ostracized people, but these 
aesthetic, spiritual, or even political possibilities are contingent on the 
national context of their emergence. And, as we might have guessed from 
the early twentieth-century repression both of Americans with cognitive 
disabilities and of those with non-normative sexual identities, a US politi- 
cal context ultimately renders any productive empathetic engagement 
impossible. In this narrow but complex portion of Crane’s writing and 
revision—and perhaps elsewhere—a material methodology of recovery, 
comparative interpretation of versions, and attention to the bibliographic 
code and publication venues of each instantiation greatly helps us trace 
poetic movement across borders and to understand the stakes of national 
identity to marginalized people. Indeed, without exploring the various 
versions of this poem, it might be difficult to discern Crane’s compelling 
engagement with the fraught relationship between US national identity 
and non-normative subjectivity. And perhaps only by attending to 
such a transnational perspective can we see these poems as instances of 
resistance to systematic oppression and sense the coalitional possibilities 
the moments they describe might have afforded. 


§ 
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Notes 


1.The term “idiot” has in this period an ambivalent usage, for, though 

the word is used today primarily as an insult, in the 1920s the word was a 
pejorative at times yet was also one of the accepted legal and medical terms for 
someone with a cognitive disability. In its roots in the early modern period, the 
word had various registers as well: “idiot” could denote simply a layperson— 
ordinary or uneducated—or could describe a person who was intellectually 
disabled from birth (OED; Digby 1996, 1-3). 


2. I will cite poems by line number. 
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Antiliberalism in an American Context 


William Q. Malcuit 


Il, The Political Aesthetic of Yeats, Eliot, and Pound, Michael North 
identifies a thoroughgoing antiliberalism as being fundamental to the 
aesthetic practices of all three writers in his book’s title. Yeats, Eliot, and 
Pound, according to North, recognized that “the promise of modern 
political movements to win individual freedom and self-fulfillment for 
all had come to seem a hollow form” and that “the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed by liberalism seemed mere abstractions” (1991, 2). In this essay, 
I will focus on T. S. Eliot, demonstrating that while Eliot’s early work can 
and should be understood as antiliberal, it exhibits its ideological content 
not through an engagement with the political but through an engagement 
with the poetic tradition. Eliot was not one to write about politics in his 
early career, and he seemed largely uninterested in contemporary political 
debates. ' What he was interested in, however, was the position of poetry 
within modernity, an interest that necessarily led to political engagement 
and placement in modern culture. 

Identifying antiliberalism as being fundamental to Eliot’s poetry 
should lead us to a consideration of Eliot's oppositional nature, both 


asa 1 isi 
poet and a thinker, but if we want to identify the origins of those 
ppositional tendencies 


Poetic traditi : a 3 ‘ ? AO 
> tradition in which Eliot was working. While Eliot’s engagement 
ith poetic tr 


arieso Tooo of the United States often drives discussions 
Portantly ae rat it is the American poetic tradition that most im- 
rejection R e oe poems, and nek through the mechanisms of 
BS co a ESA to those poems pronounced antiliberalism.* 
We must ee s erstand the ideological content of his work, then, 
as developing out of a particular American poetic 


, we have to reorient our understanding of the 
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dion: specifically one that replayed and reinforced important tenets of 
American liberalism and nationalism. Indeed, I assert that placing Eliot% 
poetry in dialogue with, above all, the poetry of Walt Whitman more 
easily enables us to understand how antiliberalism became both Eliots 
default political position and a striking feature in the work of many other 
modernist writers. Furthermore, an attention to the most common setting 
of Eliot’s early poetry—the city—makes clear that it is frequently coded 
as American; Eliot himself, late in his career, remarked in a speech called 
“The Influence of Landscape upon the Poet” that his “personal landscape 
is a composite” and that his “urban imagery was that of St. Louis, upon 
which that of Paris and London have been superimposed” (1960, 422). 

If we go beyond a mere assertion of the primacy of landscape in 
poetry, and the general effects of landscape on poets, to examine the 
politics attached to specific landscapes, we find that, given its American 
origins, Eliot’s most characteristic poetic landscape (the urban cityscape) 
developed within a tradition dominated by Whitman, the most significant 
American urban poet prior to Eliot.’ It has often been argued that 
Eliot’s urban landscapes develop not from a Whitmanian and American 
context, but instead from the urban poetry of Charles Baudelaire, Jules 
Laforgue, Arthur Symons, and the Symbolist.’ But even as we accept the 
importance of European figurations of urban space (and urban figures, 
such as the fldneur) upon Eliot’s poetry, we should be careful not to ignore 
the influence of Whitman. Despite his early disavowals of Whitman, 
Eliot well knew Whitman’s direct influence upon the French poets he 
and other modernist writers so admired. As he admitted in a 1946 essay 
in Poetry (discussing Pound), “Poe and Whitman had to be seen through 
French eyes” (1946, 326-27). 

To Richard Badenhausen this suggests that for Eliot, “because the 
French appreciate those poets, the moderns were influenced indirectly 
by the American authors through their study of the symbolist writers, 
and he points out that “Laforgue published versions of Whitman’s poety 
in 1886” (1992, 88-89).> In “American Literature and the American 
Language,” Eliot himself identifies the three writers he considers tO be 
“the landmarks .. . of American literature”: Edgar Allan Poe, Whitman, 
and Mark Twain (1965, 52-53). This declaration is preceded in the essay 
by a long rumination upon his own American upbringing, but if the 
reader might thus reasonably wonder about Eliot’s own connection and 
indebtedness to those landmark writers, Eliot deflects that query: 
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£ Į must hasten to explain what I do not mean. I do not imply | 
$ that these writers are necessarily greater than others whom I i 
e have mentioned or could mention. Nor am I suggesting that l 
$ these three men were individually “more American” than others. 
T Nor am I suggesting that American literature today derives 
g fom these three. Nor am I assuming that from a study of these 
d three writers one could arrive at a formula of Americanism in 
d literature. What their common American characteristics may be, 
e is something I should consider it folly to attempt to define; and 


n in seeking for their common qualities, one might easily overlook 
the essence of each. (53) 


Downplaying particularly the influence of Whitman, he writes: “To Walt 
Whitman ...a great influence on modern poetry has been attributed. I 
) wonder if this has not been exaggerated.” As David Chinitz comments, 
however, Eliot’s “conscious effort to become English only made Eliot 


r more aware that he could not forget his forsaken birthright” (2003, 52). 
m Indeed, Whitman’s influence on Eliot’s figurations of urban space was 
55 much more than an indirect one achieved secondhand through European 
k poetry, and not at all “exaggerated.” As we shall see, it was instead a part of 
s, Eliot’s “birthright” that powerfully shaped his urban imagination. 
2 What was it that Whitman recorded in his poems of the American 
n, city that equally fired Eliot’s imagination, and that provoked Eliot's 
e relentlessly urban poetry? These questions are inextricably bound to 
y Eliots antiliberalism. For it is in Whitman’s poetry that we most clearly 
h see the American liberal ideology that Eliot would so powerfully react 
against. Failing both to ground Eliot’s antiliberalism in a specifically 
G American poetic and political context, and to consider the central role 
ly an Eliot’s development of an American poetic liberalism represented 
y in the poetry of Whitman, critical accounts of Eliot’s antiliberalism 
y. have little to examine but the abstractions of intellectual history and 
in tradition—invariably leading away from the United States and toward 
Ne Europe—for an explanation of Eliot’s oppositional poetic. North, for 
jil “xample, observes that “literary modernism has two very different roles, 
ry an involuntary response to the conditions of modern Europe and as the 
e i almost Providential cure for several centuries of moral dissolution” (1991, 
id ee Intriguing conception of the literary modernism in which Eliot 
A ticipated, but lacking the specificity of the post-Whitmanian, American 
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actually plays out, and catalyzing his antiliberalism. Rejecting the notion 
that Eliot was a detached cultural observer so immersed in elite European 
intellectual traditions that he was blind to the realities of American 
culture—a diagnostician looking not at specific contemporary symptoms 
but at abstract patterns stretching over centuries—I argue that Eliot, 
antiliberal position developed out of practical concerns about poetic craft. 
Quite simply, the city that Eliot wanted to write about, the American city 
in which his early poetic imagination wandered and developed, was the 
city Whitman had bequeathed to him. And, as Eliot would demonstrate, 


that city was based on impossibilities. 


Between “you” and “me”: politicizing grammar 


Whitman’s city, and in particular the city in the 1855 version of “Song 
of Myself,” is founded upon, according to Frances Dickey and M. Jimmie 
Killingsworth, “a universalizing rhetoric that cuts through the problem of 
urban alienation by energetically denying it” (2003, 7). To encounter this 
universalizing rhetoric, Dickey and Killingsworth point out, we do not 
have to read very far into Leaves of Grass: “In the famous opening poem 
of 1855 (later entitled “Song of Myself’), Whitman proclaims, ‘I celebrate 
myself? to which he adds an imposition on the reader—‘And what I 
assume you shall assume’—then completes the flourish with a negation 
of the difference between ‘me’ and ‘you’: ‘For every atom belonging to me 
as good belongs to you.” Eliot, too, begins his most widely read poem, 
“The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,’ by addressing a second person 
(although, as we shall see, his rhetoric is anything but universalizing): 
“Let us go then, you and I, / When the evening is spread out against the 
sky / Like a patient etherized upon a table” (1971, 3).° However, the 
shared opening strategy of “Song of Myself” and “Prufrock”—addressing 
a “you”—is just one of the many ways we can understand these two 
seemingly disparate poems as being in dialogue. Both poems, for instance, 
announce themselves as “song,” thus drawing attention to the sound of 
their opening lines. Whitman wants us to focus on the individual, on the 
self that is celebrated, but also upon how that self enters into union with 
others, and so, while “Song of Myself” begins with “I,” that “I” is quickly 
brought into contact with “you,” both grammatically and aurally, as Y 
sounds quickly predominate: “And what I assume you shall assume; 
For every atom belonging to me as good belongs to you” (1982, 27). 
Whitman takes the subjective “I” on a three-line trip toward unity wl 
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that enacts in miniature the trend of the entire poem. The subject 
s tha EA 


I er 3 3 
: oth mn“Pis aurally rounded, and flows into the object pronoun “me,” 
n ronot é T ern sP « » 

pling connections between “me” and “you. 
n ena te) : > 3 i a 3 
$ Eliot inverts Whitman’s aural and grammatical strategy of con- 


i tae LSD a ge, : 
x ecing “you” and “me.” “Prufrock” seems to begin in the realm of 
versation and community, and its opening address to the second 
y person unlike Whitman’s, is polite, bearing little trace of imposition. 
j 2 % . . 
e But its polite opening 1s a feint, for “I” and the subject—and a fear on 
e, the part of that subjectivity of being objectified—are going to dominate 
the rest of Prufrock’s song. Indeed, the aural and grammatical landscape 
of “Prufrock’s” opening lines reject Whitman’s outward reach toward the 
second person and the objective; after the title, the first “u” we encounter 
is encased in the first-person plural object pronoun “us,” but it pointedly 


t. con 


g denies the sonics of Whitman’s opening, and the speaker’s fussy formalism 
je | quickly establishes an “us” comprised not of people having something in 
of common but, instead, of two separate subjects. “Us” is therefore quickly 
is split into first- and second-person subject pronouns, with the sound 
Ot of the poem clearly emphasizing “I” over “you”: “Let us go then, you 
m and I, / When the evening is spread out against the sky / Like a patient 
te etherized upon a table.” Eliot’s speaker is able to maintain a decorum and 
I politeness (that Whitman dispenses with), and he can do so due to the 
n grammatical ambiguity of “you,” which can operate as both a subject and 
je an object pronoun. Eliot’s use of “you” as a subject pronoun emphasizes 
n, the distances between people, and makes a (grammatical) mistake of any 
n statement of a shared and common experience between “I” and “you.” 
): Whitman, however, intends from the start to achieve the objectification 
ie of the subject, so that the subject can enter into relationality: “For every 
je atom belonging to me as good belongs to you.” Seen in dialogue with 
16 Song of Myself,’ Prufrock’s sparing use of the object pronouns “me” and 
0 us” throughout his song thus indicates the extent of his disconnectedness 
e | from the objective world, and his skepticism of the Whitmanian belief that 
of urban alienation” can be overcome by a “universalizing rhetoric.” 

ae sm Attending to the grammar of the openings of “Song of Myself” and 
4 Fon bonne of J-Alfred Prufrock” helps us understand their politics. 
k E matical relations that the poems present replicate the political 


; ine ae es os in which they are set. The grammar of its opening 
7 model libera] o many ways Song of Myself provides images of the 
h hibara ae it attempts to bring tonin As Bill Hardwig argues, 

ration of a “Common Man,” first figured as “Walt 
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Whitman” and then extended to all citizens, is “inextricably bound ts 
the cultural dynamics of a firmly established mid-nineteenth centy 
liberal ideology” (2000, 182). But the existence of this common man 
upon whom the hopes of liberalism rest depends upon the grammatica] 
models Whitman establishes at the beginning of his poem—on the 
subjective and personal morphing into the objective and public. This 
occurs most famously in the twenty-fourth section of “Song of Myself” 
when the speaker identifies himself as “Walt Whitman, an American, one 
of the roughs, a kosmos, / Disorderly fleshy and sensual” (1982, 50).8 Sọ 
radically does Whitman transform the subjective and personal that he 
objectifies himself not with a pronoun (me), but with a proper noun, 
Instead ofa privatized poetic consciousness reduced to the privacy of the 
lyric moment, “Walt Whitman” becomes an object in the world that can 
stand in relation to other objects. He is no “sentimentalist . . . no stander 
above men and women or apart from them ...no more modest than 
immodest.” And it is this objectification of the self and of the poet that 
enables Whitman’s ultimate political hope to be voiced: “Unscrew the 
locks from the doors! / Unscrew the doors themselves from their jambs!” 

Importantly, Whitman's politics of freedom rely on what I describe 
as a public-square optimism that itself relies upon the logic of American 
liberalism. Like American liberalism, this public square is based on a figu- 
ration of urban, public space as always posterior to rural, private spaces. 
And attending to the section of “Song of Myself” directly preceding the 
naming and public presentation of “Walt Whitman” makes clear how 
Whitman’s public-square optimism and liberal imagination both hinge 
upon connecting the new urban spaces of modern cities back to the 
(imagined) rural roots of American society: 


Gentlemen I receive you, and attach and clasp hands with you, 

The facts are useful and real ... they are not my dwelling. .- J 
enter by them to an area of the dwelling. 

I am less the reminder of property or qualities, and more the 
reminder of life, 

And go on the square for my own sake and for others’ sakes, 

And make short account of neuters and geldings, and favor men 
and women fully equipped, 

And beat the gong of revolt, and stop with fugitives and them 
that plot and conspire. (1982, 49-50) 
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The intense relationality of this scene—the clasping of hands, the stopping 


p lotting with fugitives—requires the setting of the public square, 
a m i A ics for Whitman the ideal space for liberalism to be enacted. 
3 we his reputation as a forward-thinking poet, his vision of the 
a A city looks back to an earlier, rural kind of space. As Dickey and 
p onh point out, “significantly, whenever Whitman reaches for a 
i rong example of the kind of public intimacy he longs for, his mg drifts 
a back to the rural setting he knew asa village boy on Long Island (2003, 
So 10). This is but one of the contradictions we can identify in Whitman’s 
he figuration of an ideal urban, liberal space. His exaltation of the common 
an. man, coming into contact with other common men to shape the nation, 
he is rooted in a frontierlike setting. The city is thus the location less of lived 
an experience than of public meetings, public meetings between “I’s” already 
der formed in the isolated contexts of rural existence and conventional 
an Romantic lyricism, which sustain those “Ts” when they become the 


hat “mes” engaging in public discussion and decision. Whitman’s poetry 
establishes a dialectic between the rural as the location of individuality 
” and the urban as the location of a community always subsequent to the 
fhe development of the individual. 

Whitman’s model of political citizenship—his public-square 


an 
u- optimism, requiring that the individual be fully realized as a powerful sub- 
A jective agent before it can withstand the pressures of being objectified in j 
the the public square—is itself dependent on very specific nineteenth-century 
OW American nationalist ideals, in particular Manifest Destiny. Hardwig argues 
ge that 
he Whitman sees Manifest Destin he ideal r to insure 
a y as the ideal manner to insure 
the American sense of individuality. In order to maintain the 
myth of unfettered individuality, there must be a vast expanse 
| of potential territory to conquer or to escape to. That is to say, a 
community based on unrestricted individuality functions much 
More smoothly if there is sufficient area (such as the nineteenth- 
century Western frontier) to sustain a profusion of individual 
Pursuits.... Whitman ...sees the unsettled continent as a sign of 
m future freedom and potentiality. (2000, 181-82) 
« 
T Ror and potentiality,’ moreover, exemplify the “universal- 
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letoric that cuts through the problem of urban alienation by 
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ally denying it”—a rhetoric dependent, arguably, upon a fantasy 
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of universal private property ownership and material equality for all 
citizens of the nation. Whitman’s ideal liberal state thus overcomes ql 
differences by means of a democratizing aesthetic. Mixing together the 
high and low, implying those categories are unnatural divisions introduced 
by the oppressive weight of history, his characteristic catalogs are poetic 
instantiations of the “Jacksonian exaltation of the “common man’” (180) 9 
According to these populist conjurings, all we need to do to eliminate the 
unnatural social categories of high and low is to accept all into the public 
square, where pluralistic debate can then occur. But the Whitmanian 
liberal model suggests the individual must be already fully formed and 
personally responsible—must already have celebrated itself—before it can 
take its rightful place amongst the multitude of common men. Before 
“Walt Whitman” can launch himself into the public square as an object 
that encounters other objects, he must first create himself as a subject. 
Such self-creation, however, depends upon a certain amount of leisure | 
and privilege, in particular the leisure and privilege to lean and loaf at 
one’s “ease... observing a spear of summer grass’”—a private, rural 
process constituting the self as an entity strong enough to withstand the 
objectifying processes of social contact and city life. Contact is central to 
Whitman’s poetry, but it can only be withstood when the self is already 
grounded in privacy and rural lyricism. 

The city in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” is in many ways a 
dystopian inversion of Whitman’s ideal liberal city. Absent the sustaining 
energies and private contemplative spaces of Whitman’s city, Eliot's is 
defined by alienation, standing as a critique of the American liberal model 
and a forceful rendering of its unsustainability. Eliot’s particular attention 
to the poet’s place within the modern American city thus emerges 4 
a response to the position in which Whitman had left the poet: as in 
“Prufrock,” the subject is unable to withstand the pressure of the demands | 
of liberalism. In articulating the importance of antiliberalism in Eliot’ 
aesthetic, North turns to Auden’s account of the failures of liberalism t° 
which modern poets like Eliot were responding: 


The most obvious social fact of the last forty years is the failure 

of liberal capitalist democracy, based on the premises that | 
every individual is born free and equal, each an absolute ently | 
independent of all others; and that a formal political equality; 
the right to vote, the right to a fair trial, the right of free spe* 
is enough to guarantee his freedom of action in his relations 
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ll with his fellow men. The results are only too familiar to us all. i 
l By denying the social nature of personality, and by ignoring the | 
ie social power of money, it has created the most impersonal, the | 
ad most mechanical, and the most unequal civilisation the world 
ic has ever seen, a civilisation in which the only emotion common 
E to all classes is a feeling of individual isolation from everyone 
1e else, a civilisation torn apart by the opposing emotions born 
ic of economic injustice, the just envy of the poor and the selfish 
n terror of the rich. (quoted in North 1991, 2) 
4 Auden’s attribution of the failure of liberalism partly to its denial of the 
i social nature of personality is anticipate Eliot. And given his ground- 
ing in an American poetic context, Eliot, unlike Auden, cannot help 
z but direct his antiliberalism at Whitman, !? who envisions the “absolute” 
a independence of the individual even as he proposes how absolutely 
| independent individuals can enter into some sort of social union and 
F contact. This contradictory project leads Whitman to models of the 
i public square—a modern urban space that retains important features of a 

rural past—and of the inviolable frontier. When Whitman does attend to 
a the realities of class division and to difference in the social and political 

standing of citizens, moreover, it is only so that he can grandly pronounce 
a their dissolution once America has achieved the liberal dream of a fully 
ng propertied, privatized public. Imbued with the ideology of Manifest 
Destiny, Whitman imagines the elimination of class antagonism achieved 
del through the mechanism of continual personal development; social hierar- 
a chies will dissolve when individuals affirm their own value—celebrating 
4 themselves—and then boldly enter the arena of public debate, the “public 
ae square” where the “gong of revolt” is beaten. It is this vision that Eliot 
ae | finds fraudulent, as he places the poet not in a public square surrounded 
ts by Private rural spaces but instead in a city of renters, marked by the 
i alienation and the class divisions Whitman tries to conjure away. 

Indeed, Eliot’s city in “Prufrock,” initially being associated with 
| ea eenei streets,” becomes most poneuuly associated menus 

| felena itman quickly tries to dispose of in “Song of Myself”: 
m Walt White, attempting to celebrate himself, to reach the point where 
! must first a ae proclaim himself a powerful public agent, Whitman 

| oe S clude the home, associated with femininity and confine- 


portant for development of the self: “House and rooms are 
Perfumes . . . the shelves are crowded with perfumes, / I breathe 
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the fragrance myself, and know it and like it, / The distillation would 
intoxicate me also, but I shall not let it (1982, 27).!! Just as he rejected 
Whitman’s opening (grammatical and aural) strategies to move subjective 
entities into objective relations, however, Eliot rejects locating the Poet 
out of the home, in a rural privacy wherein he can “lean and loafe” at 
his ease. The very model of a wrecked Whitmanian exuberance, J. Alfred 
Prufrock does not lean and loaf. Lacking the ideology of Manifest Destiny 
and of the self-development it sponsors, he cannot adopt Whitman’ 
public-square optimism, and the song of his self can repeat Whitman; 
original only in an ironic mode. “Full of perfumes,” the “rooms” in 
“Prufrock” are as oppressive as those in “Song of Myself,’ but they are 
inescapable—no natural, private, rural frontier offers the poet an escape, 
That in these rooms “women come and go / Talking of Michelangelo” 
both feminizes the space and associates it with social structures rooted in 
the European past (CPP 4). Just as Whitman wants to “beat the gong of 
revolt,” Prufrock wants to disrupt the established patterns of this enervat- 
ing social atmosphere, to “Disturb the universe,’ but he can only fail (4-5). 
Frances Dickey has argued that Prufrock is marked by an “indecisive 
negotiation between, on the one hand, the outdoor urban space of male 
companionship and anonymity, and, on the other hand, the feminine 
indoor space of social convention” (2009, 123). Note the paradox here: 
Dickey describes outdoor urban space as a space both of companionship 
and of anonymity. This is the ideal liberal model, a community in which 
contact can occur without threatening something that is innate to the 
self, some part of the individual remaining untouched by others, always 
withheld from social relations. In light of Dickey’s observation, we can un- 
derstand that Prufrock’s indecision is a result of the legacy of Whitmanian 
politics and poetics—and of the image of the city those politics and 
poetics fashion. With Prufrock, that is, Eliot exposes the failure of liberal 
politics to enact the personal freedoms it promises. Like “Song of Myself 
“Prufrock” misogynistically rejects the interior space of the home, figure 
in both poems in feminine terms and associated with the crushing weight 
of tradition and the past, but Eliot cannot share Whitman’s faith that this 
weight may be cast off. He sees too clearly the realities of the modern cit 
and the failure of the public square to function as it does in Whitmans 
imagining. Eliot thus refuses to figure the private lyrical moment % 3 
source of a limitless power that can contest the stifling social convention 
of the home. Prufrock himself does assume he should be able to tap 1" 


i : hen ma as 
some inner source of power, however, framing his inability to do so | 
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| failure. But in attending to the poem’s Whitmanian context, 
e it is less a poem of individual impotence than a record of the 
he American liberal project. 

Bliot’s rejection of Whitman’s liberal model—of the complimentarity 
between (private) nature and the (public) city—reflects the more funda- 
mental rejection of nature as the origin of self-reliance—the rejection, in 
other words, of American Romanticism. For Eliot, then, there is thus no 
escape from the modern city, HONEY) to onsets an individual life beyond 
its streets and alleys and houses. “Prufrock” is an intensely urban poem, 
offering few glimpses of the natural world, but when it does appear—as, 
for example, the “yellow fog”—it does so not as a space of freedom and 
self-discovery or creation but, rather, as something present but somehow 
remote, on the periphery of social relations, like a cat.'? City light makes 
the fog “yellow,” but this illumination enables no vision or insight. Indeed, 
the illuminated fog turns humans away from the external world, obscur- 
ing the world outside of their windows: 


a persona 
we can SE 
failure oft 


The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes, 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. (CPP 4) 


Far from a retreat where authentic selves might be discovered, Nature 
in “Prufrock” appears as the exterior nonhuman reality against which 
human personality, sociality, and the city are constructed in the first place. 
The unscrewing of doors from their jambs would lead Prufrock not to 
discovering himself, but to getting lost in the fog. 
ae pears far mO sinister and threatening in Eruiockis 
ins ae section of “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock concern- 
i Fits - highly fraught nocturnal activities, that Eliot cut from 
activities of 3 poe ~ In this rejected scene, we witness the nocturnal 
oo oke r rock, and, as we might expect, they alts Ben fraught. 
the Own eas gains its title from the LOR Veneris, which 
in the ion ee to Classical Literature describes as a poem preserved 
long The nt ology written in trochaic tetrameters, ninety-three lines 
Setting is Sicily, on the eve of the spring festival of Venus; 
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the poem celebrates the triumph of spring, the resurgence of life in the 
world, and the next day’s festival” (quoted in Eliot 1996, 177). But Eliots 
modern version of the evening before an ancient festival celebrating the 
life-giving forces of nature, love, and sex operates in much the same Way 
as his urban, twentieth-century version of Whitman’s nineteenth-centy 
song celebrating the self: as inversion, a demonstration of failure. In it, 
Prufrock walks the city’s “narrow streets” alone, as “the evil houses” lean 
together, point, and chuckle at him “in the darkness” (43). This “darkness” 
seems to be the closest Prufrock can get to nature, and the furthest he can 
get from sociality, but like the yellow fog it arouses no creative force in 
the world and obscures vision: “and when the evening woke and stared 
into its blindness / I heard the children whimpering in corners.” In the 
modern American city, nature, love, and sex yield only continued alien- 
ation and the frustration of desire. Here, Whitman’s celebratory assertion 
that there is always “Urge and urge and urge / Always the procreant urge 
of the world” becomes a lament for tragedy and failure (1982, 28). And 
the Venus celebrated in the ancient rites becomes a tawdry prostitute in 
the “narrow streets” of decayed urban space: 


Where women took the air, standing in entries— 
Women, spilling out of corsets, stood in entries 
Where the draughty gas-jet flickered 

And the oil cloth curled up stairs. (Eliot 1996, 43) 


Just as a restorative nature is unavailable in “The Love Song” and 
“Prufrock’s Pervigilium,” the city itself is inescapable. In this, Eliot draws 
on the Baudelairian flaneur. In “The Paris of the Second Empire in 
Baudelaire,’ Walter Benjamin reminds us of what “Jules Laforgue said 
about Baudelaire”: “he [Baudelaire] was the first to speak of Paris ‘as 
someone condemned to live in the capital day after day? He might have 
said that he was the first to speak also of the opiate that was available to 
give relief to men so condemned, and only to them. The crowd is not 
only the newest asylum of outlaws; it is also the latest narcotic for those 
abandoned in the crowd” (quoted in Benjamin 1983, 54—55). Benjamin 
conception of the flaneur is useful for understanding Eliot’s poetry 
however, we must realize that Eliots flaneur differs from what we encoun” 
ter in European models. But while Prufrock is undoubtedly “condemne 
to live in the city, his abandonment in the crowd has no narcotic efter 

upon him. Instead of a flaneur gazing with what John Rignall describes 
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pi 

„ “cool but curious eye” (1992, 112) on the passing spectacle of city 
as? Eliot’ poetic wanderer is continually fearful of being mocked by 
i he observes. The lingering narratives of American self-sufficiency 
ie ae Prufrock make impossible both such cool detachment and the 
ane intoxication” offered by the “commodity around which surges 
the stream of customers” (Benjamin 1983, 55).! In fact, Eliot’s city, like 
Whitman’s, seems largely noncommercial. The streets Prufrock walks are 
the terrain on which the liberal ideal of equals meeting equals is meant 
to materialize. But Eliot’s streets have been emptied of the promise and 
potential of Whitman’s public square. Instead, they are lined by houses 

pointing at Prufrock with “a ribald finger, Suggesting the vulgarity of 
| relations in those rooms of confinement, and mocking his nighttime 

vigil, his doomed attempt to find or create himself in the natural world 

(Eliot 1996, 43). The houses know that in the inescapable city nature is 

forever lost, and that seeking it, pursuing “the procreant urge,” can lead 

only to cheap sexual thrills. But if in Eliot’s modern city that urge has 

been commodified, his American instantiation of the flaneur cannot slip 

into a narcotic, ambulatory bliss in the face of this transformation. Instead, 

Prufrock retreats from the street to his own room, where the horror of 


as 


socia 


his situation is amplified: 


And when the midnight turned and writhed in fever 
I tossed the blankets back, to watch the darkness 
Crawling among the papers on the table 

It leapt to the floor and made a sudden hiss 

And darted stealthily across the wall 

Flattened itself upon the ceiling overhead 

Stretched out its tentacles, prepared to leap 


In the feline “darkness” of “Prufock’s Pervigilium,” the catlike yellow 
fog of “The Love Song” takes on a decidedly predatory aspect. No 
longer content just to curl up and sleep, it leaps, hisses, and morphs into 
something Monstrous, sprouting threatening tentacles. !° 
r. lfwe return to the yellow fog in the published version of “Prufrock,” 
ie A Eliot fittingly follows up its presentation by pens us mids 
A aa a houses. The implication—even clearer in Pervigilium — 
Social a oe no authenticity, only horror, and no escape from the 
authenticity aoe however, the social space of the house offers no 
oa T: her: there will be time /To prepare a face to meet the 
meet” in that interior social space (CPP 4). That he can 
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only fail to bring some authentic, autonomous version of himself into 
contact with others thus constitutes a political failure and, in particular 
a failure of the liberal political model. In that model, social renewal and 
radical innovation—the disturbing of the universe Prufrock desires anq 
fears—depend upon individual effort. And only from a secure place ofau- 
tonomous self-creation can an individual enter the public square of debate 
and dissent without fear of being consumed by the others encountered 
there. Although Prufrock desires such liberal citizenship, which integrates 
self-sufficiency and social agency, it appears to him only as an elaborate 
fiction woven by the poetry of America. Unable to extricate himself 
from the social world and then return to it as a remade, self-made man, 
he is damned to social confinement—to a social world not, as in “Song 
of Myself,” as a manly realm where equals meet equals but as a feminized 
space where men are subjected to the enervating rituals of the dead past 
and to the commodification of desire. That in this habitual and regularized 
world there is only “the taking of a toast and tea” and “eyes that fix you 
in a formulated phrase” is suggestive of the lack of freedom experienced 
in social relations (CPP 4). 

Rejecting the liberal version of relations between “you” and “me,” 
Eliot brings these pronouns together only a handful of times throughout 
the poem. Each time, however, is an attempt to deny any fundamental 
aptitude for self-creation and self-empowerment within the individual. If 
there is “time for you and time for me,” this time leads not to a celebra- 
tion of the self but to a “hundred indecisions” and a “hundred visions 
and revisions” (CPP 4). Later, having entered the house, “you” and “me” 
cannot withstand the reductive scrutiny operating in that social space. 
Many critics have commented upon the poem’ proliferating images of 
fragmentation, the dissociated modern sensibility “Prufrock” is often said 
to augur.'° But that sensibility emerges from the liberal model of public 
engagement Eliot encountered most powerfully in Whitman. Whitman’ 
poetic liberalism produces an objectification of the subjective “7 an 
ever-present “I” that can guard the self entering into objective relations | 
with others in the social sphere. Unthreatened, that self is always fully’ 
possession of a song of itself that it can sing to drown out the voices 0 
others. There is no such song in Eliot’s ironically titled poem; “you” and 
“me” become mere objects, not grammatical objectifications of Romantt 
subjectivities. Adrift in a modern city alienated from any private, rural 
space to which the individual imagination can retreat, Prufrock cannot 
objectify his subjectivity. “You” and “me” are “stretched on the floor 
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fore a scrutinizing gaze and reduced to objects, objects of talk 


o id out be 

ir, ae the porcelain” (ORS 6). ok 

d At its end, “Prufrock De offer the slightest hint of a sociality 

d beyond the liberal. ES cs isolated condition persists up to the last 

l- 12 lines of the poem, Dickey observes, 

g here rhyme and alliteration push his speech toward lyric as he 

d r -maids singing. The final six li 

x listens to the mermaids singing. The final six lines squarely enter 

3 the realm of song, aog the inclusive pronoun “we” for the 

Jf first time. This “we” offers a brief Eeebigontelanee from parsone! 

a isolation to social ea horen human voices” then im- 

è mediately cause the speaker to “drown.” (2009, 126). 

d Attempting to revise conventional Romantic lyricism and to offer a 

st corrective to the American liberal lyricism of Whitman, Eliot tries to 

d move beyond the private spaces of rural Romanticism and to imagine a 

u collective lyricism. But it lasts only a moment. The “mermaids singing, 

d each to each,’ as Prufrock conjures them, will not “sing to me.” For poets 
and individuals locked in the confines of private lyricism, the “chambers 

y of the sea,’ the “human voices” of any community offering an alternative 

j to the liberal model of the unassailable self can only ever drown the self 

al in their objectifying force. 

If 

A- ] (44 . . 

ns That snivel the world over”: a conclusion 

e” Ina 1926 review, Eliot declares that Whitman and Tennyson 

e, 

of were born laureates. Whitman, of course, fought hard against 

ao corruption, against Press servility, against slavery, against alcohol 

ic | (and I dare say Tennyson would have done so under the same 

nae | conditions); but essentially he was satisfied—too satisfied—with 

n things as they are... . 

ns | I do not mean to suggest that all discontent is divine, or 

in | that all self-righteousness is loathsome. On the contrary, both 

of | Tennyson and Whitman made satisfaction almost magnificent. It 

d 1S not the best aspect of their verse. . . . Tennyson liked monarchs, 

ic | and Whitman liked presidents. Both were conservative, rather than 

al | reactionary or revolutionary; that is to say, they believed explicitly in 

x ! Progress, and believed implicitly that progress consists in things 

l, 


remaini i 1 1 
naming much as they are. (Eliot 1926; emphasis mine) 
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Many passages of “Song of Myself” bear out this antiliberal assessment 
: Re ee oe: ona 
of Whitman. Celebrating “things . . . as they are,” for example, he Writes 


There was never any more inception than there is now, 
Nor any more youth or age than there is now; 

And will never be any more perfection than there is now, 
Nor any more heaven or hell than there is now. (1982, 8) 


And his “satisfaction” made “almost magnificent” emerges clearly in lines 
such as these: 


I do not snivel that snivel the world over, 

That months are vacuums and the ground but wallow and filth, 
That life is a suck and a sell, and nothing remains at the end but 
threadbare crape and tears. (45) 


Of course, what Eliot describes as “self-righteousness,” Whitman’ 
admirers might very well describe as a nurturing optimism. Either way, 
such passages, and Eliot’s harsh appraisal of what they typify, do bring 
into focus the rejection of American liberalism that structures Eliot's early 
poetry. That this early antiliberalism later developed into a staunch cultural 
conservatism is clear, but the failure of the Whitmanian liberal model 
of the city in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” and “Prufrock’ 
Pervigilium,’ and the failure as Eliot sees it of nineteenth-century 
American poetics and politics, is neither, as Michael Levenson says of 
The Waste Land and its enactment of “a depletion of social life,” of the 
Right or the Left (1999, 11). Indeed, though he reads that longer poem 
in relation to post-World War I Europe, Levenson’s “Does The Waste 
Land Have a Politics?” is in many ways complementary to my reading 
of “Prufrock” and “Prufrock’s Pervigilium.” Levenson argues that in The 
Waste Land “particular selves, named or not, remain caught within the 
politics of intimacy; they have nowhere to go, no rhetoric of their own 
strong enough to repair the loss; they can be nothing but poor subjects” 
(11). This is Prufrock’s dilemma too: his desire to reform the future while 
still mired in the individualism of liberal rhetoric is doomed to failure. 
As Eliots conservatism took root in the twenties, his solution t° 
Prufrock’s dilemma of being locked into a “poor” subjectivity would be L 
turn to the Anglican church. We can see the logic of this development ™ 
his 1928 essay, “The Humanism of Irving Babbitt” :“Our problem being 
to form the future, we can only form it on the materials of the pasts WE 
must use our heredity instead of denying it. The religious habits of the 
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Il very strong, in all places, at all times, and for all people. There 
$ humanistic habit: humanism is, I think, merely the state of mind 
: a persons in a few places at a few times” (Eliot 1975, 278-79).!7 
a ore demonstrates Eliot’s belief that “social aoin cou not be 
achieved by individual Bess: to the contemporary situation, Rebecca 
Beasley notes, and that “it must draw on the social traditions individuals 
already shared” (2007, 96). Indeed, drawing on shared “social traditions” 
is what ultimately offers the later Eliot an alternative to the liberalism 
of Whitman, though it is not yet the way of the author of “Prufrock.” 
Where for Whitman, ritual and social traditions are always dead, always in 
opposition to the individual, Eliot, having followed through Whitman’s 
liberal model of the self to its point of failure, rituals and social traditions 
leading to communal belonging are the only salvation available to the 
poetic self. That Eliot’s early insight into the failures of liberalism would 
lead to his later reactionary embrace of religious ritual and cultural 
conservatism as a foundation for the self is therefore hardly surprising. 
Of course, as modernist cultural production in the decades following the 
publication of “Prufrock” would demonstrate, Eliot’s move to the right 
was not the only antiliberal response available to poets; many chose the 
other alternative to progressive liberalism Eliot had outlined in “Whitman 
and Tennyson”—revolution.'* Regardless of the politics that followed, 
either way, the failures of liberalism Eliot registers in his early poetry—and 
above all in “The Love Song of J. Alfred Pruftock”—help illuminate how 
modernist poetries of both Right and Left sought meaningful and ethical 
social communities beyond the privatized self of their poetic inheritance. 
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ms Michael Levenson h 
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ourse of his e 
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as argued in a recent article on Eliot’s politics, Eliot 
at political agitation dominated both his epoch and the dis- 
poch, but he kept a self-conscious distance from its immediate 
-He preferred to keep free from the familiar identities of party and 
Course to refuse politics is not to escape it” (2009, 376). 
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2. In particular, the work of French poets like Baudelaire and Laforgue, anq 
Arthur Symons’s The Symbolist Movement in Literature (1899) are frequently 
identified as some of the most important influences on the young Eliot, 


3. Justin Kaplan identifies Whitman as “America’s first urban poet” (1980, 107) 


4. For example, Hugh Kenner asserts that Eliot “was always a city poet, not 
a country poet, his affinities rather with Baudelaire than with Wordsworth” 


(1973, 23). 


5. Badenhausen traces a trajectory in Eliot's thought from early hostility to 
Whitman and renunciation of his influence to a later (begrudging) acceptance 
of Whitman’s importance in American literature. For Eliot's disavowals 

of Whitman, also see Lee Oser, who describes Eliot’s “long and byzantine 
reception to Whitman” and points out that in Eliot’s criticism—particularly in 
the 1926 essay “Whitman and Tennyson” —" Tennyson and Whitman become 
interchangeable spokesmen for the liberal settlement” (1998, 14, 16). I will 
return to a discussion of the essay “Whitman and Tennyson” in my conclusion. | 


6. Further references to “Prufrock” will be cited as CPP. 


7.While discussing “Song of Myself,’ I will refer throughout to the 1855 
edition of Leaves of Grass, collected in the Library of America’s Poetry and Prose 
(1982). 


8. Though I refer to the 1855 edition of Leaves of Grass throughout this 
essay—which of course had yet to include “Song of Myself” as the title of its 
opening poem or the numbered sections included in later editions—I include 
Whitman’s numbering here for convenience. 


9, Hardwig connects Whitman’s politics in the mid-1850s to both an embrac- 
ing of the Jacksonian celebration of the “common man” and a resistance to the 
previous generation of actual Jacksonian democrats who by Whitman’s day had 
become “antiquated, stiff-cravated personages” (2000, 180). | 


10. In “The Influence of Landscape,” Eliot playfully contrasts himself with 
Auden: “I am used to dealing with the question of whether I am, qua poèt, | 
American or English; and usually can escape by pointing out that whichever | 
Wystan Auden is, I am the other: though seriously my poetry, like that of other | 
poets, shows traces of every environment in which I have lived” (1960, 42 1). 
In light of such a statement it is worth emphasizing that, apart from a year in| 
Paris from 1910 to 1911, the environments in which Eliot lived during the 
composition of his early poems were primarily American and urban. 


5 : . nt 
11.Whitman disconnects the inner space of the home from the developm 
and thus, 


of the individual primarily because it is connected to the feminine 
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recludes self-knowledge and, indeed, self-reliance. His most 


for Whitman, p š : H a 
f liberation—the removing of the “doors themselves from 


otent image o ae Š i 
;”—is also thus a rejection of the privacy of the home. The private 


their jamb onata ae 
ust not be conflated with private rural space, the terrain of 


home, however, m 
rivate property, where men can come into contact with the grass. Encoded as 


sculine, in this space individuals can sustain themselves, through agriculture, 
masc 3 Sinan 3 ; st 

ithout being tainted and intoxicated by the “perfumes” of the feminized 

w 5 


home. 

12. Of the cats in Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, we would have to choose 

“the Hidden Paw,” Macavity, as the one most like the “cat” in “Prufrock.” Like 

Macavity, the yellow fog is present but always just beyond reach, frustrating our 


desire to see. 


13.“Prufrock’s Pervigilium,” along with many other early poems rejected by 
Eliot, is collected in Inventions of the March Hare: Poems 1909-1917, edited By 
Christopher Ricks. 


14. Benjamin’s discussion of the flaneur in Baudelaire is preceded by a reading 
of Poe. In this reading, Benjamin argues that Poe’s “The Man of the Crowd” 
“included along with the earliest description of the flaneur the figuration 

of his end” (1983, 54). Poe’s man in the crowd leads the narrator of the tale 
through shops, markets, and bazaars. The beginning of the story offers a catalog 
of sorts, but it shares neither Whitman’s exuberant tone nor his American 

setting (Poe's story is set in London). Poe’s epigraph to the story is also of note: 
“Ce grand malheur, de ne pouvotr étre seul” (“This great misfortune, not to be able 
to be alone”) (1975, 475). Eliot’s flaneur, like Whitman’s when he is in the city, 
spends little time window shopping. In the face of not being able to be alone, 
Prufrock seems also unable to slip under the narcotic effect of the commodity. 
Indeed, he seems still to want to follow the path of Whitman—the path of 

self sufficiency, of American individualism, of being able to be alone. 


r Old Possum’s Macavity is perhaps once again of note. Macavity, like the 

A cat with decidedly reptilian attributes: hissing, stealthy darting, 

Hie a e sways his head from side to side, with movements like a snake; 
you think he’s half asleep, he’s always wide awake.” 


nae ree comments that “one of the most striking stylistic 
Predicted i pa ontis of the poem is fragmentation, a phenomenon 
l rgson as a consequence of extension in space” (2009, 125). 
d a ior 
3 publis 
abbitt recorded hi 


Was no admirer of Whitman. As Milton Hindus observes, 
hed in 1928 entitled ‘The Critic and American Life? Irving 
s own ‘protest against the present preposterous overestimate 
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of Walt Whitman?” (1971, 18). For Eliot, however, the conservative Babbitt i 
much in common with a writer like Whitman. When Eliot writes, “] admit 
that all humanists—as humanists—have been individualists,’ and that Babbitr’s 
“humanism is really something quite different from that of his exemplars, but 
(to my mind) alarmingly like very liberal Protestant theology of the nineteenth 
century” (1975, 280), we see that his rejection of both Babbitt and Whitman 
stems from his refusal to locate cultural authority in the individual. 


18. Eliot himself (though, I would add, the later Eliot and not the early) is 
often held up as a model of reaction in discussions of modernist literary pro- 
duction, and his endorsement of Charles Maurras is often used to evidence his 
fascism. For example, Fredric Jameson argues that for Eliot ‘“Maurras’s Action 
francaise takes the place of Mussolini for Pound, or Hitler for Lewis” (1979, 
116). On the Left, Langston Hughes provides a notable example of a poet who 
responds to the failures of American liberalism by turning to revolution and 
to communism, especially in his poetry of the 1930s. Indeed, much scholarly 
work has come out in the last decade on the centrality of communism to 
African American literature between the wars. See Foley 2003, Maxwell 1999, 
and Dawahare 2003. 
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Even many modernist scholars have been unaware that only a small 
fraction of the prose written by T. S. Eliot has previously been available 
in print, or (as in the present case) in edited digital form. Between 1905, 
when he was a student in St. Louis, and his death in 1965, Eliot wrote 
hundreds of essays and reviews for periodicals. Most remained uncol- 
lected, although some of them clearly vie in importance with the familiar 
critical essays in The Sacred Wood or On Poetry and Poets, and others 
document the rise and development of significant critical ideas that may 
be previously known only through one or two key published essays. To | 
this must be added many more hundreds of published and unpublished 

prose pieces in the form of commentaries for the Criterion, lectures and 

addresses (some of considerable importance), introductions, prefaces, 

more ephemeral pieces like testimonials and letters to the editor, public 

radio broadcasts, and some twenty-five previously unpublished essays in | 
philosophy written during his graduate student years. The familiar jestm | 
Eliot circles was true: he was almost certainly the only major writer for | 
whom his recognized critics had usually read only about a tenth ofthe | 
canon. | 

Finally, this has changed. Ronald Schuchard and his extremel 

coeditors have begun to issue critical editions of the collected prot: 
The first two of the projected eight volumes, subtitled Apprentice Yeats 
1905-1918 and The Perfect Critic, 1919-1926, respectively coedited wit" 


y able 
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ard by Jewel Spears Brooker and Anthony Cuda, appeared through 


uch ; DE ; : 
oY Muse in 2014. With these editions, the importance of the project 


Project 
is self-evident. n i 

Examples of the power of these editions to change understanding or 
assessment of Eliot appear in both volumes. Among the important contri- 
aeons of volume 1 is the basis it provides for evaluating in detail Eliot’s 
philosophical views and their development. The signal additions here are 
the previously unpublished philosophical essays, culminating with the 
dissertation, Knowledge and Experience in the Work of E H. Bradley, which, 
though published by Eliot with some revisions in 1964, is relocated 
here to the chronological context of its composition. The complex 
nature of the editorial decisions involved is visible in the description of 
the provenance of this text, which the editors describe as a “corrected, 
re-edited, and more readable critical text” that is based on “the original 
dissertation typescript, the proofs and correspondence of the suppressed 
first printing (1963), and the proofs and text of the 1964 edition” (I Xx). 
This editorial decision to violate the norm of chronological organization 
is fully justified by the appropriateness and relevance of its surrounding 
materials. 

Contents of the previously unpublished essays in the first volume are 
driven both by the syllabi of Eliot’s seminars and by his prevailing interests. 
The topics are dominated by Aristotle, Kant, and Bradley, but among the 
most interesting is an essay on Henri Bergson that is sure to reignite the 
debates over the extent of Bergson’s influence on Eliot. Untitled by Eliot, 
the text was the basis of a lecture to the Harvard Philosophical Club on 
December 19, 1913, the editors believe—well after the period of Eliot’s 
attendance at Bergson’s lectures at the Collége de France in the spring 
of 1911. This is one of multiple instances in which excellent scholarship 
by the editors, here Jewel Spears Brooker, rescues an important text from 
maccurate dating. Assigned apparently by a librarian to the 1910-1911 
He tae Paris, the text is reassigned to the end of 19 13 
Totton a the basis of internal content, handwriting, and marginal 

cating the text was orally delivered. Brooker emphasizes 

ons of Bergson’s inconsistencies. What fascinates me is the 
a a oe ae to the continuing Rowen of Bergson’s influence, 
Would a aes imself the task of identifying the ways in which he 
tue in his Er ergson or differentiate his own views from his. It is often 
wy career that Eliot’s writing about another author is an 
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attempt to clarify what is going on in his own work (think “Hamlet”), in 
this very essay Eliot virtually acknowledges the phenomenon: “It is Certain 
that when Bergson speaks of idealism he speaks of Berkeley . . . ; when 
he refutes idealism, it is Berkeley he refutes. And it is to be suspecteg 
that a man whom he has taken such pains to put down, has had a very 
considerable influence in forming his own philosophy” (I 70). 

Another essay of considerable significance among these previously 
unpublished texts, which Brooker offers as one of the most important 
(I xxxix), is “The Interpretation of Primitive Ritual,” read before Josiah 
Royce’s seminar on December 9, 1913 (106). The paper shows the early 
influence of Emile Durkheim and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl and Eliot’s lifelong 
effort to understand the nature of ritual and the origin and meaning of 
religious emotion. In his tart remark about Lévy-Bruhl—“he appears to 
me to draw the distinction between primitive and civilized mental process 
altogether too clearly” (110)—we seem to see the incipient version of 
his approval two decades later of the view that “the pre-logical mentality 
persists in civilized man, but becomes available only to or through the 
poet” (Eliot 1933, 148). 

These interests continued to be manifest in Eliot’s early journalism. In 
an unsigned review for the Westminster Gazette on August 19, 1916, Eliot 
called Durkheim’s The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: A Study in 
Religious Sociology “perhaps the most significant, and ... one of the most | 
fascinating, of books on the subject of religion which have been published 
during the present century” (I 423). He reviewed the same book again for | 
The Monist in January 1918 and still found it “intensely interesting” (671), 
but he had somewhat modified his admiration to suggest that Durkheim 
was at his “most convincing when he is showing us what the phenomena 
of primitive religion do not mean” (670). There is a similarly mote 
reserved assessment of Bergson in his review of G. W. Cunningham’ 4 
Study in the Philosophy of Bergson for the Westminster Gazette in September 
1916 (425-27). i 

Of greater interest during these years is the opportunity to see Eliots | 
critique of his fellow writers during the period in which high modernism 
came into being. And Eliot commented on almost all of them— Ez 
Pound, of course; James Joyce, H.D., William Butler Yeats, Edith Wharto™ 

Edith Sitwell, Wyndham Lewis, and the Georgians, among others; ap 
some of the poets of France. It is clear that a familiar allegation that Eliot 
dismissed women writers is untrue. In “A Review of The Poets? Translation 
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„s -VT in Poetry in November 1916, he declared:“The translators of 
s ies have an opportunity which most of them have neglected. H.D. 
this ee cor _.. H.D. is a poet. She has at least avoided the traditional 
is WE ribed for translators: she has turned Euripides into English 
oe which can be taken seriously, vense of our own time, as modern 
as Was Swinburne’s when it appeared "(1 493). His comments are not all 
affirmative—he goes on to critique her verse for being “too abrupt’ —but 
he devotes the remainder of the three-page review to a detailed discussion 
of her work, dismissing with the briefest of references the contributions 
of Richard Aldington and F S. Flint. 

This laudatory assessment of H.D. was followed by a review (signed 
T.S. E.) of Amy Lowell’s Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, for which 
he was recruited during the period H.D. was serving as literary editor 
of the Egoist. Lowell’s book treats E. A. Robinson, Robert Frost, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Carl Sandburg, H.D., and John Gould Fletcher. Eliot is as 
approving of the poets presented as he is dismissive of the author present- 
ing them. “Among the six victims of Miss Lowell’s enthusiasm,” Eliot 
judged, “only one, Mr. Robinson, is negligible; and two, H.D. and Mr. 
Fletcher, have done work which entitles them to international standing” 
(1 696-97). Eliot similarly dismisses Georgian Poetry, 1916-1917, edited 
by Edward March, while identifying possibilities in the poets of Wheels: 
A Second Cycle, edited by Edith Sitwell. This review was published in the 
Egoist in March 1918 and signed with one of Eliot’s pseudonyms, Apteryx, 
a device that permitted him to author more than one piece in an issue 
without eliciting comment. The Georgians were “inbred,” he asserted, 
and displayed an unrelenting “pleasantness” that was either “insidiously 
didactic” or “too happy, happy brook” (679). In contrast, he affirmed, 
‘Wheels is a more serious book” (680), naming Sacheverell Sitwell as the 
most important poet of those publishing in the volume and accurately 
noting Edith Sitwell’s skill with the “mordant” (681). He caps off his 
assessment of the contemporary poetic avant-garde in volume 1 in “A 

an ate 
ee Others, an Anthology of the New Verse in the Egoist tor May 
€ last before H.D. handed the literary editorship over to Eliot: 


Mr. Pound, Mr. Joyce, and Mr. Lewis write living English; 

`- -and we can now probably also count as a living writer Miss 
Marianne Moore. There is some rubbish and a quite reasonable 
‘mount of good stuff in Others, but Miss Moore is particularly 
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interesting. Mr. Pound. . . couples Miss Moore with Miss Mina 
Loy . . . inheritors, perhaps unconsciously, of Laforgue. . |. Loy’ 
“Effectual Marriage” is extremely good. . . . But Miss Loy has 
not here presented such a bulk of work as Miss Moore, and it ig 
impossible to tell whether there is a positive œuvre or only a few 
successes. . . . Miss Moore is utterly intellectual, but not abstract: 
the word never parts from the feeling; her ideas, imageless, 
remain quite personal. . . . I will not assert that Miss Moore is as 
interesting in herself as Laforgue, but the fusion of thought and 
feeling is perhaps more complete. She has an admirable sense of 
form. (711-12) 


In an Eliot who had yet to write of the “dissociation of sensibility,” we 
can recognize this as high praise indeed (II 247). 

There are comparably significant “finds” to be made in volume 2, 
Among the most striking of these is the essay “Modern Tendencies in 
Poetry,’ published in Shama’a in April 1920 (and listed in the contents 
of this volume under its date of publication). Issued with many editorial 
errors in the little known Indian journal, the essay literally dropped 
from sight. Not only has it been rediscovered, but, crucially, we know 
because of the diligence of the editors, here Anthony Cuda with Ronald 
Schuchard, that the essay was initially “delivered as a lecture at the Arts 
League of Service on 28 October, 1919, in Conference Hall, Westminster” 
(Il 222). Equally crucial is to realize that Eliot’s famous essay, “Tradition 
and the Individual Talent,’ was not completed until two months later. The 
first part of “Tradition” appeared in the Egoist in September 1919, but 
the second and third sections did not come out until December, when 
Eliot described it in his letters as just finished. The editors note that “TSE 
consistently misremembered the original date of publication in the years 
to come, giving it as 1917 in SE (1932) and later suggesting that the essay 
was ‘certainly the first to appear in print’ and was written ‘in 1917” (112): 

Notwithstanding Eliot’s errant memory, it was in “Modern Tendencies 
in Poetry” that Eliot first expressed some of his most famous doctrines. 
Here we find a lucid explanation of what he means by the “impersonal 
poet,” an idea he had begun to consider in the first part of “Tradition 


and the Individual Talent,” which appeared in the Egoist in September of 


the same year. Here is his first clear use of the metaphor of the catalyst tO 
explain the function of the poet’s mind in forging the poem; and here we 
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1 ata limpid description of what has become known as the doctrine of 

Ao m objective correlative (which Pee fact first been articulated a month 
A in “Hamlet and His Problems, in The Athenaeum for September 26, 

1919). “If we take poetry seriously asa work... „we shall find that the 

; poet’ training and equipment is parallel to the training and equipment 

t; of the scientist; . - It is as necessary . . - for the poet to study previous 
poetry as for the scientist to set the history of his science, and what 

is has been accomplished up to date,” Eliot argued in “Modern Tendencies” 
(II 213). The argument about history or tradition leads directly to the 

argument about impersonality: “The great scientist submerges himself in 
what he has to do, forgets himself. His personality has not been lost, but 

a has gone, all the important part of it, into the work. . . . There is this same 
inevitability and impersonality about the work of a great poet” (214). 

2 This parallel between the work of the scientist and the poet gives rise 

fn swiftly to the metaphor of the catalyst. 

ts The personality of the poet or of the artist operates in a 

al way which I offer in a metaphor. . . . For the production 

d of... [sulphuric acid], as of many other important products of 

W industrial chemistry, it is necessary to combine two gases which, 

ld if simply placed in the same vessel will not mix. Introduce a 

5 bit of platinum, and the combination takes place. The platinum 

r” does not enter into the combination, but merely looks on. 

Wo The operation is called, I believe, catalysis, and the platinum, a 

e | catalyst. The artists mind is a catalyst. (II 215) 

ie 

n Finally, in explaining how the poet must convey emotion, Eliot famously 

E turns to the importance of sensory data: “The poet’s ‘emotion’? must 

a always be in such close relation to objects that when he sets the objects i 

y before you, you ‘get the emotion. He must appeal to your senses. The | 

), | “Motion is the resultant activity of the combination of what are ultimately 

es | nse-data™ (219). There are few Eliot scholars among us who would not 

S. cave wanted this essay for the reading list of a class studying Eliot. Now 

al lt is available. 

no E Ifthe first volume was a study in the development of Eliots thought, 

of | 2 cond is the record of the efflorescence of the poet as critic. The great 

| an ‘te reprinted here, and sometimes one of particular importance 

fe Ree ore significant in its context. Such is the case with “Lancelot 

Yes," collected in Selected Essays but first published unsigned in the 
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Times Literary Supplement of September 23, 1926. Judging that the sermons 
of Andrewes “rank with the finest of English prose . . . of any time” (u 
817), Eliot proceeds to compare his work with the better known Writings 
of Donne and to praise the quality of Andrewes’s sermons for the excel- 
lence of their “structure,” “precision in the use of words,” and “relevant 
intensity” (819). Located chronologically as it is, after the publication of 
Homage to John Dryden (the 1924 collection of three essays from 1921) ang 
after the important Clark lectures on the metaphysical poets (published 
in 1926), “Lancelot Andrewes” announces—or underscores—Eliot’s 
emergence into a position of all but unchallenged authority as a critic 
of English literature. Beyond that, the reader can see in his assessment 
of what makes Andrewes’s writing excellent what Eliot himself attains 
in Four Quartets over a decade later: an “intellect and sensibility . . . in 
harmony, “erudition ... essential to his originality” in which he “takes a 
word and derives the world from it,’ language “which appears to repeat, 
to stand still, but is nevertheless proceeding in the most deliberate and 
orderly manner,’ with “flashing phrases which never desert the memory” 
(II 820-23). 

There is much to be found here. I could have selected an entirely 
different cohort of texts for discussion without diminishing the impor- 
tance of the highlights. So how is the reader to access these essential 
volumes for modernist scholarship? Patrons of academic libraries that have 
purchased use of the volume or have secured access to Project Muse may 
access the volumes by logging on through their libraries. Independent 
scholars and those whose libraries have not purchased such access may 
obtain individual items through interlibrary loan. Although this is not 
readily visible from the opening pages of the website, a purchasing library 
may supply to an authorized user of another library a single copy ofan 
electronic original of an individual book chapter. (Be aware, however, that 
transmission must ensure that the electronic file is deleted immediately 
after printing.) 

Search of the Project Muse website will bring up each volume now 
extant of The Complete Prose. That web page offers a table of contents 
with titles, and a rather extensive annotation is provided for each essa} 
going well beyond publication specifics to provide details about refer- 
enced topics or titles. This table of contents is searchable—volume by 
volume—without logging on as an approved user. The result of a seare j 

say by name or key phrase, is a list of the essays containing it. At this po” 
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. order to read the essay the reader must download the pdf of the essay, 
more t be an approved user to do so. Although one presses “download” 
and n Muse website to place an entry from the table of contents 
on o screen to read it, I found I needed to download again on my 
E er to activate Adobe to print or save it, or to search the essay for 
the name or key phrase. Those who wish to use the introductory material 
of either volume—and both give a very useful overview of each volume 
as a whole and provide some details of Eliot’s life during the period of 
the essays—should download and print the “List of Abbreviations” from 
the frontis material. Similarly, I found it handy to print and keep a copy 
of the table of contents. If your interest lies in the English and American 
poetry of the first half of the twentieth century, or with the history of 
English literature, these are volumes you will want to consult again and 


again. 
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“T. S. Eliot did not want his biography written,’ Robert Crawford admits 

in the introduction to Young Eliot. And yet, of course, several biographies 

and biography-inflected studies precede Crawford's own. Peter Ackroyd 

T. S. Eliot; A Life laid out the basic narrative in 1984. Lyndall Gordon; 

Eliots Early Years (1977) and Eliots New Life (1988)—later amalgamated 

and revised as The Imperfect Life of T. S. Eliot in 1998—tell a convincing 

and sympathetic life story, with Eliot's religious quest at its center. Both 

Ackroyd and Gordon were hampered by strict limits on what and how 

much material could be quoted. Tom and Viv, Michael Hastings’s 1984 

play (later a film) imagined—freely fictionalizing—the miseries of Eliot’ 

first marriage; Carole Seymour-Jones’s 2001 Painted Shadow shifts the 

focus and presents a more factual view of Vivien(ne) Eliot. Eliot is a 

truly unpleasant figure in both these portraits. Two books, not precisely 

biographies but aimed squarely at Eliot’s personal life and opinions, also 

bear mentioning: James E. Miller’s T. S. Eliots Personal Waste Land (1977) 

advanced the view that Eliot was homosexual; Anthony Julius’s T. S. Eliot, 

Anti-Semitism, and Literary Form (1995), that Eliot was an anti-Semite. | 

Meanwhile, Valerie Eliot, Eliot’s widow and the designated guardian | 

of his reputation, faced for decades the difficult dilemma posed by | 

allegiance to her husband’s declared wishes on the one hand and the | 

legacy of a major literary figure on the other. As she fielded requests and 

surveyed publications about Eliot, she became more and more awalt 

that cautious cooperation with scholars was a lesser evil than refusal. She 

began by taking on the role herself. Her first attempts at providing the | 

documents of a writer's life, her editions of the facsimile of The Waste Land 

and the first volume of Eliot’s letters, were warmly received. Conscious 

that the job of assembling all of Eliot’s works was beyond her own (and | 

indeed any single editor’s) abilities, she chose scholars who would carly 
out the rest of the work. In 1996 Christopher Ricks published Invention 
of the March Hare, an impressively edited and annotated version of BIA 
notebook from the period of 1909 to 1917. Hugh Haughton assisted W 
a revised version of the first volume of letters and edited volume 4 
John Haffenden has undertaken to edit the remaining volumes; volum 


two. 
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< cued this year, takes us only up through 1931—an indication of the 
five, a task still ahead. Ronald Schuchard oversees the team of Eliot 
A editing The Complete Prose: The Critical Edition. Four volumes of 
scho ene eight have now been issued in digital form through Johns 
eis University Press's Project Muse. The project aims to include 
every piece of prose Eliot wrote, including previously uncollected and 
unpublished pieces. Its reach extends well beyond the findings of the great 
bibliographer Donald Gallup. Seven years ago, Schuchard also created the 
T.S. Eliot International Summer School, held each July at the University 
of London under the aegis of the Institute of English Studies. (Full 
disclosure: I am its current director.) Finally, The Poems of T. S. Eliot, edited 
and annotated by Jim McCue and Christopher Ricks, was published 
on November 5, 2015, by Faber and Faber. In short, after many years of 
feeling frozen out, scholars with an interest in Eliot are seeing the results 
ofa thaw. The next challenge will be what to make of all this material. 
Crawford’s Young Eliot is the first biographical study to come after this 
change in the Eliot weather. 

Crawford is the only biographer to have the kind of full admit- 
tance essential to a thorough biography: he has had access to archives, 
permission to quote from published and unpublished material, and 
the cooperation of the Eliot estate and of Faber and Faber. His is not, 
however, an “official” biography, and he is beholden to no one but himself 
asa scholar. His own meticulous research standards are apparent: he has 
visited every archive and consulted every pertinent source to build a 
picture of young “Tom” Eliot. His enthusiasm for the details of Eliot’s life 
leads him to spend considerable descriptive eftort (at which he excels) 
m conjuring up the St. Louis of Eliot’s boyhood, the Gloucester of his 
childhood summers, the rooming houses and clubs of Harvard students, 
and the life of the expatriated Eliot in London during and after the First 
World War. At over 400 pages and with 50 pages of notes, Crawford tells 
a life story up through the publication of The Waste Land in 1922. 

second volume is planned and is certainly necessary, since so much of 


Eliot's į . : z 
1p. influential work as a critic, editor, and poet was still to come in 


Crawford dec] 
riciple has sh 
‘OMmetimes woun 


ares simply and clearly in his introduction what 
aped his study. “Not marmoreal, but wounded and 


emphasizing the ways in which Eliot was not, in the first 
of his life, the icon he was to become. It is important 
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to emphasize that while Eliot himself was responsible for Creating that 
marmoreal image, he had considerable help from the academy in doin 
so—a story for the anticipated second volume. Calling the protagonist of 
this narrative “Tom” is Crawford’s device to aid the reader in imagining 
a boy and a young man who played outdoors, had elderly parents, wasn’t 
always a good student, and was shy with women. For me (and, I suspect 
other readers), the first name is jarring and takes some getting used to, i 
To humanize him, Crawford emphasizes features of Eliot’ life that 
explain and illustrate his lack of confidence. He had a congenital double 
hernia that required he wear a truss. His mother hovered watchfully 
over all physical activity and made sure his schools were aware of the 
child’s limitations. This most erudite of poets “loafed” (84) for much of 
his time at Harvard. Perhaps as a means of gaining acceptance among his 
fraternity brothers in the Digamma (aka “The Fox Club”), he composed 
the notorious Bolo verses that reek of racism, misogyny, and embarrass- 
ingly juvenile attitudes toward sexuality. Nor did marriage improve Eliot’ 
confidence: his first wife Vivien seems to have referred to her husband’ 
penis as “Wonkypenky” (356), and his mentor Bertrand Russell seduced 
her without apology or apparent remorse. Sex is a continuing theme: in 
the index, under the subcategory Character and Characteristics, references 
to Eliot’s body and appearance, sexual gaucheness, and anxieties about 
masculinity outnumber other less intimate topics such as “interest in 
ragtime and music hall” and “editorial astuteness” (484). This attention to 
bodily and sexual discomfort is neither prurient nor gratuitous: Crawford 
rightly observes pain in Eliot’s poetry, much of it grounded in failures of 
intimacy, and ultimately it is the poetry that receives Crawford’s best and | 
most illuminating attention. | 
Take the cyclone that hit St. Louis in 1896. Crawford has studied | 
the newspaper reports of that time with great care. While Eliot scholars | 
may be aware of the photograph of the child Eliot standing with family | 
members outside the home on Locust Street after the danger has passed, | 
no other biographer has to my knowledge looked for the relevance of this | 
memorable childhood event to the poetry. Without being so reductive | 
as to claim an immediate cause-and-effect relationship, Crawford gently | 
suggests these memories of cataclysmic weather and urban devastation | 
play some part in the soundscape of The Waste Land. Eliot, he argues, knew | 
“what an apocalyptic thunderstorm sounded like” (27). At 
Repeatedly, Crawford invites the reader to imagine “Tom” in sped A 
situations, scenes that he as biographer has earned the right to delige 
because his research has been so thorough. The pages covering Elio 
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ent in Lausanne are among the strongest in the volume. Having 
hed Eliots exhaustion from overwork, the excruciating illnesses 
and emotional strain that both he and Vivien experienced in their daily 
lives together, and the apparently fierce self-discipline that he imposed 
upon himself to keep his personal and work lives separate, Crawford 
presents Eliot in the sanatorium as if “Tom” is exhaling for the first time 
in many months under the treatment of Dr. Vittoz. His analysis of the 
means by which Eliot, in revising and completing sections of The Waste 
Land, refracts the personal into the poetic to achieve the poem’s “startling, 
aching acoustic” (399) is moving and entirely persuasive. Insights of this 
sort are frequent and arresting throughout this biography. That Crawford 
is himself a poet has added a richness to the study that other biographers 
have not offered in such abundance. 


trea ti 
establis 


For some readers, however, this abundance will also be perceived 
as a flaw, for there is an enormous fund of detail. Crawford has been 
particularly painstaking in tracking down all of Eliot’s coursework at 
Harvard; of course, this material, much of which influenced his thinking 
and writing for years to come, is vital to a literary biography. However, 
some of it has the quality of being included simply because it is known. 
Is the room number in which a given class was held significant? Does 
it matter which street Eliot had to cross to register for his 1908 classes? 
In including this information, Crawford wishes to draw attention to the 
insular and village-like quality of Cambridge at this time, but this level 
of detail retards the narrative. A surplus of information actually distracts 
readers from acquiring significant knowledge. On the other hand, what 
will fire the imagination of one reader may not even interest another. I 
enjoyed Crawford’s frequent noting of the kind of paper on which Eliot 
wrote but would not be surprised to be in the minority. For a general 
reader, the scrupulous detail may be simply too much to absorb. For a 
Specialist in Eliot, although there will be much that is familiar, Young Eliot 
will nevertheless be valuable precisely because of the exhaustive detail. 
For all readers, Crawford’s attempts to be fair-minded and broad in his 
Mvestigations will be welcome since so many books on Eliot in recent 
years have offered only caricature or condemnation. 
on pea Eor archive was in deep freeze, modernist studies moved 
international ai him, as it became ingreasinglysinterdiseiplinany and 
shar oi T n its nei of subject maie and increasingly inclusive 
What Da ak the “Men of 1914, counted a modernist artist. 
fT S, A chwartz once designated as the “Literary Dictatorship 

was toppled (Schwartz 1949). The MLA International 
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Bibliography charts this change in crude form: between 1960 and 1980 
books on the subject of T. S. Eliot were roughly 12 percent of all titles 
in which T. S. Eliot was a key phrase. For the period 1980-2000, the 
number was 5 percent; for 2000-2015, 3.5 percent. How we read these 
figures is complicated by a number of variables, including the vagaries of 
the publishing industry, the apparent de-emphasis on monographs about 
single authors, and the proliferation of journals. Nevertheless, it is not 
outrageous to claim that Eliot, for so long at the very center of literary 
studies, no longer occupies that spot. Nor is it likely that any other single 
figure will take his place there. This is by no means to declare the end 
of Eliot studies; indeed, the reverse is more likely to be true. Now that 
the holdings of the many archives containing relevant material are being 
brought together, now that prose, letters, and poems are being given a 
high standard of scholarly attention, the next generation of scholars with 
an interest in Eliot and his works will have more and better sources with 
which to pursue their research questions. 

If critical studies of single authors are less central to publishing and 
scholarship than they once were, biography is by contrast a growth 
industry. One index is the spread of biography and life-writing master’ 
degree programs in universities, often as a pathway or option within a 
creative writing degree (also popular and proliferating). This relatively 
recent phenomenon suggests that the pleasures of writing or reading 
about other people’s lives continue to thrive. In Literary Biography: An 
Introduction, Michael Benton wittily describes literary biography as “the 
Cinderella of literary studies,” long held back by her more forward sisters, 
criticism and literary theory (2009, 1). He argues that literary biography 
fills a gap left unsatisfied by either criticism or theory and notes that the 
rigorous scholarly standards of biographers such as Hermione Lee have 
made the genre highly respectable. To explain the paradox of declining 
author-centered monographs alongside the rise of literary biography 1$ 
beyond my remit here, but it is an interesting phenomenon that bears 
further consideration. Are readers of biography resisting the death of the 
author? 

Benton concedes that there is no coherent theory of literary biogra- 
phy, nor any inviolable standards by which to judge such studies, a cause 
of consternation among biographers themselves. In a 2013 intervieW in 
the Paris Review, Lee, one of the most distinguished literary biographers ° 
our time, affirms Benton’s view that the guidelines must, to a substanta 

degree, be set by the biographer. Access to information is crucial, she 
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0 observes, 3S is documentation, but a birth-to-death chronology is not a 
5 requirement. The biographer needs to discover, behind information, the 
€ writer, whose work is the common ground between the biographer and 
e her subject- “Is it important to admire your subject?” the interviewer, 
f Louisa Thomas, asks. “Yes, I aam from a position of profound admiration 
It for the work,” Lee responds. * The involvement with me always starts 
t with the work, with a deep fascination about what kind of person and 
y what kind of circumstances produced that work” (Lee 20 13). Crawford 
e introduces his impressive investigation of Eliot’ early life with a statement 
d that echoes Lee’s: “I fell in love with the ineradicably insinuating music 
at of Eliot’s verse” (2). He quotes Eliot’s own description of falling in love 
g with the authors one most admires, but has himself scrupulously avoided 
à allowing love to override judgment. He has traced the backgrounds of 
h Eliots first significant poetry in minute detail; he has an extraordinary ear 
h for the verse and a poet’s appreciation of poetry. For many readers, this 
thoroughgoing analysis of the springs of Eliot’s poetry will be fascinating, 

d for it reveals a portrait of the artist as an anxious, ambitious, young man, 
h one whose life circumstances developed in ways that never truly permit- 
5 ted him to be young. Some readers, especially those less interested in the 
a poetry, will not be fully persuaded by Crawford's effort to make Eliot less 
y marmoreal. There is still work to be done to understand both the wounds 
: | received and the wounds inflicted, but Young Eliot is an impressive start. 
no 
ie | 
a $ 

| 
y Gail McDonald is senior lecturer in American literature and culture at 
le Goldsmiths, University of London. She is the current director of the T. S. 
fe Ehot International Summer School and a founder and past president of the | 
g Modernist Studies Association. 
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The Cambridge History of American Poetry, edited by Alfred Bendixen and 
Stephen Burt. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015. 1326 Pages 


Rachel Trousdale 


The new Cambridge History of American Poetry is a formidable tome, 
spanning American poetry from the precolonial to the postmodern. As 
editors Alfred Bendixen and Stephen Burt explain in the introduction, 
the volume is designed to be as inclusive as possible: “we are committed 
to recognizing the complexity of historical forces and the multiplicity 
of audiences who found meaning in different kinds of poetic forms 
and experiences. This means a commitment to the popular as well as 
the elite, and to forms and writers excluded from previous discourse” 
(3). Surprisingly few volumes have tried to give a thorough history of 
American poetry (the closest equivalent is Jay Parini and Brett C. Millier’s 
1998 revision of The Columbia History of American Poetry, which at a mere 
thirty-one chapters does not cover as much ground), and most of those 
that do tend to dismiss the poetry of some groups or eras, treating certain 
bodies of work as quaint cultural artifacts (the Fireside Poets, for example) 
and eliding others entirely (the poetic traditions of minority or immigrant 
groups; children’s poetry; light verse). The Cambridge History does neither. | 
The result is a physically imposing 50-chapter book, consisting of more | 
than 1300 densely packed pages and weighing almost 4 pounds. But this 
rather daunting volume turns out to be not just an essential addition to 
any serious poetry library but an exciting and absorbing reconceptualiza- 
tion of American poetry. 


All histories are portraits both of the times they portray and of the 
cal 


time in which they are written. The picture of our own poetic and criti 
era in the Cambridge History is an encouraging one, as it highlights how 
principled inclusiveness can improve our critical and aesthetic judgment 
As a result, the History is also almost alarmingly varied: everyone will find 
something new here. And that inclusiveness extends to alternate versions 
of the book itself. The editors suggest that the fifty chapters here are only 
the beginning: in a list of might-have-been chapters in the introduction, 
they remind us that even the most comprehensive volume omits more 
than it includes. In many ways, then, the book shows American poetry "° 
be as profuse, polyvocal, and contradictory as the country it comes from. 
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But within this profusion is remarkable coherence. The title really | 
ontains three topics—"history,” “American,” and “poetry” —and all of 
Kaa are repeatedly examined, repositioned, and illuminated over the 
course of the book. The editors thoughtful, self-aware assessment of 
contemporary critical trends and priorities makes this history of poetry 
also do the work of a systematic, multifaceted discussion of poetry's 
relationship with history and its many roles in creating group identities. 
While the editors say they do not “attempt to construct ...a unitary 
national tradition,” the Cambridge History of American Poetry clearly depicts 
a continuing set of ongoing and interrelated lineages within American 
poetics (9). The book braids together these many strands of poetic 
history, showing each tradition’s concerns and ambitions and their points 
of contact with each other, and how those priorities and relationships 
have changed over time. The opposite of “unitary,” it turns out, is not 
“fragmented” but “polyphonous.” 

This inclusiveness makes the History’s success at creating a clear 
account of American poetic discourses all the more striking. Discussions 
of diversity can, if they are done carelessly, seem more like a list than a 
coherent picture. In the book's final chapter, “American Poetry at the 
End of the Millennium,’ Burt warns of the dangers of inconclusive 
historical summaries: “There is something dispiritingly uninformative 
about attempts to characterize anything by its resistance to characteriza- 
tion” (1144). But, he continues, “there is, on the other hand, something 
peculiarly contemporary about our insistence on our diversity, our 
resistance to sweeping characterizations, conclusive arguments, and 
large-scale claims.’ While these sentences come from Burts compelling 


account of American poetry in the 1990s, they also illuminate how the 
volume itsel 


the History 
ofAmerica 


f does far more than a summary can capture. For all its size, 
is a heroic act of miniaturization, encompassing the vast body 
n poetry within one cover. This makes reviewing it peculiarly 
ng out on a digital map. The close-up is full of topographical 


t 
ik 4 f 
like zoomi f 
w 
ual place names, and idiosyncratic points of interest; the distant i 
| 
| 
p 


lines, unus 


e principal cities and main roads. Both maps are useful, but 

st valuable is having each available at once. 

Sotioge we not to 2y that the History is focused on literary 
individua] = ; a volume’s chapters include analyses of the works of 
like the Neca s Dickinson or Stevens; discussions of poetic groups 
atthe A School; assessments of the state of American poetry 

nary era or the beginning of the twentieth century; and 
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discussions of whole traditions, like Betty Booth Donohue’s chapter en 
Native poetics and Joseph Jonghyun Jeon’s on Asian American poetry. The 
result is an impressive combination of variety and coherence in which 
American poetry is portrayed as a vast conversation, constantly in flux byt 
reliably returning to central themes and problems. While no Participant 
can address all the others directly, each poet is visibly connected to the 
larger network. As chapters relate specific details or broaden into asses- 
ments of cultural and poetic movements, the portrait of more than four 
hundred years of writing in the Cambridge History of American Poetry 
provides remarkable lessons both in how literary traditions sustain ap 
ongoing discourse and in the value of critical ambition. 

The book is divided into four parts: poetry before 1800, the nine- 
teenth century, 1900-1950, and 1950-2000. (The History does not tackle | 
the twenty-first century, though the final chapters include living poets.) 
This telescoping, wherein more recent eras receive more scrutiny, is also | 
evident in the way that chapters’ frameworks vary by section. The first | 

| 
f 
| 


part is composed entirely of discussions of groups, sometimes very large 
ones: the book opens with Donohue’s “Remembering Muskrat: Native 
Poetics and the American Indian Oral Tradition” and Susan Castillo 
Street’s “Rhyming Empire: Early American Poetry in Languages Other | 
than English.” The advent of English-language American poetry comes 
with two chapters on the Puritans, Robert Daly’s “The World, the Flesh, 
and God in Puritan Poetry” and Jeffrey A. Hammond's “Confronting 
Death: The New England Puritan Elegy,” followed by Jim Egan’ “The 
Emergence of a Southern Tradition” and Kevin J. Hayes’s “Poetry in the 
Time of Revolution.” The emphasis of this section is on establishing the 
overall worldview of groups of poets in comparatively small communities 
and, in the case of Egan’s chapter, the way that poetry helps us to trace 
retroactively the development of those communities’ distinctive identities. 
These chapters tend to devote a page or so each to individual poets’ work, 
giving swift summaries of their primary concerns and major works t0 
place them in the larger discourse of their era. 
The exception to this description is Donohue’s «Remembering 
Muskrat.” Donohue’ account of the aesthetics and social functions f 
Native poetry examines how poems—a term that for Donohue implies 
not just a text but its performance within a larger ritual context— expre" 
and produce a mutually supporting relationship among poet, audien®” 
and the natural world. It is appropriate for several reasons that this oe 
comes first in the volume, not just because Native America uP 
first, but because the chapter's placement clarifies how the p 


ns were 
ee 
oetic histo!) 
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, tains is both distinct from and linked to other American poetries. 
it ae of Native poetry in the natural world, for example, inflect 
ee Romanticism, even while the Native conception of the artist 
is very different from the Romantic artist-hero. And although Donohue’s 
argument that it is impossible to Bese ete Native poetry arises from her 
discussion of its place in Native ritual and epistemology, she establishes 
key challenges to linguistic and cultural translation faced by contemporary 
[atino and Asian American poets. This chapter, then, helps to establish an 
alternative to a “unitary national tradition”: what American poets share 
is not philosophies or languages but a common set of questions arising 
from the people, places, and texts they encounter in the same geographic 
and literary landscape. 

The second section, on nineteenth-century poetry, is entitled “A 
New Nation,” and from one perspective it offers a comparatively familiar 
version of American poetic history: the writers discussed here are often 
(though not always) white, writing in the European tradition, and self 
consciously addressing their own identities as American writers. But these 
fifteen chapters approach the development of specifically “American” 
poetry from a variety of productive angles. Frank Gado’s “Asserting a 
National Voice” discusses how the New York and Boston poets of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries sought to produce “an 
American epic” (155). Mary Loeffelholz’s “Other Voices, Other Verses: 
Cultures of American Poetry at Midcentury” examines the degree to 
which poets in the mid-nineteenth century distance themselves and 
their work from British poetry and looks at the place of lesser-known 
Writers within the developing American canon. Chapters on individual 
Writers examine American identity in very different ways: Ed Folsony’s 
MaltWhitman’s Invention ofa Democratic Poetry” and Wendy Martin’s 
Emily Dickinson: The Poetics and Practice of Autonomy,’ for example, 


be ; ; : 
tween them examine both halves of e pluribus unum. The result is a 
scrupulous 


Picture of each poet's idiosyncrasies and a clear explanation 
of how suck 


à different writers can both be understood as quintessentially 

Merican: 3 s A : s e 2 eS 

Pa zean: while Whitman writes of multitudes and Dickinson is solitary, 
is i aguas : : 

shi deeply concerned with the placement of the individual in relation- 

P With the many. 


the se is also where some of the dominant themes of 
Years— enn, of American literature over the last two hundred 
in Alfred ae moie clearly defined. Romanticism enters the pioa 
endixen oe xen’s chapter, The Emergence of Romantic Traditions’ 

gests that the timely arrival of Romanticism in the newly 
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formed United States let poets writing immediately after the Revolution 
abandon Popean heroic couplets in favor of the “larger possibilities” of 
formal experimentation, as well as the Romantic idea of the artist as hero 
the “commitment to finding meaning in nature,’ and the “emphasis oa 
revealing the significance of the ordinary” (177). Bendixen’s account of 
American Romanticism, rather than focusing on the Transcendentalists 
examines less canonical writers, giving a compelling account of iie 
work of women poets like Maria Gowen Brooks and Elizabeth Oakes 
Smith. Bendixen argues that these women, who are often dismissed as 
sentimentalists, are better seen as sharing the Romantic emphasis on “4 
greater awareness of the richness of ordinary life” (185). 

Bendixen’s account of Romanticism provides context for many of 
the twentieth-century writers discussed later, whether they are a writers 
interlocutors (as in George S. Lensing’s account of Wallace Stevens as 
anti-Romantic), form part of the history underlying a movement (as in 
Mark Scroggins’ discussion of the Objectivists and the Left), or provide 
a philosophy to argue against (as in David Wojahn’s discussion of Robert 
Lowell). As the History progresses through the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, the Romantics play the parts successively of young revolution- 
aries, poets of the sublime, failed realists, and old fogies. The thread of 
Romanticism shows how movements mature, become broadly known, 
and are treated first as upstarts and finally as old guards. It also does in 
miniature what the volume does at large: it shows the convergence of | 
wildly varied opinions around a key central point. 

Another dominant theme that becomes clear in this section is popular 
poetry’s integral importance to the tradition. Angela Sorby’s “Disciplined 
Play: American Children’s Poetry to 1920” and David E. E. Sloane’ 
“Dialect, Doggerel, and Local Color: Comic Traditions and the Rise 0 
Realism in Popular Poetry,’ together with Joseph T. Thomas, Jr-s “Modern 
and Contemporary Children’s Poetry” in the final section, chart a lineage 
that is both familiar to many people with American childhoods and coni 
paratively new as a subject for criticism. Sorby makes a case for American | 
children’s poetry as an essential part of the nation’s literary and pol T 
consciousness. Her examination of poems habitually taught in eig | 
suggests the place of writers like Longfellow in the formation neta | 

0 
| 


irica 


a nation’s aesthetics, but (as Benedict Anderson has suggested, for 7 3 
ha 


and newspapers) of citizens’ sense of themselves as participants in as e 
unt? 


community. Sorby argues that the poems that children across the cO 
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ing. Thomas, among several interesting arguments, charts how the 
porra of popular and “high” poetry reunifies in children’s poetry by 
AE N writers. Sloane’s chapter on comic poetry examines how 
a “sought to be consciously ‘American’ in voice, setting and style” 
and argues that comic-realist poets “Were democratic revolutionaries, 
empowered by identification with the American egalitarian vision” (446, 
449). Taken together, nese chapters consider not just the connections 
between “high” and “low” poetry but the way that readers’ and writers’ 
conceptions of community shape and are shaped by text. 

The third section, “Forms of Modernism, 1900-1950,” contains 
single-author chapters on Robert Frost, T. S. Eliot, William Carlos 
Williams, Marianne Moore, Wallace Stevens, and Langston Hughes; 
chapters on pairs or small groups of authors, conjoined by the names of 
schools (the Objectivists, the Projectivists); chapters on authors catego- 
rized by their shared circumstances, affinities, or reception (Mina Loy 
and H.D.; Edna St. Vincent Millay, Helene Johnson, and Louise Bogan; 
Robert Lowell, John Berryman, and Theodore Roethke); as well as 
chapters on authors grouped by all of those things as well as their readings 
of each other (Elizabeth Bishop and Randall Jarrell). The final section, 
“Beyond Modernism: American Poetry, 1950-2000,” goes “beyond” 
not just temporally but in its aesthetic and conceptual scope. The last 
fifteen chapters contain only three poets’ names in their titles (David 
Bergman’s “James Merrill and His Circles”; Roger Gilbert’s “Science 
in Contemporary American Poetry: Ammons and Others”; and Willard 
Spiegelman’s “Amy Clampitt, Culture Poetry, and the Neobaroque”).The 
other chapters engage with named poetic movements like the Beats and 
the New York School; cultural groupings (Rigoberto Gonzalez, “Latino 
Poetry and Poetics,” Jeon’s “Asian American Poetry,’ Walton Muyumba’s 

Black and Blues Configurations: Contemporary African American 
Poetics”); individual decades; and conceptual or categorical groupings 
(Reena Sastri’s “Psychoanalytic Poetics,” Juliana Spahr’s “Multilingualism 
i Contemporary American Poetry”). The final chapter, Burt’s “American 

euy at the End of the Millennium,” looks both forward and backward, 
ieee case that the poetry of the 1990s was distinctively resistant to 
ists like eet e that this resistance finds roots in the work of modern- 

This an e Stein and Hart Crane. 
Probably lea own of the chapters in the second half of the volume will 
Scholar of ee. readers to raise an chiccuon For example, a 

€rnism might complain: where’s Ezra Pound? (In with 
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the Projectivists, discussed thoroughly enough to make his importanç 
to experimental poetry clear, though never enough to satisfy hi 
ghost.) Where—to pick a more humane example—is Sterling Brown 
(Mentioned in three different chapters but never given a sustained 
discussion.) What about poets writing in the first half of the twentieth 
century who weren’t modernist? (John Timberman Newcomb’; “The 
Twentieth Century Begins” is the only entry in this category; it is a 
excellent account of how poets immediately preceding modernism felt 
that they were writing at the poetic end of poetic history, which will not 
mollify readers looking for an entry on 1930s magazine verse.) Everyone 
who cares will probably think that someone is missing or insufficiently 
discussed, in one section or another. This may not be a bug but a feature, 
however. The use of this history is not to provide comprehensive informa- 
tion about every poet; it is to show where to look to find it. This book 
generates reading and shopping lists, as you discover dozens of new leads 
you want to follow. 
In the second half of the book, another theme becomes clear: 
experimentation. Discussions of experiment weave together a number 
of the volume’s concerns: the literary context surrounding any given 
work or poet; the dominant themes within a poet’s oeuvre; what the 
poet argues against; how a piece can be both individual and of its time; | 
and, frequently, the relationship between poetry and politics. Muyumba’s | 
discussion of African American poets’ uses of John Coltrane in “Black and 
Blues Configurations: Contemporary African American Poetics” does a 
particularly elegant job of showing how experimentation can both unite | 
a poetic group and distinguish individual practitioners’ poetic projects. 
Cristanne Miller argues that the British-born, peripatetic Loy moved from 
a “distinctly European avant-garde” to an experimental “mapping of the 
‘American’” (584). Jeon’s “Asian American Poetry” discusses “Westem 
modernism’s appropriation of Asian forms” (981), a kind of experimenta- 
tion that, he argues, misrepresented the Asian poetics it sought to draw 
from, and ends with the cosmopolitan, identity-redefining experiments 0t 
poets like Theresa Hak Kyung Cha and Mei-mei Berssenbrugge- As Be 
Steinman shows, however, the label “experimental” can be tricky to apply: 
in her chapter “American Poetry of the 1980s:The Pressure of Reality: 
Steinman uses the examples of Thylias Moss and Charles Bernstein © 
show how the supposed difference between mainstream and experiment 
poetry may not be as easy to define as we might wish. 
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experiments are often inextricable from real-world political 

goles. The chapters on the poetry of minority groups—Native 
Ce African American, Latino, and Asian American—chart the 
evelopment of peculiarly American racial/cultural groupings and the 
giscourses that they generate and, together with Spahr’s thoughtful 
and convincing chapter on multilingual poetry, constitute a history of 
American poetic approaches to assimilation and cross-language adaptation. 
Spahr, using examples from Hawaiian Pidgin and Anglophone adaptations 
of Narragansett, argues that this history is not “marginal” but rather 
«central to US poetry” (1124). The History as a whole, with its many 
voices, supports this claim, and placing Spahr’s chapter as the penultimate 
one of the book suggests that multilingual, multicultural work may be 
some of the most distinctly “American” American poetry. 

The History has a lot of possible uses. Individual chapters could be 
very helpfully assigned to students in American literature classes. It will 
make a valuable reference work for when you suddenly need to figure 
out who the Connecticut Wits were. Scholars will find new ideas in the 
chapters dealing with their areas of expertise (or at least I did in Robin 
Schulze’ discussion of Marianne Moore’s cosmopolitanism). The book’s 
greatest value, however, is in providing a series of orientations—detailed 
but manageable—to fifty different permutations of American poetry. For 
readers with the time, it is enormously satis ying to read it cover to cover: 


These 


even the most knowledgeable reader will gain insight into the richness, 
variety, and surprising harmony of American poetry. 
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«a Nother World” in Indra Sinha’s Animal’s People 


Justin Omar Johnston 


lee in Indra Sinha’s Animal’s People, the narrator, Animal, recalls 
that he was “six when the pains began, . . . [a] burning in my neck and 
across the shoulders” (2007, 14).' The “pain gripped my neck and forced 
it down,” as if “a devil . . . with red hot tongs” was molding his spinal 
column into a permanent bow, he recalls: “Further, further forward I was 
bent” and “when the smelting in my spine stopped the bones had twisted 
like a hairpin, the highest part of me was my arse” (15). The industrial 
language of material design—“red hot tongs” and “smelting” heat—is here 
applied to the anatomical “neck,” “shoulders,” “spine,” and “arse? Animal’s 
body is wrenched by the leakage of industrial heat into living bodies, a 
metallurgical fever that softens and recasts the vertebrae’s structure from 
the inside out. This posture represents a new kind of “factory life”: it is 
not a matter of long hours of repetitive labor producing a “burning in 
the muscles” but of the factory living as a chemical prosthetic, traveling 


within Animal, touching and burning his hidden interior, neurological, 
and genetic self. 


The metamorphic discharge of chemical heat from factories to 
bodies described in Animal’s People is not merely metaphorical. Sinha’s 
novel is, after all, a thinly fictionalized account of a very real and ongoing 
thitty-year-old industrial catastrophe in Bhopal, India. From December 
1984 until today, a pesticide factory owned by Union Carbide and Dow 
Chemical (two US-based multinational petrochemical and biotech 
rompanies) has leaked into that city untold tons of toxic chemicals. 
= Kapo and 8,000 people guiitaeaeul from the initial airborne 
core = act isocyanate (MIC), and the people an nana also 
clef, Piles eee disproportionately high rates of birth defects, 
Problems re manner of tumorous growths, severe eye pain, respiratory 

» and neurological disorders. Including 20,000 subsequent 
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deaths, most of the 100,000 to 200,000 people suffering from serion 
ongoing ailments have become sick due to a massive seepage of MIC | 
from the unsecured factory into the city’s groundwater. Union Carbide 
the Indian government, and Dow Chemical have all refused to recognize 
the presence or health effects of MIC in Bhopal’s water supply, despite a 
wealth of evidence. Key elements of what was once considered a mutually 
beneficial project for economic development, the factory, the chemicals 
and the people of Bhopal have now been abandoned by their corporate 
benefactors, their national government, and the legal systems in India and 
the United States. 

Even though the factory is “closed,” this abandonment makes it no less 
operational within the terrain and bodies of Bhopal. And yet, troublingly 
as Rob Nixon points out in Slow Violence and the Environmentalism of the | 
Poor, “in an age that venerates instant spectacle, slow violence [like the 
ongoing spill in Bhopal] is deficient in . . . recognizable special effects’ 
(2011, 6). Where “chemical and radiological slow violence is driven 
inward, somatized into cellular dramas of mutation,” it is difficult to 
reproduce that familiar “narrative containment, imposed by the visual 
orthodoxies of victory and defeat.” Indeed, Animal is keenly aware of 
his readers’ desire to understand the spill as a familiar narrative, as Dow 
and the Indian government have, to visualize it as a completed event that 
took place on a single, tragic night. “So strangers in far off countries can 
marvel,” Animal argues, “you have turned us Khaufpuris into storytellers, 
but always the same story . . . that night, always that fucking night” (AP 
5). Throughout the novel, then, Animal negotiates with the demands for 
spectacle placed on him by his international readership. Addressing that | 
readership, Animal states, “I will call you Eyes. My job is to talk, yours is 
to listen” (14). Calling for “Eyes” to listen, Animal interrupts the visual | 
logic that would take his narration as the “same story” of “that night,” a 
his framing constructs a synesthetic readership whose textual sensorium 
must be rewired. If the slow violence of the chemical spill cannot be 
seen through the image of a single explosion on a single night, then | 
the ongoing diffusion of chemicals into living bodies—the neurologica | 
metamorphosis produced by chemical violence—must be conveyed a5 4 | 
confusion of the senses. | 

| 


i ee Sken > : i n- 

In this negotiation with his audience, Animal presents his own na i 

. à : a 1 us 

normative body as a complex visual cue for the slow violence afie omaia 5 
[that 2 


community. Knowing that his narration “becomes a picture and 5 
jnwale 


audience’s] eyes settle on it like flies, Animal directs his own gaze 
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in Indra Sinha’s Animal’s People 


«a Nother World” 


Pm looking right now at my feet, which are near the hearth, 


Us ; - 3 3 

c | twisted they're, a little bent to one side. Inside of left foot, out of 

le right, where they scrape the ground the skin’s thick and cracked. 
5 5 A 

y In gone times I've felt such hunger, I'd break off lumps of the 


dry skin and chew it. Want to see? Okay watch, I am Bing down 
ly to my heel, feeling for horny edges, I’m sliding the thumbnail 
under. There, see this lump of skin, hard as a pebble, how easily it 
breaks off, mmm, chewy asa nut. (13) 


te 

nd “mal’s feet enter the visual frame, tl stun dlovenkcnrncre cua 
As Animal's feet enter sual frame, they appear turned over, “twisted, 
“pent,” “inside . . - out,” “scraped,” “cracked,” “lumpy,” “dry,” “horny,” 

55 


“hard” and “chewy.” Indeed, Animal’s highly embodied description of 
ly, his feet involves not only how they look but also how they feel and taste, 
and his relationship to his feet is directly connected to his bent spine, 


ie which brings his feet into close contact with his nose, mouth, and eyes. 
3 Establishing a kind of intimacy, Animal asks readers if they “want to see” 
i | him eat a piece of his heel; he directs the viewers’ eyes to “see this lump of 
x skin” that he holds out like a “pebble.” As the visual field narrows to this 
n focal point, Animal promptly swallows the pebble, and the Eyes are forced 
ci to follow the lump of skin into the darkness of Animal’s digestive tract, 
Y “mmm.” While Animal’s posture clearly manifests the invisible chemicals 
a that have smelted his community together—he stands out from and also 
" stands in for the toxicity that has pervaded the community—he also 


p | keenly directs his audience’s gaze toward the inside of his body, where 
the cellular drama rages on. 


| 
7 | Animal's posture provides an approach to the Bhopal disaster from 
18 a different line of sight, one lowly and inverted. The “world of humans 
nl : meant to be viewed from eye-level,” he points out, but “lift my head 
m" m staring into someone’s crotch” (2). Animal “knows which one 
m ga apani his balls, [and] can smell pissy ae and shitty backsides 
he | foes a stenches don't carry to your nose.” Even as his posture helps 
en | near the physical afflictions of overlooked Bhopalies, it also gives 
al ea acs to the smells of abject materiality that cannot 29 viewed 
sa | saci evel or from the perspective of the “human world.” Animal's l 
A ae descriptions accentuate the bodily processes of EO 
n- ; Tea s urile but in so doing me knocks up against the world 
his that fram $ as it is “meant to be seen.” In other words, the visual logic i 
w o a 5 es the chemical spill as “the same story” of “that night” is held 
rd: RS by a “world of humans” that can only see, and be seen, from 
evel” The size, shape, and meaning of material violence is thus | 
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circumscribed by a “world” system that prescribes what is “meant tob 
seen” as human, and what is meant to be ignored as nonhuman? 

Provocatively, Animal’s stance here evokes Sigmund Freud’s famoy 
footnote on “organic repression” in Civilization and Its Discontents (1939) 
where Freud proposes a theory linking posture to civilization andl 
humanity. For Freud, “with the assumption of an erect posture by man 
and with the depreciation of his sense of smell, it was not only his anal 
eroticism which threatened to fall victim to organic repression, but the 
whole of his sexuality” (1961, 62). Just as the bipedal body Opens upa 
new distance between the human nose and genitalia, it also lifts the head 
upward, directing the human gaze outward into the world and away from 
the abdomen. This vertical alignment of body parts, in turn, de-genitalizes 
the human sensorium just enough for civilization to take hold and keep 
the species standing. Furthermore, according to Freud, “the deepest root 
of the sexual repression which advances along with civilization is the 
organic defense of the new form of life achieved with man’s erect gait 
against his earlier animal existence.” That 1s, not only is civilization here 
biologically linked to a species-specific body type, but, for Freud, humans 
erect gait is also meant to “defend” the “achievement” of civilization 


against the threat of animal devolution. 
Embodying a twenty-first-century postcolonial parody of Freuds | 
formulation, Animal not only challenges the knotted logic that ties | 
species to posture and civilization but also exposes the legacy of racial 
and cultural oppression that continues to haunt a universalist conception | 
of humanity. Granting Freud’s premise, Animal accedes “whole nother 
world it’s, below the waist” and, therefore, allows that he cannot set 
the “world of humans” as it is “meant to be viewed” (2). That is, to see 
humans properly, as he frames it, one must see them eye to eye, from 4 
“human” point of view. In the postcolonial context of the novel, it is no 
surprise that humanism’s limitations are here associated specifically with 
sight. As Edward Said points out, Freud’s perception of civilized humanity 
was situated within a late nineteenth-century imperialist context and, 
therefore, projected a “Eurocentric view of culture,” “particularly [r 
its] humanistic and scientific assumptions” (2003, 16, 13-14). Despi 
his discontents with civilization’s repressive character, Freud still ee 
civilization as emerging from a natural or organic form of eo 
For him, “organic repression” refers not just to the repression of oe 
substance but also to a form of repression organic to humans as aeo a 
this way, Freud naturalizes a Eurocentric view of humanity by W w 
Western forms of civilization read as social phenotypes °F biolog" 
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s for scientifically determining what counts as human. So, when 
kers : 5 of a “high-water mark .. . [that] has been reached in our 
Freud oe pean civilization” or of “primitive human types living at the 
fectively divides the species between civilized Westerners 
lonized “human types” (60, 73). The organic repression that is 
f human beings, Freud suggests, is inextricably tied to 


constitutive Of ie os 
pression that is constitutive of Western imperialism as a 


she political re 


ic system. 
hegemoni ' - i j 
e ady; for Sinha, the “whole nother world” that Animal 


experiences “below the waist” o the nether orld of abject erator 
ity, a place not “meant to be seen "as part of the world of humans.’ 
Here, various prosthetic networks link the vast and fast investments of 
transnational corporations to the small and slow biochemical interiors 
of politically marginalized people, animals, and environments.? This zone 
of contestation is a “nother world” of political struggle, filled with com- 
munities of prosthetic assemblage and networks of domination, but on 
the whole these material struggles are filtered, disguised, and suppressed 
by a global system that uses the human to determine the size and scope 
of what is “meant to be seen.” 


Neoliberalism, environmental technologies, 


and human capital 


As Nixon points out, Sinha’s larger project in Animal’s People is to “probe 
the underbelly of neoliberal globalization” by throwing “into relief a 
political violence both intimate and distant, unfolding over time and space 
ona variety of scales, from the cellular to the transnational, the corporeal 
to the global corporate” (2011, 46). For Sinha, these small, slow, vast, and 
fast sites of technological interconnection operate behind, below, beside, 
ant above the standardized “eye-to-eye”-sized visual framing of human 
Hate uality. For instance, to great effect, Sinha stages the transformation 
ofAnimal’s fictional narration into a real-world Booker Prize-nominated 
ects encoding the multiple settings of time and space ne 
me A Even as the narrative takes place in a local, i a 
Paratextual aan community, this local narrative is ae by ic Bes 
tanslating 5 ee ouine an ee ; ie ace eet uae 
ip ae , nothing [of Anima s accoun | ha ; ang : 
ng, of course, that the publishing company, in the transla 


ton fi 
Tom Hind: r ; ä f 
Hindi to English, has changed every sentence. In this way, Sinha 
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indicates the invisible touch of nonlocal hands on the text, includi 
the powerful grip of corporate editors and translators. Likewise, a l 
intertextual gambit, Sinha has constructed a website for the local, fiction l 
city of Khaufpur (www.khaufpur.com). Written entirely in English 
and primarily focused on tourism, the site also features several artj 


sic cles ; 
a rrot on the novel’ real-world nomination for a Booker Prize in 
£ z A 5 X ( 
literature. At khaufpur.com, one can read a fictional Indian chief Minister 
condemnation of the book as a “filthy and vile poison . . . [that] should be 


banned for depicting Khaufpuri politicians as cynical and corrupt person. 
ages” (Sinha 2009). But if the local chief minister wants to silence Anim 
by banning his book, the website’s Booker Prize committee also attempts 
to erase Animal from the site of self-representation. In an online op-ed 
article on the site, “Katie Price v. Animal Spice,’ Animal complains tha 
“the story is all in my words but that bugger Sinha has got his name al 
over the book. I am not even mentioned on the cover as the real author” 
Sinha stages this subaltern double-bind by encoding different, over- 
lapping, local and transnational responses to the novel. While the India 
chief minster affirms Animal’s authorial status, he repudiates the novels | 
political critique of local corruption, and while the editor and Booker | 
Prize committee celebrate the novel’s content, they displace Anima 
as the book’s real author. Heather Snell argues that Sinha’s paratextua 
devices “serve as a playful reminder of the very real material, and often 
exploitive, relations of production through which an oral account may 
be turned into a book without crediting the author of the original tale” 
(2008, 3), but while Snell focuses on the exploitation of oral authors in| 
the production of global literature, her critique also recalls the perhaps 
more fundamental “exploitive relations of production” of Union Carbide 
and Dow Chemical’s practices themselves in the subcontinent. That 1s, 
the subaltern drama paratextually surrounding the production of Animals 
People also figures the “very real material . . . relations of production” that 
conditioned the Bhopal catastrophe in the first place. . 
In an effort to affirm the ahuman dimensions of a “nother world 
where chemical violence intersects with transnational relations of produc- 
tion, Sinha avoids the eye-to-eye structure of many humanitarian pleas 
Animal remains skeptical of humanitarian efforts that force marginalize | 
peoples to petition for their enfranchisement in the lower rungs ota 
hegemonic humanity. that is supposedly universal and classless- ind 
all too often, the recognition of marginalized people is made coi 
on a notion of subjectivity that delimits the parameters of represent! de 
experiences. For example, even though nearly all new international t4 
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“AN 

ts contain human rights provisos, these inclusions are often 
ng lee rhetorical feints that individualize the scale and scope of 
a | ee rights claims, coordinating such rights with the onnek onau 
ish economic imperatives of mes inna capitalism. Consider the “Sanitary 
les and Phytosanitary Measures” put forth in the 1994 Uruguay World Trade 
in Organization WTO) Agreement. Here, article five, section five, begins: 
th «with the objective of achieving consistency in the application of the 
be concept of appropriate level of sanitary or phytosanitary protection against 
M- risks to human life or health z each Member shall avoid . . . unjustifi- 
nal able distinctions in the levels it considers to be appropriate in different 
pts | situations, if such distinctions result in discrimination or a disguised 
ed | restriction on international trade” (“Sanitary” 2011). The provision goes 
hat | onto state that “in developing the guidelines, the Committee shall take 
al | into account all relevant factors, including the exceptional character of 
on” human health risks to which people voluntarily expose themselves.” 
er- Not only does this provision thus limit mitigation of risks in “different 
iat situations” of human health to those that do not “result in . . . restriction 
el’ on international trade,” but it also carves out the “exceptional” status of 
ker | so-called voluntary health risks. Indeed, the capacity of an individual to 
nal | “voluntarily” assume personal responsibility for systematic risks is the 
ual | neoliberal definition of human freedom, par excellence. Animal's People, 
ten | that is, critiques neoliberal humanism’s refusal to confront the systematic 
nay | and prosthetic effects of what Michel Foucault calls “environmental tech- 
ile” 


nologies” ([1979] 2008, 259-60). 
In the name of humanism, these documents of neoliberal policy 
aps obscure the scale and scope of neoliberalism’s technological power. 


ide Consider, for example, methyl isocyanate, the toxic chemical that 
t 1S, continues to poison Bhopal’s water supply. As a vital compound in the 
al Production of many popular pesticides (as well as rubber and adhesives), 
hat MIC embodies the legacy of the “Green Revolution” and the US attempt 

i ‘© revamp India’s economy via hi-tech agriculture, corporate investment, 
id ind local debt. This familiar client-state model, whereby Western 
ee “tporations sell expensive new technologies to ever more indebted and | 
F “pendent Indian farmers, has only intensified in the twenty-first century, 


Particularly <; Renn ee SLi 
| Icularly since the 1995 World Trade Organization’s “Agreement on 
if a | Sticulture” ] ; i : Bes 
e left Indian farmers to compete with heavily subsidized 


sed, 3gribusi ‘ 

ait ees from the United States and the European Union. As a result, 
zeen 19 esp 

le Use n 1997 and 2007, 182,936 Indian farmers—unable to repay loans 


CO ir > S : : 
a a in agro-tech from US corporations such as water-intensive 
a : : me ; 
Y modified seeds from Monsanto and toxic pesticides like 
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Dursban (illegal in the United States) from Dow Chemical—comn 


suicide, nearly all by “drinking .. . pesticide, registering both a me £ 
rage and a naming of the forces that pushed them from life to Le L a 
(Mukherjee 2010, 2). In this way, MIC and other expensive chemicy 
have not only coated the economic environment that reprodu ce fod l 
and debt in India, but have also entered the invisible molecular interior of j 
animals and humans alike. Not easily washed off, this molecular Coatin 
links water, food, and health in Bhopal to the historical vicissitudes of l 
corporate investment in (and abandonment of) human capital. j 
In The Birth of Biopolitics, Foucault argues that under a neoliber| | 
regime “environmental technologies” are used to manipulate the “cow | 
benefit” framework that produces human capital ([1979] 2008, 259, 


261). According to Foucault, neoliberalism’s understanding of humanity 
as “human capital” is “not a conception of labor power; it is a concep- 
tion of capability . . . so that the worker himself appears as a sort of 
enterprise for himself” (225). This vision of enterprise humanity radically 
redistributes the risks of capitalism onto individuals’ private decisions, | 
even as various incentives, debts, hedges, advertisements, and zones of ' 
abandonment manipulate the decision-making environment. While notan | 
exhaustive definition of humanism as such, the notion of human capital 
has become a dominant conceptualization of contemporary humanism, 
figuring a subject recognizable in the political economy of neoliberal 
governance. In the case of the Bhopal chemical spill, Union Carbide and 
Dow Chemical have repeatedly blamed the leak on decisions made by 
individual workers within the factory at the time. Warren Anderson, the 
CEO of Union Carbide, explained, “Our safety standards in the US are 
identical to those in India. . . . Compliance with these procedures is the 
responsibility of plant operators” (quoted in Everest 1986, 18-19). The 
corporation’s defense thus relied on a linkage between human error an 
diminished human capital. Appearing to support Union Carbide’ claims, 
much of the US press reported that “unskilled, unsupervised workers 
who “might have added some substance into the tank” were On duty 
the night of the spill (McFadden 1984). In effect, then, Union Carbide 
argued that local Indian workers possessed diminished capacities, imply 
that the spill was caused by an absence of individual enterprise at = 
plant. Indeed, three years prior to the Bhopal spill, when a worker i 
after inhaling phosgene at the factory, “Union Carbide blamed the A 
worker for removing his gas mask,” even though “no one had p 
[him that phosgene was present] before he went on cleaning E 
(Mukherjee 2010, 141). Here, the worker, as an enterprise, assu 
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al responsibility for decisions made in risk-environments that have 
na 


tt 0 a itali 
ed | ers stretched by transnational capitalism and shrunk by the presence 
n : cae 5 s 
a | be ail poisons. To the point, just months prior to the Bhopal spill, 
di ofm 


cals Union Carbide froze ers on sate) procedus ci “permanent 
ood employment [at their pes plat vee from 850 to 642, and fired half 
K ofthe staff in the MG a eea unit Although these Cedies directly 
ing conditioned pores PERGI to maintain the plant, such “environmental 
sof | technologies’ sal outside the eye-to-eye scope of human responsibility, 
ding to Union Carbide lawyers. 


eral a the redistribution of environmental risk onto individuals is 
ot © bound up in the dominant neoliberal understanding of humanity as 
259, | human capital, then it is no surprise that Animal’s refusal to be named 
nity | “human” is interpreted by many as an abdication of personal freedom 
ep- | ad responsibility. Animal’s friend Farouq, for instance, argues that Animal 
tof | only “pretend[s] to be an animal so [he] can escape the responsibility of 
ally being human,” and “to be accepted as a human being, you must behave 
on, | like one” (AP 209). Here, Animal is asked not only to act in accordance 
sof | with accepted norms but also to assume inflated individual risk for the 
tan | maintenance of those norms. Faroug goes on to explain that “the more 
pital | human you act, the more human you'll be,” suggesting that being human 
ism, is an enterprise measured by one’s capacity to risk, in every action, 
erl | becoming more or less human. This form of humanism is tantamount to 
and | joining a union without the possibility of collective action or collective 
eby | bargaining. Later in the novel, Animal’s friend Nisha claims, “Animal, you 
the are a free human being, you are free to make your own decisions. Nobody 
) are will stop you or say you shouldn’t” (194). Animal is perplexed by Nisha’s 
the explanation and its negative definition of freedom. He thinks to himself, 
The So?... Iam not a human being, plus I don’t need anyone’s permission 
and to be free.” Once again, humanity is presented to Animal as a community 
ims; tat, first and foremost, lacks community. The freedom “to make your own 
a maces does not, in Animal’s mind, require membership or permis- 
u 


on. a Soe 
Rather, Animal is interested in the possibility of a community that 


H Promises some measure of collective or partial agency. i 
yin 
the I 
tn Nt f | 
E he shadow of human rights t 
; m Se a 5 2 

ae his mal poses a nother world” of synesthetic experiences to interrupt 


Teader’s desire 
] inh 
i £ helps loc 
manity ; 
anity into hun 


to see the chemical spill as a completed event, and 
ate the environmental technologies that transform 
nan capital, then where, in this mix of substitutions, can 
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political rights and legal justice be found? For his part, Animal is det 
i istdi ; eh 
mined to expose the way humanist discourses have so far failed to = : | 
OG : SP, 2 cos A NV) e 
his “nother” community a workable notion of rights, law, justice” (4p 
3). This failure becomes apparent when an Australian journalist seeks t 
: 5 $ : i 
interview Animal, and Animal points out that 


many books have been written about this place, [but] no One h 

; : : as 
changed anything for the better, how will yours be different?Yo, 
will bleat like all the rest. You'll talk of rights, law, justice. Those 
words sound the same in my mouth as in yours but they don’t 
mean the same. . . . Such words are like shadows the moon 
makes in the Kampani’s factory, always changing shape. On that 
night it was poison, now it’s words that are choking us. 


Despite repeated evocations of human rights, of the rule of law, and of | 
swift justice, for over twenty-five years toxic chemicals have continued | 
to seep from the factory into Bhopal’s groundwater; medical facilities still 
lack adequate resources; and the people of Bhopal have been denied the | 
right to sue Union Carbide or Dow Chemical directly. In fact, shortly | 
after the initial spill, in 1985, the Indian government passed the Bhopd 
Gas Leak Disaster Act, by which the statutory right to represent all the 
victims of the deadliest industrial incident in history was seized by the 
Indian government: “The government constituted itself as the sole repre- 
sentative of the victims, with full authority to litigate on their behalf and 
to settle their claims” (Eckerman 2005, 34). And while the government | 
initially sought 3.3 billion dollars in damages, in February 1989, the ca | 
was suddenly settled out of court for 470 million dollars, 15 percent oi 
the 3.3 billion-dollar claim. Under appeal, this astonishingly inadequate 
settlement has been upheld in both US and Indian courts, effectively 
foreclosing any legal recognition of Bhopalies’ human rights in civil court 
Given this history, Animal is understandably skeptical that the 
universality of concepts like “rights, law, justice” can function as anythi 
more than shadows cast by corporate behemoths. After all, in 200 
Dow Chemical’ spokesperson, Kathy Hunt, defended Union Carbide 
settlement by claiming, “You can’t really do more than that, can yo 
is plenty good for an Indian” (quoted in Ravisankar 2015). Rhetoric i 
Dow’ position here is represented by the pronoun “you,” which te 
only situates the listener in Dow’s shoes but also suggests that nes i 
“you” —nor anyone else—could “really do more than” what Dow a 
Union Carbide have already done. If the “you” here pretends to p a 
a generic audience of rational individuals, then it also clearly €*° y 
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“A Nother World” in Indra Sinha’s Animals People 
ians from this imagined community. What is “plenty good for an 

A 12s opposed to a non-Indian, produces a division that allows Hunt 
ah aci “you” as someone capable of measuring the difference. Here, 
D e eoliberal cost-benefit analysis of India’s diminished human capital 
pan the Freudian construction ph alized humans defined against 
“puman types.” Accordingly, to be “you or to be a legitimate judge of 
rights, law, and justice, you must first recognize that Indians are less-than- 
ou. OT, rather, as Upamanyu Mukherjee puts it, “The legal wrangle over 
accountability and compensation revealed that the idea. . . of the ‘human’ 
carried radically different meanings in the ‘global north’ of Euro—North 
America and the ‘global south’ of the postcolonial nations” (2010, 134). 
Itis thus not simply that Dow calls on you as a Euro—North American 
to validate their double standard for Indians but also that Dow only 
recognizes you as a rightful interlocutor belatedly, after “you can’t really 
do more,” after the question of justice has already been legally settled 
according to the logic and legacy of this foundational division. 

Because of this very old imperial—and very new neoliberal— 
problem with actually existing humanism, Animal expresses real concern 
that “you will bleat like the rest,’ and merely reproduce a universal notion 
of rights, law, and justice. Because these words are like shadows that are 
“always changing shape,” the equality they promise, for Animal, is elusive 
ifnot illusionary. Rather than providing Animal’s people with the standing 
to make legal and political claims against multinational corporations, the 
discourse of “rights, law, justice” has been used by the Indian government, 
Dow Chemical, and the legal system to deny that the people have any 
legal right to appeal the justice of an already settled case. As Animal points 
out,“ Those words sound the same in my mouth as in yours but they don’t 
mean the same” (AP 3). Their meaning seems shadowy, in part because 
he slow violence of the ongoing chemical spill continues to produce new 
victims who are born into a world where their civil rights have already 
ec In other words, rather than providing the framework for 
ice i ommunity yet to come, the discursive promise of universal 

n rights, for Animal, only stands in the way of constructing a future 


political ; 4 ` #8 
nal community that can match the environmental technologies of 
eral globalization.’ 


I nd 


the Te is affirmed by the legal application of human rights, 
mination, Perf, who counts as a human person becomes the key dotari 
Manifesto on ee Ee eesinelys then, the preamble to Unon Carbide's 
Ae Our Most Orporate Safety begins without irony: Human beings 
Precious asset . . . and their health and safety are therefore 
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our number one priority” (quoted in Lapierre and Moro 2002 
Understood as an “asset,” “human beings” are here defined as the ah 
of Union Carbide’s “number one priority.” That is, the health anq p 
of human beings only becomes the “number one priority” if bint 
beings are a priori defined as human capital, a profitable “asset” for Une 
Carbide. According to Mukherjee, this definition constitutes the oe | 
that lurks behind the tragedy of Bhopal: if there are those who, by din 
of their underprivileged location in the hierarchy of the ‘new world 
order? cannot access the minimum of the rights . . . that are said to define 
‘humanity; what can they be called?” (2010, 144-45). Living in a state of 
legal exhaustion, where the question of rights has already been asked anq | 
answered, this community hears the language of humanity as little More | 
than a painful and silencing abstraction. As Animal summarizes it, “On 
that night it was poison” that choked the community; “now it’s words that | 
are choking us.” 


Tragic accidents and human extras 


Just as Animal suspects the journalist will “bleat like the rest” about “right, | 
law, justice,” he is equally concerned that the journalist will represent the | 
disaster as a tragic accident, ignoring the ongoing struggles of Animals | 
community. According to Animal, while repeated representations of the | 
chemical spill have allowed “strangers in far off countries” to “marvel | 
there’s so much pain in the world,’ these stories have failed to illuminate | 
the role played by multinational corporations in conditioning and distrib- | 
uting much of this pain (AP 5). Too often, reports of a “far off. . . marvel” | 
read as human interest stories that cathartically affirm the reader's belie! 
in humanity’s tragic fragility and heroic survival: Man versus Nature, Man 
versus Technology, Man versus Man. Represented as a “marvel,” the spil 
figures as both exceptionally visual and as a visual exception that maps 
the “far off” margin of human experience at the periphery of the Westeni 
world. The marvel, therefore, is made accessible in only the most abstraci 
terms, reduced, as it were, to the aggregate and undifferentiated “painii 
the world.” Such reportage is unlikely to contextualize the spill along" 
other toxic events like Monsanto’s spread of DDT, the Exxon ve 
spill, the Deepwater Horizon explosion (BP), the Fukushima ee. 
leak (TEPCO and GE), or the many other environmental disasters lin 
to multinational corporations. Instead, in such stories the spill is ee i 
an ahistorical accident and the existential, tragic product of human 
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“A Nothe 

4 A snapshot of US reportage following the Bhopal spill would only 
A | frm Animal's fears about Western journalism. Consider, for example, 
a iam Broad’s New York Times article, “Risks and Benefits,” published 
fey | Mae iher 7, 1984, four days after the Bhopal disaster. It begins: “An 
a M causing great loss of life in the third world has reached the | 
adal consciousness of the gpa world. Unlike other disasters, this 
din one seems to speak to an anior ERa dread that is the price humanity 
ord | sometimes pays for the bounty of technolog 7” (Broad 193%) Framed as an 
fine “accident,” this article uses the sacrificial cost of humanity's technological 
eof progress as the pice tages through which the ` industrialized world” 
and becomes “conscious of third world . . . loss of life.” Even though Union 
noe | —Carbide operated unsafe factories in many countries, including both India 
On and the United States, the grand narrative of humanity’s progress is the 
that | only way offered to connect the implicitly disconnected industrialized and 


third worlds. Stating, without irony, that “the tragedy in India has to be 
seen in its wider context,” the article goes on to offer historian of technol- 
| ogy Melvin Kranzberg’s assessment that “of those people killed, half would 
not have been alive today if it weren't for that plant and the modern health 
ghis, | standards made possible by wide use of pesticides” (quoted in Broad 1984). 
| 


-the Recuperating the most deadly industrial disaster in history by putting it 
nals in the “wider context” of universal human progress and modernization, 
the Kranzberg also questions, within this context, if postcolonial deaths fully 


| 

vel | count as deaths at all. From the vantage point of the industrialized world, 
| 
| 


nate where humanity can be measured with mathematical precision, precisely 
rib- “half” of those killed at Bhopal would not have been alive anyway if it 
vel” Were not for the life-giving powers of Union Carbide’s pesticides. 

elief In a scene featuring a dinner conversation between two doctors, 
Man Animal’s People critiques this very same pseudo-scientific treatment of 
spil Postcolonial death as a sacrificial cost in the larger scheme of human 


a Over dinner at his house, a wealthy, unnamed Indian doctor 
Te de aS American galeae, EM Barber, to “forget about 
i the shams : P 152). Conceding that maybe there are some people 
explains Eo want to keep the agitation going, the Indian doctor 
everyon A ne rest of us, citizens, city council, chamber of commerce, 

* We all want to move on” (152-53). Revealingly, the wealthy 


rion Sctor e “ h eee eee es 

‘a tie quates “the rest of us” not living in the slums, with “citizens” and 
veryone” ART > ¢ A 
ds spill yone.” For this doctor, the desire to “move on” and leave the f 


in the ; aT k 
Society: 1 A 1S not merely a sentiment shared by some corners of civil if 
’ O, t e 


a. desire to “forget about the disaster” and move forward is 
“quisite thg . ae å 55 
Auisite that constitutes the whole of society or at least “everyone 
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who counts as a member. Indeed, the doctor goes on to explain th 
“those poor people never had a chance. If it had not been the facto A 
would have been cholera, TB, exhaustion, hunger. They would haye died 
anyway” (153). When Elli pushes back against the harsh calculus Used t 
subtract the slums from society, the old doctor responds by stating that he 
is just “facing facts.” Like the New York Times article, this wealthy doctor 
here promotes an image of shared humanity premised on reducing the 
mass death of poor people to a tragic fact. Such facts are derived from 
concept of human capital that subjects humanity to cost-benefit analysis 
and weighs the value of individual deaths differently depending on the 
deceased’s riskiness or level of modernity. According to a neoliberal 
formulation of humanity, because the victims of the spill “would have died 
anyway,” their suffering is a small cost to human capital when compared 
to the “chamber of commerce’s” desire to “move on.” Using a neoliberal 
notion of humanity to bridge the gap between the “far off marvel” and 
the “rest of us,” the spill’s significance is foreclosed by the tragic fact that 
“those poor people never had a chance.” 
Animal senses this foreclosure of meaning during his meeting with | 
the journalist. Sizing up the journalist’s intentions, Animal sees his | 
“gaze . . . as if [his] eyes were buttons and mine were buttonholes” (AP 
4). The journalist does not want to see the world through Animal’ eyes, 
Animal surmises, but rather seeks to insert his own eyes, his own way 
of seeing, into Animal’s body, figured as a piece of clothing designed for 
fastening. For Animal, the journalist’s power is certainly representational, 
the ideological power to impose a tragic narrative onto his body, but 
Animal believes that the journalist also wants to take hold of his body 
from the inside out, just like the factory’s poisons have done. Animal 
knows full well that the journalist has employed a local guide to help 
seek out “the really savage things, the worst cases,” and that Animal Re 
selected to be interviewed because he was a boy who “lost everything 
on that night” (4). The journalist, that is, wants to find the most abject 
marvels of impoverishment and abnormality, the bodies most spectacularly 
interfered with by toxic chemicals. Having “lost everything on that night 
these bodies can hold nothing back, the journalist believes; “buttomnS a 
eyeballs into Animal’s buttonhole body, the journalist renders Animal Be 
tragic fact, using Animal’s body to self-servingly reflect his heroic comp A 
sion. Ultimately, Animal resists this transplantation of the journalists am 
and shame, insisting that “we are not really people” in the journalists be 
and that “we don’t have names. We flit in crowds at the cornet of his re 
Extras we're, in his movie” (9). Indeed, as “extras” in this epic visualizan 
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“A Not 
hat y; Animal’s people are indispensably dispensable—the “not 
it x Piel” who “would have died anyway,’ representing simply the risk 
led See of humanity's accidental existence. Against the tragedy suffered 
to 3 aer. the indefatigable overcoming of risk through private enterprise 
he nat individual responsibility constitutes the narrative of universal human 
i progress 
Ni 
sis The Human Element 
at Perhaps nowhere is the neoliberal image of humanity more visually 
a stunning than in Dow Chemical’s global, multimedia, rebranding 
ied campaign based upon an addition to the periodic table, the Human 
ed Element, with the chemical symbol “Hu” (Figure 1). First launched in 
$ | 2006, the $100,000,000 blitz is meant to convey Dow’s newfound invest- 
ind ment in human progress through the technological overcoming of global 
i warming, starvation, and pollution, and its ads picture an at-risk humanity 
th | whose future depends on a massive investment in private enterprise and 
i | new environmental technologies. According to the ad developer, John 
a | Claxton, “including the Human Element on the Periodic Table of the 
a Elements changed the way Dow looked at the world and the way the 
i | world looked at Dow” (Grbic 2010). For his part, Sinha has repeatedly 
fac, | denounced Dow’s rebranding campaign as a “glossy falsehood,” arguing 
‘Al | that “telling lies beautifully does not make them true” (2008). 
but | 
ody. | 
mal | 
elp 
was 
ing 
ject 
arly 
ht, 


Figure 1. Dow Chemical (2008) advertisement in Fortune 
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In the lower right corner of the ad, this text appears: 


Opportunity knows no borders. That’s the power of looking at life 
through the eyes of the Human Element. You see things, for the first 
time, quite clearly. In the bond between chemistry and humanity you 
see potential for solving human problems. New thinking and new 
solutions for health, shelter, food and water. It is a way of seeing that 
gives us a way of touching. Issues. Ambitions. Lives. It’s what The Dow 


Chemical Company is all about. 


For Dow, the so-called bond between chemistry and humanity Opens 
up “a new way of seeing that gives [Dow] a new way of touching.” and 
the ad’s recognition and surveillance ultimately yield a new technology 
of touching and prosthetic bonding. While the Human Element is held 
out as exceptional, a lens through which Dow can survey the world “for 
the first time, quite clearly,’ it also presents humanity as a reconfigurable 
compound, existing only in combination with other elements on the 
periodic table. Indeed, the power to “touch” the “health, shelter, food 
and water” of a given population is a form of biotechnology that “knows | 
no borders,” neither national nor biological—both of which have failed 
to limit Dow’s global and chemical reach. In other words, Dow seeks 
to assemble privately owned networks of biological dependence so that 
clean water, plentiful food, and bodily health will rely increasingly on the 
prosthetic touch of Dow’s life-supporting technologies. | 

While this technology of touch is described as borderless, it is visually 
represented within the frame by a border, the neatly boxed chemical 
of human life, “Hu.” Like the other elements on the periodic table, the 
“Hu” in Dow’s ads includes the element’s atomic number and atomic 
mass, “7E+09,” meant to tally the seven billion humans living on Earth. 
Moreover, Dow regularly pairs its atomic symbol for Human with the 
expressive face of a child, as in the ad above, where the Hu is mirrored 
by the close-up image of a single pensive schoolboy: each of the se 
billion individual humans living on Earth is, so the ad suggests, at once 
absolutely unique and absolutely exchangeable. For Dow, the enor 
Element glowingly affirms the individual as the basic unit for all humant) 
as individual difference is both atomically isolated and contained within 
a rigid rubric of underlying standardization. 


7 5 3 > 3 c Dow 
Despite its transnational and biochemical scale and scope: Í 
ourcë 


t [ssules- 
jvate 


yen 


nonetheless presents the autonomous individual as the indivisible $ 
creativity and enterprise. As indeed, in its fetishized triumvirate 

5,5 rs a DTA B02, a r 
Ambitions. Lives.’—Dow forcefully aligns public “issues with P 
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“ions” and touchable “lives.” If public “issues,” like global warming, 
eae “human problems,” then we should look to “ambitious” 
re ae like the enterprising schoolboy, to discover “new thinking and 
LE Sons. Here, Dow’s technologies of touch are figured as mere 
A and, caveat emptor, the risk of and responsibility for their use must 
ng to individual wielders. Dowimay fundamentally intervene in the 
th, shelter, food and water” of a given population to make “lives” 
dependent on its prosthetic technologies but such networks disappear 
when you “look at life through the particular lens of the Human Element. 
Put differently, Dow’s power of surveillance is also its power to not be seen. 
The question of corporate disappearance becomes critical in Animals 
People when a local activist named Zafar organizes a boycott of Dr. Elli 
Barber’ free clinic precisely because he fears the clinic’s surveillance of the 
community will allow the company to deny the existence of biochemical 
toxins. Zafar pleads, 


t00 
belo 


“heal 


Think like the Kampani. Thousands of people say that for 
twenty years their health’s been ruined by your poisons. How do 
you refute this? We say that the situation is not as bad as alleged, 
that not so many people are ill, that those who are ill are not so 
seriously ill, plus of whatever illnesses there are, most are caused 
by hunger and lack of hygiene, none can be traced back to the 
night or to your factory. . . .To make arguments you need facts 
and figures. You need case histories, a health survey. (AP 69) 


Although Zafar is wrong about Ellis intentions, his willingness to “think 
like the Kampani” helps him anticipate their alibis. Using “case histories,” 
the company can individualize the “thousands of people” who claim 
that their “health has been ruined.” Such a health survey would allow 
the company to pick through the population and obscure patterns of 
‘ymptoms by attributing “illnesses” to individual factors, one person’s 
hunger” or another's “lack of hygiene.” Zafar knows the health survey 


will i “ a D . > 
Provide “a new way of seeing that gives” the company a new way 
ofhiding. 


W : f : $ 
aE hen Elli does eventually examine the local residents it becomes 
X not only tl 


Tom legal, scient 
arculation of th 
tmination an i 
Mother explain 
Water, in our 


hat the chemicals persist, without official recognition 
ific, or political institutions, but also that the continued 
e chemicals within and between bodies has made con- 
ntegral part of the community. In particular, one young 
Sto Elli that “our wells are full of poison. It’s in the soil, 
blood, it’s in our milk. Everything here is poisoned. If you 
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is defined by a chemical saturation that is both ecological and biologic 
From territories of “soil” to tributaries of “blood,” the factory’s chemici 
have produced a network of chemical contact that remains indiscernih 
within the atomistic and universal focus of human individuality, The 
poisons have settled in the landscape and entered bodies through the loca 
water and food; they inhabit the blood and are passed down to children 
through breast milk. When this woman tells Elli, “If you stay here Jono | 
enough,” you “will be [poisoned] too,’ she defines “being here” not 45 
being from here or merely living here, but as “‘stay[ing] here long enough” | 
for the slow violence of the chemical spill to incorporate one into the | 
networked community of the poisoned. 

For Animal, being “here” means awakening to a “nother world” 
not “meant to be seen” by the “world of humans” but nevertheles 
characterized by a sense of community that includes nonhuman entities, 
Animal explains, “Since I was small I could hear people’s thoughts even 
when their lips were shut, plus I'd get en passant comments from all 
types of things, animals, birds, trees, rocks giving the time of day” (8). 
This empathic formation of a local community follows the pathways of 
poisonous touch opened up by the factory’s chemicals. By rejecting the 
eye-to-eye image of a humanity composed of isolated and indivisible 
individuals, Animal opens to the possibility that the prosthetic touch of | 
abject materiality might constitute a nonhuman political community. 

Consider, for example, Animal’s conversation with an unbom 
two-headed fetus floating in a jar of formaldehyde at Elli’s office. In 
one of Animal’s empathetic moments, he chats with “Kha-in-the-jar 3 
ghostly figure of the biochemical undead. Referring to other jars in the 
office, Kha introduces Animal to “the directors of the board,” explaining 
that “everyone on this earth has in their body a share of the Kampani 
poisons. But of all the Kampani’s victims . . . we unborn paid the highest 
price. . . . This is why, Animal miyan, we are the Board of Directors ofthe 
poisonwallah shares” (237). If the company’s technologies of touch have 
reached “everyone on this earth,” including “animals, birds, trees, [an 
rocks,’ then these prosthetic connections might be reverse enginee® 
as a mode of resistance. That is, the whole assemblage of poisone” 
touch remaining hidden behind humanist discourse must also poe 
posthuman communities capable of being awakened. The board see 
counteract the company’s efforts and “instead of breaking ground for aa 
factories to grow grass and trees over the old ones, instead of Eo 

new poisons,’ the board seeks to “make medicines to heal the hurt 


stay here long enough, you will be too” (107-8). For this mother “he 
y > here” | 
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hose poisons.” To match the transnational and biochemical reach of 
Be oration, Animal notes, the board has “found some purpose in the 
the Pig” Like Animal’s “nother world,” this “web” of prosthetic 
oe jons is constituted by “shares,” or those material stakes that impose 
nity between different species. The comically undead “Board of 
<” Animal conjures helps dramatize the awakening from abandon- 
ary for the construction of posthuman communities. 


connect 
commu 
Director 
ment necess 


Humanism and “something different” 


In the conclusion to Wretched of the Earth, Frantz Fanon expresses a 
familiar postcolonial critique of Western humanism. He points to “that 
same Europe where they were never done talking of Man, and where they 
never stopped proclaiming that they were only anxious for the welfare of 
Man: today we know with what sufferings humanity has paid for every 
one of their triumphs of the mind. Come, then, comrades, the European 
game has finally ended; we must find something different. We today can 
do everything, so long as we do not imitate Europe” (1963, 312). But 
in the early 1960s, when Fanon was calling for “something different,” 
petrochemical companies from the United States were beginning to 
technologically colonize the economies of India and elsewhere under 
the humanitarian banner of the Green Revolution. Expanding its Indian 
operation, in 1970 Union Carbide built its giant pesticide factory in the 
heart of Bhopal, and as oil prices spiked in 1973 and again in 1979, UCC 
ted to repair short-term profits by dismantling worker's unions, firing 
nearly a third of the staff, and scrapping many safety procedures. By 1984 
these cuts led to the massive eruption of toxic chemicals that, as we've 
sen, have by now inhabited the city’s ecosystem, including its plants, 
animals, and people. During the period of this spread, marked by the end 
ofthe Cold War, a revived form of neoliberal humanism has found its way 
into free trade agreements and global advertising campaigns. Though this 
ee an One of European humanism Fanon confronted, it has re- 
Tne oie ar structures of oppression and abandonment. While Fanon 
supple eerste foams of resistance during an era of geopolitical 
va a ee in Animal's People, rethinks the ongoing chemical spill in 
ene critique of NDE An worthy ofa neoliberal world order. 
umanists mee any of Animal’s closest friends and allies are devoted 
only Natta an eee ins pane Sanne at the ae of a as 
on of their P y and consistently challenges a humanist formula- 
ggle. Zafar, in particular, represents a thriving form of 
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postcolonial humanism, and his story is just as instructive as Animal’, Zag 

is an ex-university student who, when he “got news of that night? imp ar 
diately decided to “quit his college and [come] to Khaufpur” to help “fg | 
against the [American] Kampani” responsible for the chemical spill a | 
27). Over the course of the novel, Zafar is locked in a lengthy court a | 
to bring the company’s American CEO to India to face crimina] charga 
Although he is an outsider of sorts, the people of Khaufpur treat Tats 
like a “saint” admiring his earnest motivations and even his good looks 
all of which infuriates Animal. In their tense friendship, Sinha explores ; | 
deep postcolonial ambivalence toward humanist forms of activism. Time 
and time again, Zafar advises Animal, “You should not allow yourself to be 
called Animal. You are a human being, entitled to dignity and respect. If you 
haven't a name then this is a great opportunity for you. You can choose your | 
own. Jatta for example or Jamil, go ahead pick one, whatever you like, we'll 
call you that henceforth” (23). To which Animal responds, “‘My name is 
Animal, J say.‘I’m not a fucking human being, I’ve no wish to be one’ This 
was my mantra, what I told everyone. Never did I mention my yearning 
to walk upright. It was the start of a long argument between Zafar and me 
about what was an animal and what it meant to be human” (23-24), While 
this debate about “what it meant to be human” marks a fissure within the 
activist community, the disagreement takes a violent turn when, jealous of 
Zafar’s sexual relationship with Nisha, Animal puts “datura” pills in Zafars 
food and water, in an attempt to dampen Zafar’s libido. 

Animal’s action here plays into a heteronormative narrative of male 
sexual competition, casting Nisha as a less-than-human sexual prize to 
be won by the most aggressive man. In this way, his unspoken “yearning 
to walk upright” partly reflects a desire to assume the high status ofa 
male human within the patriarchal “world of humans.” Indeed, whenevel 
Animal yearns to be human, it is usually bound up with the heterosexutl 
fantasy of also becoming a husband. “Because I am an animal,” he ass 
Nisha, “that’s the real reason isn’t it, that you can never marry me?” (332) 
For all of Animal’s defense of his “nother world” against the “world of 
humans,” he is least subversive when it comes to the ideology of hoga 
sexuality. Animal’s rebuke, “I am not a fucking human,” also suggests 2 p 
sense of sexual humiliation. Nevertheless, if, as Foucault argues» Be 
sexuality serves as the “pivot” point between the “disciplines oe 
body . . . [and] the regulation of [human] populations” ({1976] 1990, set 
it is not surprising that Animal, whose body is so abject in human soc 
struggles to queer the “fucking human” (AP 145). Put diffe 
body is never more desperate for community than in the one ca 
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course of human individuality actually recognizes some measure 
the r touch. But if Animal’s poisoning of Zafar reveals ambivalence 
of bo te novel about the sexual politics of a “nother world,” the 
dae act denial of alternative forms of touch in the world of humans is 
a troubling. Moreover, just as the poisoning exposes Animal’s sexual 
earning to be more human, HE also forces Zafar to confront the ahuman 
dimensions of the company s faceless technologies. 

Upon ingesting the datura, Zafar begins to feel “insects crawling 
over him,” and he falls into a hallucinatory dream, in which a magical 
crow offers to grant him three wishes (227). Zafar’s first wish is that “the 
Kampani must return to Khaufpur, remove the poisons from its factory 
plus clean the soil and the water it has contaminated, it must pay for 
medical treatment . . . it must give better than one-cup-chai-per-day 
compensation, plus the company bosses must come to Khaufpur and face 
the charges from which they have been running.” The crow responds 
“whoa, . . . I make that at least seven wishes,” but Zafar insists that 
all of his wishes “proceed from one wish, which is that simple natural 
justice should prevail.” The crow disallows this first wish because it is 
“impossible”: “If there were such a thing as natural justice, wouldn’t you 
be entitled to it, whether or not you could pay?” (228). His idealistic 
wish that natural justice prevail can be traced directly to Zafar’s humanist 
philosophy. As Animal explains, 


I hate to praise Zafar but he is the only one who has a sensible 
view because not only doesn’t he believe in god, he thinks 
religion is a bad thing. The idea of heaven was invented by the 
rich and powerful to keep the poor from rebelling. . . . He 

says if he believes in anything it’s humanity, that deep down all 
people are good. I don’t know where he gets that idea, because 
there’s no evidence for it in the world. (207) 


Zafar’ wn critique of religion reveals how his alignment of natural 
Justice with human nature functions in much the same way as he sees 
aven as functioning for the poor—as a faith promoted by the rich and 
P Merfi] to displace attention from the material “nother” world. Dow 
ta A example, advertises a belief system very much like Zafar’s 
order thar ‘ ike him, Dow's ads root their POH goals a a natural 
I Such ae human individuals as the unit of deep down goodness. 
does Gp Ni ar’s humanism doesn’t prevent him from rebelling,” it 
con POntation « occupied in the courtroom, demanding an eye-to-eye 
with the company’s CEO. 
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When the crow declines his second wish, to make the imposib | 

; ; > i 
first wish possible, finally Zafar says, ‘I would like to see the face of 
9 ny 
enemy” The crow responds: ) 


Behold, the Kampani. On its roof are soldiers with guns. . . 
From this building the Kampani controls its factories all oon 
the world. It’s stuffed with banknotes, it is the counting house 
for the Kampani’s wealth. One floor of the building is reseryeg 
for the Kampani’s three-and-thirty thousand lawyers. Another 
is for doctors doing research to prove that the Kampani’s 
many accidents have caused no harm to anyone. . . . Above | 
the chemists is a floor of those who sell the Kampani’s poisons 
with slogans like SHAKE HANDS WITH THE FUTURE 
and NOBODY CARES MORE, above these are a thousand 
public relations consultants, whose job is dealing with protesters 
like Zafar who are blind to the Kampani’s virtues and put out 
carping leaflets saying NOBODY CARES LESS. It is the job of 
the PR people to tell the world how good and caring and re- 
sponsible the Kampani is. (229) 


When Zafar objects, “This is not my wish. I asked to see my enemys 
face,’ the crow replies, “The Kampani has no face.” The nightmare 
amalgam of lawyers, banknotes, chemists, slogans, consultants, and soldiers 
is the closest Zafar can come to personally confronting the company. Even 
as the company advertises the image of a human handshake, to “shake 
hands with the future” is to be subject to a technology of touch that links 
“factories all over the world” to the company’s monstrous headquarters. 
Here the legal, financial, and marketing networks the company operates 
are transnational in scope, just as its scientific operations are biochemical 


in scale. 

In this way, Zafar’s humanist form of postcolonial activism 1 
fronted with the reality that “the Kampani has no face.’ The comp! 
prosthetic attachments “all over the world” thus present a peculiari 
contemporary problem: how can communities of resistance match a 
ahuman dimensions of neoliberal technology? This problem is made 3 


z g -chann 
the more urgent when Zafar learns that the company 1s usng backch a 


in a bia © 


s con- 
pany’ 


connections to broker a deal with local government officials, ke 
: r str 

avoid the courtroom altogether. In response, Zafar stages a hunge! 

in the public square, a spectacle of bodily depravation that 


i : : a r world 
“the world of humans” into confrontation with a nother WO 
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violence. In a vivid passage, Elli describes to Zafar what will 


al 
s body as he fasts: 


piochenuc 
hi 


happen IP 
In the fir 


for their st 6 
eight fast. With the glycogen gone the body starts feeding 
wels A 


on muscle. That includes heart muscle. When the muscles are 
exhausted, the body burns ketones produced by cracking fats. 
This also makes a lot of toxins. When the fat is used up the body 
goes into meltdown. It has nothing left to feed on but vital 


st few days your body will raid your muscles and liver 
ores of easy energy. It’s called glycogen. You'll lose 


= a i a N aN > 
organs, but serious damage begins well before that. (289) 


Ostensibly, Zafar’s fast is a paradigmatic example of individual heroism. 
In a great show of personal willpower, he refuses the very food and water 
that would capture his body in the company’s network of poisonous 
chemicals. Even Animal concedes, “Zafar is a hero, a saint, and his death 
would cause such mayhem that no politician could ignore it” (296). 

And yet, this sacrificial narrative cannot account for the particularities 
of Zafar’s slow deterioration, as his starving body becomes a critical part 
of the novel’s focus. Zafar’s toxic “meltdown” near the end of the novel 
clearly echoes the chemical heat that grips Animal’s body at the beginning, 
and as his muscles and organs begin to burn, his mind is flooded with 
voices, and he begins to adopt the same vulgar language as Animal, telling 
him, “You are fucking lucky mate, because . . . I think my head will bust 
with all the fucking thoughts bulging in it” (296). Feverishly, Zafar begins 
mapping a “nother world” of political struggle, where the transnational 
teach of corporate poisons might be met by a transnational community 
of resistance: “Is Khaufpur the only poisoned city? It is not. There are 
Be hone has its own Zafar. There'll be a Zafar in Mexico City 
GMs. en and Manila ang Halabja and there are the Zafars 
ios ee : ee of Sao Paulo and Mulong and I wemel if all 
miee ae are as torches! as I am. TRE poisoned cities NS 
Oe and aban unis of Weary bastards i that have been fucked 

andoned by paternalistic humanism, as toxins flow slowly 


and Widely through 
Posthuman “here” T 
and more people i 
an ceasing T 
o neoliberalism 
Sao Pa 
Can hear t 


bodies and cities, these chemicals marking out a 

t is both local and transnational. Indeed, even as more 

animals, and environments are abandoned in the wake of 

cession of corporate disasters, the prosthetic technologies 

“ie om half-life that persists m cities like hii Hanoi, 

cn A > undead awaken toa nother world where they 
anon’s call to “find something different? 


and 
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In the novel’s closing pages, when a letter from Elli tells Ani 
that “money has been found” to perform an operation that e 
straighten his back, Animal explains his decision not to eve a 
surgery by evoking the emergence of a posthuman community: ay, | 
are the people of the Apokalis. Tomorrow there will be more of a 
(AP 366). The people of the “Apokalis,’ Animal’s people, do not accept 
the narratives of development common to colonialism, the Green 
Revolution, and neoliberalism that frame postcolonial communities 
as trapped in the past. Rather, they inhabit and are inhabited by the 
expanding zones of apocalyptic capitalism that mark out a more likely | 
futurity for many, perhaps for most. Neither universal nor individualistic, 
neither celebratory nor merely dystopian, tomorrow’s “more of us” is 
an undead community forged in the toxic heat of this “nother world” 


§ 


Justin Omar Johnston is assistant professor of English at SUNY Stony Brook. 
His research focuses on contemporary anglophone and postcolonial literature, 
especially on how it formulates the category of the (post)human. His book 
project, The Prosthetic Novel, examines how cyborgs, clones, animal-human 


hybrids, toxic bodies, and other technological bodies—bodies weighted 
down by the history of twentieth-century biopolitics, even as they anticipate 
still emergent forms of subjectivity—have proliferated across a variety of 


internationally acclaimed literary texts during the last decade. 


Notes 
1. Animal's People will be cited as AP. 


2. Two other scenes that foreground Animal’s synesthetic narration are the 

Yar-yilaqi fire-walking scene in Tape 14 and the Holi scene in Tape 15. In both 
cases, Animal’s narration is infused with the voices and sensory experience of 
those surrounding him, disorienting the reader and complicating any simple 


stable understanding of the novel as a first-person narration. 


‘ JS 7 A % definition 
3.The use of the term “prosthetic” here builds on Elizabeth Groszs defini 


in “Prosthetic Objects” where she highlights “material . . . relations of 
incorporation,’ concluding that “it remains ambiguous . . - whether it 15 t 5 
nonliving, the inhuman which functions as prosthetic for living beings fi 
whether, on the contrary, living beings are the prosthetic augmentations Ai 
inert matter, matter’s most elaborate invention and self-reflection” (2005, of 
152). Grosz rejects a normative (white, heteronormative, abelist) definito" 
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| hesis that seeks to recuperate an organic vision of the human. Instead, 

Nal | nesis e . s z : : s 

ul roi c is an accounting for and an exploration of relations between bodies- 
4 


heti Shoes . 
tld rost that looks to systematic effects and new potentialities. This term, then, 
.] A cts d . , é ” i 
he | AE iy echoes Stacy Alaimo’s concept of “trans-corporeality” (2010, 147), Í 
We | also ially as Alaimo uses Grosz and Karen Barad to consider the posthuman 
us” espeia = 


quences of trans-corporeality in the final chapter of her book Bodily 


onse ERR atx : ; S . 
ept ce pies Additionally, Mel Chen’s concept of “animacy” also highlights a set 
Natures. S rk . D PE 
) 2.4). For instance, Chen describe —dur eş 
en | of concerns (2012, 4). For ins escr ibes how—during episodes of 
ies | involuntary intoxication due to mercury poisoning—leathers, perfumes, cars, 
the 2 irlfriends all provoke deeply intimate and unfamiliar affects. 
couches, and § : a i ; 
ey | Here Chen finds it nearly impossible to distinguish between “living and lifely 
tic, ingi (202), especially since these affects result from molecular interpenetra- 
is tions and bodily absorptions. 
ld” 


4 Although Dow has been associated with a long list of environmental and 
health fiascos, including the production of Napalm during the Vietnam War 
and the continued production of Dursban in India (outlawed as toxic in the 
United States), Dow’s 2001 acquisition of the Union Carbide Corporation 
$ (UCC) proved especially controversial. Even though Warren Anderson, the 


E CEO of Union Carbide, still faced outstanding criminal charges in India, 
Dow failed to disclose any Bhopal-related liabilities in their filings to the 
Securites and Exchange Commission (SEC). Sue Breach, a Dow spokesperson, 
responded to the apparent omission by denying any continued liability what- 
5 soever, asserting that “the matter was legally resolved in India with respect 
to Union Carbide Corporation and its subsidiaries” (quoted in Kumar Sen 
2000). “Dow's Indian subsidiary” followed up on this assertion by petitioning 
“the High Court [in India] . . . to get a stay on the summons issued against 
Dow USA,” which, in effect, sheltered Anderson from long-standing criminal 
charges. As with the civil lawsuit, criminal litigation against Anderson, UCC, 
and Dow has been stymied, leaving the people of Bhopal without any legal 
Tecourse for justice, 
oth | 
7 i! 
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“A City of the Future”: Gravity’s Rainbow 
and the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair 


Jeffrey Severs 


66 

ls caught in it,” Thomas Pynchon wrote to his friend Kirkpatrick 
Sale on May 28, 1962, referring to Seattle. “It’s killing me. [. . .] Pm 
losing my mind” (“Letter” 1962).' In this letter Pynchon lays much of 
the blame on the Seattle World’s Fair, then in the second month of its 
half-year run. The arc of Gravity’s Rainbow somehow reaches from 1945 
Europe to the Los Angeles of the early 1970s, where, in the dominant 
reading of its final scene, a V-2 rocket launched in the final days of World 
War II has transformed into an intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
descending on a crowded movie theater run by night manager “Richard 
M. Zhlubb,” sealing Pynchon’s furious history of the continuity, from Nazi 
Getmany to Nixon’s Cold War United States, of militarism and empire 
([1973] 2006, 769).2 Here I claim that Gravity’s Rainbow also reaches, in 
more surreal and sublimated form, to Seattle, where Pynchon lived while 
Working as a technical writer for Boeing’s Bomarc Service News from 
February 1960 to September 1962, when he decamped to Mexico.* The 
center of my historicizing argument is a set of highly specific links, as 
yet critically unexamined, between the nightmare landscape of historical 
Pastiche recurring in Gravity’s Rainbow—the oppressive realm of perfor- 
ee Spectacle, and exhibitions known as the “Raketen-Stadt”—and 
© Seattle World’s Fair. Running from April 21 to October 21, 1962, 
ind also known as the Cotas 21 Exposition, the Seattle World’s 
Pair Was— from tH LON lis xP i i : at ante 
eet p 1 the several years of planning to the construction of its 
iS hire aS oe Space Needle—a dominant feature of the city’s 
when World: Bens time there. Criticized as a Civic tisk in an age 
entury 34 À airs seamed to have lost their appeal as publie spectacle, 
billed as “America’s Space-Age World’s Fair,” became a huge 
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financial success, bringing in more than ten million attendees, and it: 
widely credited by historians with hastening Seattle’s transformation fo is 
provincial outpost to cosmopolitan center (Becker and Stein 201 1). 

In biographical materials from this 1962 moment (such as his lette 
to Sale) and news coverage that seems to be the basis for some Pynchon | 
scenes, there is ample evidence that important aspects of the Novel 
Pynchon published eleven years later were shaped by the Seattle Worlds 
Fair, its technological triumphalism, and its suspect optimism about a 
benign Space Age—the ideological notion that, in the text’s terms, “4 
good Rocket to take us to the stars” will win the “perpetual struggle” 
with “an evil Rocket for the World’s suicide” (GR 741). Pynchon | 
highly surreal Rocket City, called “a City of the Future,” maps readily 
onto Seattle, the Boeing-inspired nickname of which, Jet City, Pynchon 
revises in light of the weapons systems produced at the city’s larges 
employer, heir to the German rocket production facility nicknamed the 
Raketen-Stadt during the war (687). So, too, at several points does the | 
world of Gravity’s Rainbow—a book clearly attempting to imagine World 
War III out of the materials of World War II and finding that “it has 
happened before, but there is nothing to compare it to now” (3)—map 
onto the Seattle World’s Fair, a future-obsessed event that featured a major 
exhibition titled “The World of Tomorrow” (Official 1962, 28). A 2012 
documentary marking the fiftieth anniversary of the fair, aptly titled When 
Seattle Invented the Future, shows footage of exhibitions proclaiming that 
everything from the now routine (call forwarding) to the not-yet-here 
(flying cars and meals that cook themselves) would be “commonplace in 
the City of the Future” (When 2012). 

Pynchon’s earliest works were tutored by Henry Adams’s vision of 
the Dynamo at a World’s Fair, the Paris Exposition of 1900, part of the 
substrate of V and cited in “Entropy” (Pynchon [1984] 1985, 69). At the 
other end of Pynchon’s career, Against the Day, opening at Chicago’ 18) 
Columbian Exposition, manifests his inclination to ruefully anatomi 
World’s Fair settings for their technological boosterism and recapitulation 
of colonial patterns in theme and physical layout. Here, drawing a a 
correspondence and a much wider Seattle than the work at Bote 
that critics have focused on, I contend Pynchon was, more subtly, d 
similar work in Gravity’s Rainbow with what were probably some firsthal 
experiences of (and at least some newspaper reading about) Century 47 

his “own” World’s Fair. 
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-v of the Future”: Gravity's Rainbow and the 1962 Seattle World’s Fair 
«A City 
The mythos of these international spectacles is present from Gravity’ 
Rainbow's second paragraph, where Pirate Prentice dreams of “glass 

where far above” that will crash down in “the fall of a crystal 

Es (GR 3), alluding to the iconic Crystal Palace at what is usually 
ie history's first vadi Fair, London’s Great Exposition in 1851 
(Weisenburger 2006, 17; ann Expos”). Here, Pynchon subjects the 
soaring ambitions of World s Fair iconography to a downward plunge, as 
he does more subliminally, I argue, in depicting the harrowing elevator 
rides of the Space Needle, an overlooked reference point for the novel’s 
many towers. Seattle itself is not, of course, the Raketen-Stadt, which is, 
in William Atwill’s words, “a “Rocket City’ of the psyche, a world shaped 
not by geography and national origin but by ... [Cold War] technocracy” 
(2010, 6-7). But while he synthesized in Gravity’s Rainbow countless 
historical scenes and allusions to popular culture, Pynchon could also 
draw his vision of an American Raketen-Stadt and its fascistic future 
directly from the chauvinistic city in which he lived, in ways that have 
not previously been acknowledged. While Pynchon has been perceived 
as the transnationalist author par excellence, connections to Pynchon’s 
Seattle home suggest that we should see the globalism of Gravity’ Rainbow 
emerging from the complex mixture of nationalist fervor, international 
Cold War tensions, and highly local politics embodied by Century 21.5 

Regionalist readings of Pynchon ought to be expanded as well. In 
recent writing by, for example, David Cowart and John Miller, critical 
attention to Pynchon’s West Coast settings has focused almost exclusively 
on his California-centric novels—The Crying of Lot 49, Vineland, and 
Inherent Viee—and their particular fictional projects, somewhat skewing 
our perception of Pynchon’s use of the landscapes and cityscapes of 
the western United States (Cowart 2011, 82-135; Miller 2013).° A 
Pynchon of a broader West Coast or the Pacific Northwest ought to be 
Studied as well, and not just regarding his involvement with aerospace. 
or when critics have turned to Pynchon’s Seattle years, the topic has 


alıy : i f : 
"ost always been the details of his work at Boeing, leaving out the 
flavor of the 


(1980), M 


city in which he lived. Criticism and journalism by Cowart 
1999) hs athew Winston (1975), Donn Ery (1990), and Richard Tone 
cee foe sketched a picture of Pynchon’s Boeing, including Cowart’s 
Orenihi fe Colleague that Pynchon would drape huge sheets of paper 
(1989 96) ee work within his cocoon, like an aerospace Bartleby 
Arian Wisnicki does the great service, in 2001, of correcting 
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inconsistencies and unsourced details in accounts of Pynchon at Boei 
demonstrating that, while he may also have written for a few extern] 
publications, his direct employer was the internal newsletter Bomarc on 
News (2000-2001, 9). Wisnicki also persuasively argues, focusing on a 
allusion, and content, for the addition of twenty to twenty-five technica 
articles from Boeing publications to the Pynchon “canon,” beyond the 
one piece with his byline: “Togetherness,” signed “Thomas H. Pynchon» 
on safety in airlifting the Bomare IM-99A missile (10). Wisnicki’s new | 
Pynchon texts include some pieces that preview rocket-raising scenes and | 
background material from Gravity’s Rainbow (25-29). It is also a com- 
monplace to take Boeing, relocated to Southern California, as Pynchon 
model for the defense contractor Yoyodyne in The Crying of Lot 49. But 
in none of this critical work do other features of Seattle life receive any 
attention. So too is Steven Weisenburger’s authoritative 2006 guide to 
Gravity’s Rainbow’s allusions entirely silent on a broader Seattle and the 
1962 fair. 

My more indirect historiographic approach finds that Pynchon, 
while providing so many esoteric references we may (eventually) 


€ 
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‘get also creates surreal condensations of historical materials calling 
for examination from many angles beyond the ostensibly allusive. I do 
not go so far, though, as Charles Hollander, who sees Pynchon writing 
multilayered “encrypted meditation|s]” on subjects that reveal their true 
meanings “to readers who have the knack” of unfocusing normal sight 
and reading practices (1997, 61, 64). In more mundane but also more 
practical terms, I am simply following out the implications of Pynchon’ 
assertion in the introduction to Slow Learner about a habit of mind 
that developed in his early work around his Long Island childhood: 
“I mistakenly thought of Long Island then as a giant and featureless 
sandbar, without history, someplace to get away from but not to feel very 
connected to,’ he writes. “I imposed on what I felt to be blank spact 
a set of more complicated topographies. Perhaps I felt this was â way 


to make the place a little more exotic” ([1984] 1985, xxxi). Pyne 
describes later in this introduction his “old Baedeker trick” (xxxii) ° 


he ati 4 ilar 
writing about many places he had never visited, a move quite fan 


to critics and most clearly manifested in the story that became dl 
three of V Here I pursue something like Pynchon’s inversion one 
old Baedeker trick: with caveats about the perils of making t0° oF 
of Pynchon’s highly elliptical biography, I show him hiding his Bier 
locales in the “more complicated topograph[y]” of war-ravas® j 


ses 
: f ; Š -hon wil 
Germany’s rocket sites and rituals. For instance, if, as Pyncho 
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_ che final Raketen-Stadt scene, a photograph shows “the ceremonial 
A roni a height that is topographically impossible in Germany,’ he 
ra well be suggesting that many of the tower views I discuss below are 
Eed by the Space Needle, which was, when built for the fair in 
1962, the tallest structure eco ine Mississippi and, as we will see, likely 
to have been on Pynchon’s mind as he wrote his masterpiece (GR 740). 


§ 


As a Seattleite with his interests and expertise, and given the special bile 
he reserves for tourists in W and Gravity’s Rainbow, how could Pynchon 
not have paid attention to Century 21? Letters at the Harry Ransom 
Center from Pynchon to his Cornell classmates Kirkpatrick and Faith Sale 
have aided in Luc Herman and John Krafft’s dissection of the editing of 
the final stages of V., which Faith helped Pynchon edit in unofficial, and 
later official, capacities (Herman and Krafft 2007, 3).”7 While most of these 
eight letters come from Pynchon in Mexico between November 1962 
and March 1964, my interest lies in the earliest dated letter in this batch, 
from May 28, 1962, addressed to Kirkpatrick, when Pynchon is still living 
in Seattle—but ready to leave it yesterday. Pynchon had the previous 
weekend attended a festival of the works of Anton Webern, whom Säure 
Bummer would describe in Gravity’s Rainbow as the avatar of “maximum 
freedom’ in music, “shot in May, by the Americans. Senseless, accidental if 
you believe in accidents” (448), events Pynchon also refers to in the letter 
to Sale. The Webern festival “had nothing to do with the Seattle World’s 
Fair, thank god,” Pynchon writes to Sale. “I am boycotting the S.W.R” 
Foreshadowing his sympathies for the urban preterite, Pynchon complains 
about Century 21’s effects: cheap diners have raised prices, and the fair 
has evicted “little old ladies on relief [. . .] to make way for tourists.” 
Businesses may make money, Pynchon writes, “but the Consumer, that 
Steat, mindless majority of whom I am one, is getting screwed (as we say), 
a and tattooed.” Pynchon warns the Sales (recently wed) against 
le as a honeymoon spot, unless Kirkpatrick (a journalist) wants to 
he ae ee article,” which the fair deserves. Pynchon notes 
nA ae . diq write ome in nts taali Guardian after the nate 
aking ik m brute idiocy” of the “promoters and used-car salesman 
ted into an bave won out, By ncon concludes, and visitors have been 
eee Ra it as the grooviest Pama smee the first coming of 
-its a state trade fair. That’s all it is” (Pynchon 1962) 
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Boycott it entirely he may have, but the fair was virtually Unavoidghy 
And his letter shows that Pynchon also kept rather close Watch on ke. 
impact through the papers. With “used-car salesman” (singular noun, A 
he is referring to Joe Gandy, president of the fair from 1960 to 1963, a. 
had made his fortune as a Ford dealer (Berger 2012, 17). As for evir AN 
the displacement and housing demolitions of the fair’s “eminent donee 
take” of parts of its 74-acre “jewel box” site in a poorer part of town 
caused controversy in the late 1950s and after (Becker and Stein 2011 
24). Moreover, Pynchon seems to have not just read Cooke’s review but 
imbibed it; the line about Century 21 being a mere state trade fair i 
almost a direct quote. Cooke’s April 26 article in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly was headlined “Space-Age Fair with a Coney-I. Touch.” Citing 
the “booster air of [the Fair’s] publicity” and “raging preoccupation with 
national pride in consumer goods,’ Cooke writes, “It is, then, a trade 
fair overlaid with Coney Island. And it is a pity it was not so advertised” 
(1962b). Perhaps this example of the “modern neurotic conflict between 
‘promotion’ and truth,’ Cooke continues, has to do with Seattle’ 
insistence that “it is now violently respectable” when the “one idiom it 
gave to the American vernacular was ‘Skid Road, whose original haven 
of waterfront bums is there.” This nonmythical Seattle Pynchon also sees 
under threat of literal destruction from the gentrifying forces embodied 
by the fair: Pynchon complains to Sale that, eventually, “Skid Road will 
go, the winos will be made to shave and join AA, they’ll turn Pioneer 
Square [a gathering point for the city’s homeless then and to this day] into 
a parking lot. Aaahhhrrrggehhh” (Pynchon 1962). The Space Needle and 
other fair structures go unmentioned by Pynchon, but he does complain 
that sterile new aluminum and glass architecture will soon replace the 
dirt and “Victorian excesses” of the old Seattle he much prefers. Pynchon 
must have also been sensitive to the nuclear anxieties the fair’s facile ane 
patriotic optimism covered over, just as surely as his writing about “safety 
in Minuteman missile work must have seemed darkly absurd, given the 
millions of deaths the weapon was designed to cause. id 
Century 21 is widely seen by historians as a watershed in the Co 
War. The fair was the by-product of nationalist fervor surrounding 
the “space race”: organizers began work in 1955 with the ine 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Seattle’s 1909 Alaska-Yukon-Pat 
Exposition under the theme “Festival of the West.” But after a 
launch in October 1957, they shifted toward the theme of “Ameri 
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space-Ase World’s Fair,” billing the event as part of the new imperative 
A ducate American children for a scientific future and, with the help of 
US senator Warren Magnuson, securing major federal funding (Becker 
and Stein 2011, 11, 21-22). Century 21 featured a Skyride, an iconic 
monorail (still today it carries passengers from downtown to the former 
fairgrounds, now known as Seattle Center), and numerous corporate 
and national exhibits on home life, telecommunications, and urban 
organization in the year 2000 and beyond. Major exhibits included 
architect Minoru Yamasaki’s shimmering white US Science Pavilion (now 
the Pacific Science Center), with its majestic “Space Gothic” arches out 
font (Berger 2012, 37). Nearly two-thirds of the fair’s ten million visitors 
“sought out” the Science Pavilion, which “the pros had warned was black 
plague at the box office,” writes Murray Morgan (1963, 14), and Cooke 
would at the fair’s end write a piece rapturously praising the exhibit as the 
great exception to his criticisms (1962a). Inside the Science Pavilion was 
the Boeing-sponsored Spacearium—a cinema featuring a domed screen 
and the surround-vision of 70mm Cinerama lenses, employed for the 
first time at Century 21 after being developed by Boeing’s own research 
(research that also had military applications) (Becker and Stein 2011, 39). 
The fifteen-minute film, Journey to the Stars, was a major hit of the fair 
and played to standing audiences of a thousand at a time. Employing 
stop-motion photography to create a rocket journey into space, the film 
Was projected onto a 360-degree, 6,000-square-feet screen holding a 
“hemispherical view of star-studded heavens” (Scott 1963, 345).8 

While Boeing was, according to fair historians Paula Becker and 
Alan J. Stein, a surprisingly late convert to sponsorship of the fair 
(considered essential given the theme and Boeing’s size), the corporation 
became a significant presence through not only the Spacearium but also 
MS recruiting efforts (2011, 36). On the first page of the Official Guide 
Book: Seattle World’s Fair 1962, a full-page ad directed at “Engineers and 
ies “cordially invit[ed]” them to stop by the “Boeing Professional 
ee Information Center” near a fair entanes or, barring that, to 
through Fennel the mail (Official 1962, 1).” New employees hired 
in a 3 z pona have followed a path Pyra had recently traced 
ion Eeen ornell to Seattle. As Boris Kachka’s revelatory investiga- 
fill of ioe zonis biography notes, the author would quit Boging in the 

» vowing to never work for a corporation again” (Kachka 


2013 ; i 
). Especially since he worked in what was in effect a branch of public 
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relations for Boeing, Pynchon may have been especially sensitive tg 
fairs ideological promotion of the military-industrial complex e 
Boeing’ involvement with a film—perhaps the latter helped a i 
much discussed alignment of film and rocket technologies through, 5 | 
Gravity’s Rainbow. In the Guide Book’s ad, four photos depict “Commer | 
aircraft,’ “Basic and applied research,” “Gas turbine engines,” and oon | 
vehicles and systems” as areas for work—but with no direct mention of 
defense projects (Official 1962, 1). 

The fairs final days were dramatically marked by a shift in rocket 
thematics from space travel to warfare. On October 21, 1962, Presiden 
Kennedy, scheduled to speak at the closing ceremony, claimed sicknes 
and stayed in DC. Disappointed organizers learned with the rest of the 
world the next day that Kennedy had in fact been dealing with the 
Cuban Missile Crisis—the “evil Rocket for the World’s suicide” asserting 
itself over the moon-shot dreams embodied by Kennedy and, in Gravity; 
Rainbow, engineer Franz Pökler, who thinks of the rocket he works or 
that “all [will] use it, someday, to leave the earth. To transcend” (406). 
Many had seen much earlier than the Cuban Missile Crisis the menace 
of nuclear war, of course, and the likelihood that Seattle and Boeing were 
particular targets. In Jim Lynch’s extensively researched historical nove 
about the inner workings of the fair, Truth Like the Sun, the protagonist, 
Roger Morgan, an amalgam of various fair leaders and a quintessential 
Cold War subject, feels latent anxiety about nuclear war throughout, 
from thoughts on Kennedy’s installation of missiles near Seattle to the 
military “insisting on a bomb shelter beneath the Science Pavilion” (2012, 
26). Giving Vice President Johnson a tour of the Space Needle, Morgan 
summons the courage to ask, “Is there any reason to think the fair could 
be a target?” in response to which Johnson quickly changes the subject 
Edward R. Murrow, asked the same question later, underscores Morgans 
naiveté, undoubtedly shared by millions in 1962:‘The fair? Boeing makes 
you a bull’s-eye, of course, but you already know that, right?” (87). 


Jeffrey Severs 


5 z A ns 

Century 21 was, then, rife with suggestiveness fo1 Pa : 

3 -> . S OEA -ao a mile fron 

fiction writing. For even if the monorail, its line stretching a mile a 
ain 


downtown to the fairgrounds, is not precisely Pirate’s nightmare ti 
evacuees moving “out of downtown |. ..] pushing into older and 
desolate parts of the city” (GR 3); even if Yamasaki’s shimmering i F 
temple to science might not directly conjure a contemporary Y ii 
Visitation and his white arches are not strictly models for Etzel OS 
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bolic entrances to the Mittelwerke; even if we do not call to mind 
ae ace Needle (widely seen as evoking an unlaunched rocket) when 
the 23 that Olsch’s static parabolas signify a rocket “frozen, in space, to 
erme architecture. It was never launched. It will never fall” (305); and 
even if Journey t0 the Stars does not correspond completely to the text’s 
final film featuring a sain that merges with reality and a brightness that 
sems like a star but is “not a star, it was falling, a bright angel of death” 
(775)—we can still see why even a less-than-paranoid reader might find a 
shadow map of Gravity’s Rainbow in the fairgrounds, in ways I document 
with greater specificity below. In the remainder of this essay I focus on 
three major sites of correspondence between Century 21 experiences 
and Gravity’s Rainbow: NASA’s presence both at the fair and in the novel; 
similarities between the fair’s exhibits and the Raketen-Stadt; and the 
uncanny presence of the Space Needle and a fair attraction called the 
“Bubbleator” in Pynchon’s depictions of towers and elevators. 
Introducing a recent book that draws heavily on Pynchon’s novels, 
Atwill calls the US space program as it advanced in the 1960s a “‘post- 
modern narrative”: it was “the most effective display of [Foucauldian] 
power in this century, a dispersed, nearly invisible coercion of the souls 
of people by way of a technological display apparently benign in its 
application” but holding “more sinister payloads” (2010, 7). Century 21 
proves a key site for linking Gravity’ Rainbow with the space program in 
its full Cold War context, for the fair was a national coming-out party for 
NASA, the “agency’s first large-scale attempt to tell the story of the US 
space program,” according to Becker and Stein (2011, 252). NASA had 
been formed in 1958, and its popularity was boosted by John Glenn’s 
February 1962 orbit of the earth (the first ever by an American) in the 
Friendship 7 capsule, which was displayed at the NASA Pavilion, the fair’s 
largest exhibit (155-56). Wernher von Braun, the Nazi rocket man who 
directed NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center from 1960 to 1970, is both 
an n ai Rainbow’s opening epigraph ara! tthe figure who, in inte 
> ot Luc Herman and Steven Weisenburger, “haunts [those] pages 
ae oe undoing of Pékler’s space travel idealism at the hands of 
ace. ,119).On May 10,1 962, in conjunction with the National 
with Gee on Peaceful Uses of Space, von Braun visited the fair along 
: » who, mobbed by adoring crowds, fired a famous salvo in 
dicision A and theological conflicts. At a televised panel 
nn responded to comments by Soviet cosmonaut Gherman 
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Titov, who, visiting the fair five days before Glenn, had been asked h 
his recent space flight had affected his outlook. “Sometimes peo y 
saying that God is out there,” Titov said through his interpreter. ST 
neither angels nor God.” He added that he believed “in man |. a 4 
reason” and voiced multiple criticisms of NASA's failed launches quot 
in Becker and Stein 2011, 92). 

Inevitably asked about God and angels on his own visit, Glenn Won 
yet more adoration with his reply:“The God I pray to is not smal] enough 
that I expected to see Him in outer space” (“Glenn” 1962). Glenn had 
reported seeing small specks of light, what he called “fireflies,” outside his 
capsule while in orbit, and, asked about them at the fair, he shared various 
(nonscientific) theories people had sent him in letters (Stein 2002), 
Onboard Mercury 6 Glenn had radioed to ground controllers about a “big 
mass of some very small particles, that are brilliantly lit up like they're 
luminescent. I never saw anything like it. They round a little; they're 
coming by the capsule, and they look like little stars. A whole shower of 
them coming by” (“Transcripts”). On Mercury-Atlas 7, launched on May 
24, 1962, astronaut Scott Carpenter discovered when he bumped his head 
against the interior cabin wall that Glenn had actually been seeing ice 
particles shaken loose from the capsule’s exterior and illuminated by the 


ple are 


sun—a cosmic mystery solved. 

In his May 28 letter to Sale (about three weeks after the Titov and 
Glenn visits) Pynchon shows considerable interest in these statements, 
complaining that Seattle has “too many brainwashed Hearst paper reader” 
and, more specifically, that “Titov says he saw no angels in space and this 
gets a banner headline in one local paper” (1962). Pynchon refers to 
the May 7 headline in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer (owned since 1921 by 
the Hearst Corporation): “Space Man Expounds His Atheism.” But w 
might also consider Gravity’s Rainbow’s measures of awe, appropriate (0 Its 
fictional exploration of rocket-driven theology and mysticism-permeat® 
science. Recall here the 1942 Palm Sunday sighting of a gigantic (Gul 
beyond designating”) angel by Royal Air Force (RAF) pilot Geoffrey 
“Basher” St. Blaise during the Allied bombing raid over Liibeck oa 
inspired Hitler’s “vengeance” weapon, the V-2 (GR 153). In World ye 
II, Glenn flew combat missions and dropped bombs (in the Pacific), F 
certain elements in Basher’s vision do suggest the conflicting ma 
of Glenn’s and Carpenter’ observations: “Only Basher and his wile 5 
saw it, droning across in front of the fiery leagues of face,” as the ang 
miles-high eyes follow them, “the irises red as embers fairing tht 


ough 
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to white,” even as “ice crystals swept hissing away from the back 
llow f wings perilously deep” (154, 153). In light of Pynchon’s letter 
e the fair’s “debate” and Carpenter’s discoveries do seem to have 
Des in Gravity’s Rainbow. Writing in 1998, Brian McHale accepts 
i “prestigious, high-culture sources’ to which Gravity's Rainbow's 
many angels have been attributed by critics, including most importantly 
Walter Benjamin's ‘Theses on the Philosophy of History” and Rainer 
Maria Rilke’s tenth Duino elegy, but McHale also suggests we might 
see in Pynchon a forerunner of the angel craze in 1990s “pop-culture 
iconology” and link him to less “sublime” (1998, 306, 307) meditations 
on American angelhood. If we take the Seattle Fair as a key condensation 
point for Gravity’s Rainbow’s imagery, however, St. Blaise’s angel seems 
to have been lurking in the American popular mind since 1962, and 
Pynchon appears to draw on an astronaut news story in inventing this 
mystical moment. 

It is the Raketen-Stadt scenes and those surrounding them, though, 
that are densest with Pynchon’s World’s Fair transformations. In its hal- 
lucinatory recurring presence, the Raketen-Stadt is a touristic exhibition 
space in which spectacle and display rule, an enactment of the opening’s 
cynical assertion that “it’s all theatre” (GR 3). The Raketen-Stadt is 
first mentioned as Slothrop descends on a tour of the Mittelwerke at 
Nordhausen, disguised not as muckraking Alistair Cooke but a British 
correspondent all the same, lan Scuffling. The Mittelwerke scene's fantasti- 
cal developments become somewhat more realistic if we consider here 
that Pynchon is channeling the fair. Cameras were available for rent at 
Century 21, and in the Mittelwerke they are “for rent at the main gate, if 
you're interested,” Slothrop hears—“one of many hustles.” Ever attentive 
to the pornography of the rocket, Pynchon has the cameras available for 
ieee “high-level tourists” who want to take pictures of A4 parts, 

€ a burlesque crowd” (300). Perhaps Pynchon is modifying here the 
m aspect of the fair, ane covered in es nnper: eae 
ae S : ow Street, including a “Girls of the Ga or, perfor mance 
Tet mo abi z poseia] in space-age costumes on a revolving Hage 
(Patry a pel pin-up photos with their own camera or rented ues 
an ao N ‘ In the Mittelwerke there 1s also a sandwich wagon” and 
Worked to Ee selling A4 susan eae eae that =n be 

adk ree hains, money clips or a saatierpin à that special gal 
themed, for F reminiscent of the endless tchotchkes, some rocket- 
On eBay) En 7 e the fair (many of them now available from collectors 
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Promised a special “tour” that will include the slave labor can 
Slothrop-as-Scuffling finds instead an “elegant Raumwaffe Te 
wardrobe” featuring silks for “Space-Jockeys,” a display of Bea. 
grotesque space helmets to try on, and “dioramas on the theme “p 
Promise of Space Travel,” all seemingly jabs at displays like the Nas, 
and US Science Pavilions that tried (and failed) to shift attention nA 
from both a grisly history and a totalitarian future and toward bai 
uses for gleaming V-2 technology. The donning of the skull-like helmen 
(possibly inspired by the NASA Pavilion’s numerous displays of astronaut 
garb) is especially chilling: “What you thought was a balanced mind 
is of little help.” In second person, noting “popular attraction|s],” the 
voice throughout this passage is that of a condescending guidebook, the 
style later associated with “Mister Information” (301, 657), “Tourists” 
Pynchon writes, “have to connect the look of [displays] back to things 
they remember from their times and planet,” including “hairdos of the 
late 1930s” (302)—perhaps a critique of fair prophecies that Pynchon 
knew ended up, as they always do, revealing more about the prophets 
relationship to a pastiche of historical signifiers than the real “ways of the 
21* century” (301). Many lights of Century 21 were left on twenty-four 
hours a day, and “this Rocket-City,” pointing ahead to the White City of 
Against the Day, is “whitely lit against the calm dimness of space” (302). 

Increasingly surreal as Slothrop’s time in the Zone lengthens, the 
Raketen-Stadt features “nightly spectacles” of a “nonstop revue,” some 
involving the Floundering Four—more performance, more large-scale 
public event, all foreshadowing the novel’s final scene (GR 693, 694). The 
fair brought many performers, musicians, preachers, and the like to Seattle 
for shows in the Playhouse (now the Intiman Theatre), Opera Hous 
and the outdoor Memorial Stadium. Pynchon’s director Gerhardt von 
Goll, who discourses on the world as a giant film set, finds an echo m 
the shooting of It Happened at the World’s Fair: star Elvis Presley rode the 
monorail and walked around, extras riding behind him and hundreds 4 
actual fair visitors standing by for a close-up view (Becker and Stein 2011, 
173-74). The Raketen-Stadt’s constant live spectacles take place i 
“hundreds of thousands” of “spectators” in a gigantic Sampha v 
cityscape reminiscent of the Roman Coliseum, inexplicably with mi a 
of seats (this whole world is indeed “all theatre”) and detritus peri 
of fairgrounds (“broken buns, peanut shells, bones, bottles halft 
with green or orange sweet”) (GR 692-93). All this is interspe"s 
the cooking fires of homeless people here “in the slum-suburban ! 
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n as this amphitheater suggests a society of the spectacle (the 
formances often seem like parodies of film and TV), Pynchon 

homeless of Pioneer Square and those evicted, or simply 
socially ostracized, from the fairgrounds, much as, in his recreation of the 
Columbian Exposition in cs the Day, he notes the irony that actors 
have become “refugees from the national’ exhibits” after the exposition 
closes, the country “a place of exile” revealed to be full of everyday white 
cities (2006, 69). 

All these kitschy, degrading, often racist amusements give Gravity’s 
Rainbow the frequent feel of Disneyland, which, as Jean Baudrillard 
famously argues, is the embodiment of postmodern America, “presented 
as imaginary in order to make us believe that the rest [of the country] is 
real” (1983, 25). Direct, deeply sinister Disney references help constitute 
Pynchon’s simulacral, propagandistic world: Walt Disney has illustrated 
“The Wisdom of the Great Kamikaze Pilots” (GR 693) with racist caricatures 
and is one of those “in on” the promotion of war ideology, with his 
Dumbo “clutch[ing] to that feather” as a model for dead soldiers with 
their hands “frozen around a Miraculous Medal” (137). Such associations 
are linked to another World’s Fair—based reading of Gravity’ Rainbow: 
examining “the Rocket State’s material and imaginative roots,” Dale 
Carter has linked Pynchon’s creation to both the 1964 New York World’s 
Fairs “singularly futuristic air” and Walt Disney’s ambitious plans for a 
domed Experimental Prototype City of Tomorrow (EPCOT) (1988, 
8, 2-3). Observing that Zwélfkinder’s child guides to the park evoke 
Disneyland’s similar practice, Carter speculates that it is “possible that 
Pynchon, who was working for Boeing at Seattle, Washington, between 
1960 and 1962, visited Disneyland and witnessed not only this particular 
scheme in action but also the popular moon rocket ride and monorail 
‘ystems of “Tomorrowland.” Noting that a review of The Crying of Lot 49 
had Pynchon living in New York as of 1966, Carter writes that the 1964 

Yew York fair “attracted massive publicity and Pynchon may have either 
Msted the pavilions, witnessed the film shows, or read papers” (4n6). 
a visits to Disneyland or the 1964 fair are plawslele, Carter 
really a fact that Pynchon had a Disneyfied World's Fair setting 
available to him in 1962 Seattle. Urban historian John M. Findlay 
& US ana the impact of Disney's theme park model on several west- 
T A a Seattle in the crucible provides by the 1962 fair. 
ith Wale a Findlay writes, the Seattle fair organizers Gonsnlted 
ey and visited Disneyland to learn how it worked,” con- 
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tracting for the Seattle monorail and Skyride with the same firn | 
had built similar attractions in Anaheim and hiring on Disney e tha 
in ticket sales, concessions, and crowd control. “The Disney Way hed 
vailed at Century 21” (1992, 244-45). Upon visiting the Space Neen 
Disney himself predicted that, while Disneyland would not install o s 
“there will be Space Needles cropping up all over after the SUCCEss ate 
one” (Berger 2012, 103). One of the Disney veterans, Fredericy, s 
acher, director of operations and services at Century 21, returned È | 
Disney in 1962 to work on projects for the 1964 New York fàir (Findlay 
1992, 244-45). Thus Gravity’s Rainbow’s reimaginings, rooted sito 
in Seattle, occupy the nexus of a whole series of infantilizing, anesthetiz. 
ing landscapes and techniques Pynchon distills in “Happyville” where 
“Skippy, “little fool,” gets to avoid, temporarily at least, the lessons in store 
in a Rilkean “Pain City” (GR 657). 
My final set of correspondences between the Raketen-Stadt and 
Century 21 centers on the enduring symbol of the Space Needle—the 
signature element of the fair and now of Seattle’s skyline. A 605-foot 
tower of sleek steel with a tripod-like base and topped by an observation 
deck and rotating restaurant, it was at the time of its construction the 
tallest structure west of the Mississippi (it is now only the seventh tallest in 
Seattle itself). The Needle was plainly visible “everywhere, blocked only 
by the hills” in 1962, as Knute Berger (2012, 77) notes (and remains so 
today from countless spots, since it is set off from downtown's skyscrap- 
ers by over a mile). Meant to be a space-age rival to the Eiffel Tower 
(constructed for Paris’s 1889 World’s Fair), the Space Needle was widely 
called “a UFO on a stick” (24, 32). The structure evokes a sort of gantry 
for an unlaunched rocket, and, in fact, Needle engineer John Minasat 
had worked on Saturn and Atlas rocket gantries (69-70). During most ol 
the fair’s run, the Space Needle had a natural gas flame burning at its top, 
which, as Washington Natural Gas boasted, burned enough energy in on 
day to power 125 homes (84). Perhaps Greta Erdmann, recalling liceri 
madness on the Lüneburg Heath, has the flame-lit Space Needle in mm 
when she mentions “black and broken towers in the distance, ee 
together, a flame that always burned at the top of one stack. It was * 
Castle” (GR 494). Wa 
Gravity’s Rainbow is rife with both towers and aerial views, 3S Nee 
Hume was first to note, in an argument that shows Pynchon SW 
continually between a heightened perspective and that yi zl one 
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o awaiting annihilation” in the city below, such that we readers 
ce erience the viewpoints of rocket and victim” simultaneously 
et, aos) That is the kind of vertigo we experience at the first mention 
Oo Raketen-Stadt in the fair-inspired Mittelwerke scene I noted 
ee a simulacral diorama “commands your stare” to the point 
ea 


that W! 


r, where 
’ 4 EIES aay ee . 
e can see “immense distances, and “yes, we’re hanging now down 


sae ast limb of our trajectory in to the Raketen-Stadt”—as though a 
commanding vantage has suddenly transformed into a spot at the tip of 
the falling rocket, subtly preparing us for Gottfried’s fate (GR 302). 

The fascination with the Space Needle, and with the views from its 
observation deck, might well have prompted Gravity’ Rainbow’s efforts to 
bring “the Towers low,’ as the ending song says (776). Certainly, it’s easy to 
think of Pynchon mentally composing Enzian’s despairing lines to Katje 
while making his way around Seattle in 1961-62, with the hegemonic 
symbol of the Space Needle rising above: 


“I would take you to a balcony. An observation deck. I would 
show you the Raketen-Stadt. [...] We would gaze down on staff- 
rooms, communications centers, laboratories, clinics. [. ..] I would 
say: This is what I have become. An estranged figure at a certain 
elevation and distance .. .” who looks out over the Raketen-Stadt 
in the amber evenings, with washed and darkening cloud sheets 
behind him—‘“who has lost everything else but this vantage. 
There is no heart, anywhere now, no human heart left in which I 
exist. Do you know what that feels like?” (673) 


“Washed and darkening cloud sheets” do sound like Seattle weather. 
But even ifhe did not go up in the Needle himself, as construction was 
completed Pynchon could have seen many accounts and photographs 
of the view of the city and Puget Sound the Needle commanded. He 
had ample Opportunity to contemplate the ways his nation and city had 
on ak gotten “lost” to—the sublime “vantage” of a rocket in 
he did gad Cooke’s account of the fair, where Cooke writes 
ae eedle gave ‘the town’s citizens a godlike view of the grandeur 
doen on the horizon and mocks the rathen dreary works of man 

Toke 3 uals gauak and secondhand car lots (1962b). As if taking 

a a Enzian’s speech points to the cultured fagcoon to 
Ne es that is represented in Weissmann’s Tarot reading, where he 
Covered? that is his present condition is set forth, by The Tower” (GR 
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762). While Pynchon characteristically offers a wide range of 


; ee k apocalypti, 
interpretations for it, The Tower, “we know by now |. 


g -] is also 
» : P agen 5 the 
Rocket? A tower that is also a rocket: this was the language in which the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Space Needle was often described. | 
Perhaps the strongest case for a specific Century 21 link, though lie | 
in what the novel calls “elevator lore,” the means by which Pynchon r | 
occupants of his rocketlike towers in traumatic motion (750). Among the 
most noted Seattle World’s Fair experiences were two elevator rides. The | 
Space Needle’s elevators—traveling at a speed of 800 feet per minute | 
or about 10 miles per hour, more than 3 times faster than a typical | 
elevator—were framed as a rocket ride, the car itself as (in the words ofa 
Seattle Times article) a “space-shaped ‘capsule’” (“Bottom” 1962). “With 
rocket-like speed,” says another article, the two passenger “elevators, 
zip to the top in only 43 seconds” (“Needle” 1962). Meanwhile, the 
Bubbleator, widely remarked on as one of the most beloved experiences 
of the fair, was a spherical plexiglass elevator in the Washington State 
Coliseum (now Key Arena) that delivered a hundred visitors (or “a 
century”) at a time to the beginning of the exhibit “The Threshold and 
the Threat,’ one of the fair’s attempts to acknowledge the chilling reality 
of nuclear war. Bubbleator riders ascended into a honeycomb-like set 
of 3,250 aluminum cubes, on and around which occurred a multimedia 
display on possibilities of technological utopia and nuclear apocalypse 
(Becker and Stein 2011, 258). The Bubbleator operators, clad in silver 
lamé Buck Rogersesque uniforms, intoned as people entered, “Please step 
to the rear of the sphere!” and, as they left, “Step off—into the future! We 
all have to do that some time.” The transparent walls of the Bubbleator 
refracted a surrounding glow of white light so that riders saw a rainbow 
of colors as they rode up toward the white cubes.!° 
Gravity’s Rainbow often intertwines the harrowing exper 
of elevators with rocket-induced trauma, the many elevator $ 
part of a constant search for analogies (always failed) between 
technologies and the nuclear war to come. In Pirate’s opening d i 
for example, evacuees from what might be a nuclear strike “are taken F 
lots, by elevator—a moving wood scaffold,” that last word suggests 
mass execution (GR 4). Later, in Pointsman’s abreaction ward, the T 
illustrates the return of trauma for a patient (“you”) who survived : a 
hit on a movie theater that foreshadows the novel’s ending. Grasping © 
metaphor from everyday experience, the description settles on an el 
“once again the floor is a giant lift propelling you with no w 
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ur ceiling—teplaying now as the walls are blown outward” (50). 
repeatedly, t00, characters face an abyss beneath them, as when Greta, 
l Foa to Imipolex, feels “an abyss between [her] feet” as the contents 
ae mind and body go “tumbling downward [. . .] out into some void” 
196) Here, as with thoughts Pokler draws from the climactic fall of the 
“mad inventor” Rothwang in Metropolis, technological innovation itself 
seems like an elevator with its floor giving way, producing “chances of 
surrender, personal and dark surrender, to the Void, to delicious and 

screaming collapse” (588). 

The culminating moment of collective elevator trauma in Gravity’ 
Rainbow occurs at the beginning of the final passage through the Raketen- 
Stadt, the novel’s last major section. “By now the City is grown so tall that 
elevators are long-haul affairs, with lounges inside” (749). The scene of 
an impossibly long ride upward reads as a dreamlike condensation of the 
towering Space Needle and the Bubbleator. The Space Needle elevator 
operators were all female, like the team of demonstrators at the Science 
Pavilion (Berger 2012, 92), and like the elevator operators in Pynchon’s 
Raketen-Stadt as well, who wear “green overseas caps” and “green velvet 
basques” (or bustiers), militarized to suit the novel’ vision but maintaining 
the signature color of Seattle, a.k.a. the Emerald City (GR 749). These 
operators head off worry about the “Certificate of Inspection” on the 
wall by discussing with ominous cheerfulness a “Vertical Solution” that, 
in another connection of elevators with oblivion, evokes Hitler’s Final 
one (750). Before this Vertical Solution, operator “Mindy Bloth of Carbon 
City, Illinois,” her face refracted by mirrors, says, 


towa rd yo 


“all transport was, in effect, two-dimensional—ah, I can guess 
your question—” as a smile, familiar and unrefracted for this old 
elevator regular, passes between girl and heckler—“‘What about 
airplane flight, eh?’ that’s what you were going to ask wasn’t it!” 
as a matter of fact he was going to ask about the Rocket and 
everyone knows it, but the subject is under a curious taboo, and 
polite Mindy has brought in now a chance for actual violence, 
the violence of repression |. ..] into this intimate cubic environ- 
ment moving so smoothly upward through space (a bubble 
"ising through Castile soap where all around it’s green lit by slow 
lightning), past levels already a-bustle. (750) 

Reminiscent of 


Sur; 


i : Mister Information, this condescending voice offers reas- 
ee, divertir 


18 attention from Boeing’s rockets to its jets. The rocket 
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is a taboo topic because these riders are effectively in a rocket, 
elevator, at the moment. Seattle seems present again, in the Preponderay 
of green, in the image of the Bubbleator evoked by soap bubble hi, 
effects, and in a later evocation of office parties and stops for Witty Te 
over the “SG-1” at “Field Service” and “Engineering Design” that B 
to both Slothrop’s quest for the S-Gerät and, it would seem, the fe 
tures Pynchon navigated at Boeing (750). The mention of the mystery 
rocket part is appropriate, as riders on this “elevator” foreshadow rise 
Gottfried, the real S-Gerat, inside the rocket, where Weissmann gives his 
vision-distorting, four-inch window “a greenish tint” (766). 

Present too in the symbolic mix seems to be an article from the June 
10, 1962, Seattle Times. Headlined “Pilots of Needle Elevators Hear Some 
Silly Questions,” it reads: 


Not 4 


Is the bottom going to fall out? 

This is the most frequent remark made by tourists as they 
ride the elevator to the top of the Space Needle. 

“I bet I hear that question 50 times a day,” said Miss Melissa 
Kohl, 20, who has been an elevator operator on the Needle since 
before the Seattle World’s Fair opened. “But . . . people [are] just 
making a remark. So I just smile,” ... 

Melissa said most of the silly remarks come from men. “The 
men are the corny ones,” she said. “They ask things like ‘Is this 
thing safe?’ and ‘Did they pick you girls because you're tall?’ The 
answer to both is ‘yes.” 

(Because the feature of the Space Needle is height, the 
elevator operators were chosen for their height—and good 
looks. Five feet seven inches in [sic] the minimum requirement) 

(Almquist 1962) 


Could Melissa Kohl, homophone of coal, have become a native of Carbon 
City in Pynchon’s punning and ecologically minded twists? Whatever the 
case, in Pynchon’s hands Seattle World’s Fair scenes have been exaggerate i 
parodied, remixed, their “actual violence” exposed—making cus 
Rainbow in part a Seattle history, a US Rocket City history, as I have bet! 
claiming throughout. 
While this final section of the novel drifts away from the 
Stadt elevator scene, before the first subsection heading (“The Occu r 
of Mingeborough”) Pynchon suggests that we have been on that imp” 


Sat A hb 
sibly long elevator ride all along, on a buildup to blastoff: “a win’ nus 


Raketen- 
pation 
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ay, finding yourself on the elevator ceiling as it rockets upward, 
defying Sa to get down. You separate in two” (GR 758). As “it rockets 
and P a elevator effectively becomes a rocket (the Space Needle taking 
a like Gottfried, “you” are inside an enclosed space for ascent and, 
ragicall descent. An elevator rider moving quickly upward would expect 
ale pinned to the floor of the elevator, not the ceiling, but this defiance 
of the laws of physics gets added to the rocket’s other disturbances to 
supposedly ironclad sequences (cause and effect, arrival and sound, and so 
forth). Thus, like the patient on Pointsman’s ward reexperiencing a rocket 
fom above as “the floor [becomes] a giant lift propelling you with no 
warning toward your ceiling,” the reader riding this paradoxical elevator 
experiences a rocket abreaction, one that points (ahead in the text’s pages, 
back in the chronology) to Gottfried, sacrificial victim, inside Blicero’s 
00000. In these ways, Pynchon devastatingly revises the giddy American 
admiration for rocket rides encapsulated by the Space Needle. 


§ 


Trying to interpret Pynchon’s surrealism, localize his allusions to any 
singular source, or draw any conclusions from his scant biographical 
materials is, of course, tricky business. But, with caveats, I have tied some 
of the strangest inventions of Gravity’ Rainbow to historical events in 
the midst of which Pynchon lived. Although any single one of these 
references is not enough to clinch a connection to the 1962 fair, together 
the allusions do become legible as Pynchon’s radical and studied response 
to the events and symbolism of his 1962 home. This reading could be 
extended to a detailed examination of the liberties Pynchon takes with 
the historical record of the 1893 World’s Fair in Against the Day, as I 
have already suggested. For instance, visiting the White City, Lindsay 
Noseworth and Miles Blundell see an alleged “SPECIAL REINDEER 
SHOW” put on by native Tungus herders but advertised by dancing 
ee ai quite revenlin i o i e not Mosu: 
: : i ; ; 
sacanear C ARE o e 
Somehow.” says Li d Lye Mins ocon < z D as : © 
tional Pa ys Lin SN between fascination and disbelief” —a metafic 
elon a ae in addition to the inate and other dissonances, 
Commingle G; e allowing 1962 Seattle’s Show Street burlesques to 
ith his nineteenth-century exposition (Pynchon 2006, 23). 


Orld’s Fai : 
alr settings seem to activate his powerful use of anachronism. 
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This is true too of Pynchon’s most recent turn on the deade 
colonization of a celebratory global space of technology in Bleeding ae 
When Maxine Tarnow first sees the “gigantic 17-inch LCD moni & 
on which she will experience DeepArcher, the Deep Web Bae or 
that serves as this novel’s initially disordered Zone, she exclaims, "Whe 
Cinerama here”—a reference to the Boeing-aided film technology is 
made a major splash in the Seattle fair’s Journey to the Stars (Pynchon 2015 
74). Much later, as Maxine witnesses the corporatization and colonization 
of DeepArcher, Pynchon may still be thinking about 1962 Seattle Ba 
template for his Zones and their inevitable gridding and commodification, 


She can’t help noticing this time how different the place is, 
What was once a train depot is now a Jetsons-era spaceport 
with all wacky angles, jagged towers in the distance, lenticular 
enclosures up on stilts, saucer traffic coming and going up in the 
neon sky. Yuppified duty-free shops, some for offshore brands she 
doesn’t recognize even the font they’re written in. Advertising 
everywhere. On walls, on the clothing and skins of crowd extras, 
as pop-ups out of the Invisible and into your face. She wonders 
if—Sure enough, here they are, lurking around the entrance toa 
Starbucks, [. . .] Eric’s ad-business acquaintances Promoman and 


Sandwicherrl. (354) 


Developments in DeepArcher appear to be following the logic of 
space-age futurism, naive-seeming in retrospect, at the 1962 fair: asin 
the Raketen-Stadt’s use of 1930s motifs in an alleged 1945 that is really 
expressive of 1970s militarism, DeepArcher’s accelerated vector into the 
future is a historical pastiche of styles and imagining. The mention of the 
Jetsons points to Century 21 as well: The Jetsons premiered on television 
in September 1962, and one of its main creators, Iwao Takamoto, admit 
to drawing inspiration from Century 21 and the Space Needle for the 
look of George and family’s “skypad” apartment (Berger 2012, 166) 
The “jagged towers” and “lenticular enclosures” on “stilts” also call © 
mind the Space Needle, the converted train depot suggests the spi 
age monorail, and the ad-marked “crowd extras” and “Promoml 
evoke the controlling and commodified World’s Fair atmosphere- a 
of course, Pynchon here names the Seattle coffee brand that has ei 
the city’s yuppifying capitalism all over the world. Elsewhere in a 
Edge renegade documentary filmmaker Reg Despard, having a at 
bad shit, heads west from New York to Seattle and ends up temp!» 
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ool seemingly tracing Pynchon’s own 1960 course into the belly 
Dea ocne corporate beast. Perhaps Reg’ and Eric Outfield’ “rolling 
oe farm,” always on the road ahead of detection (“We could be 
eine anywhere”), should read as Pynchon’s post-Seattle embrace of 
nomadism and invisibility in Mexico as he continued writing his secret 
histories of Western terrors (Pynchon 2013, 437). 

Further connections between the implicit World’s Fair settings of 
Gravity% Rainbow and the explicit ones of Against the Day could someday 
become the leading edge for study of the network formed by various 
Pynchon novels from Gravity’ Rainbow forward. Such study awaits 

Pynchon critics once his letters to his longtime agent Canadia Donadio, 
now under seal at the Morgan Library, are opened to research after 

Pynchon’s death. Mel Gussow’s brief quotations from these letters in a 

March 1998 New York Times article include Pynchon’s tantalizing mention 

that in April 1964 he had four novels in progress. “If they come out on 

paper anything like they are inside my head,” Pynchon writes, “then it 

will be the literary event of the millennium” (quoted in Gussow 1998). 

Which four subsequent publications these became—or whether some 

were combined or discarded—remains a deeply intriguing mystery. 

Might direct experience of the 1962 events I chronicle here have led 
Pynchon to construct World’s Fair celebrations of capital and technology 
asa motif connecting major projects that would come to light individu- 
ally over the next four decades, with, say, Gravity’ Rainbow and Against 
the Day, each in its own coded way, responding to 1962 Seattle? We must 
await the opening of the letters and any other revelations that may be 
forthcoming. I rest with having offered here some small reflection of 
what Pynchon may mean when he writes, in a 1978 letter Gussow also 


Motes, apparently in response to a suggestion that the author write his 
‘utobiography, “As for spilling my life story, I try to do that all the time. 


obody ever wants to listen, for some strange reason” (1998). 


§ 


ee ÎS assistant professor of English at ihe lows of Brien s 
2011) a coacti] Pynchon’s “Against the Day A Comte Eines Guide 
dies, iar Essays published or forthcoming in Critique, Modern Fiction 
avid Foste a Contemporary Fiction, and Studies in American Fiction. His book, 
olumbia Gin a Balancing Books: Fictions of Value, is under contract with 
ersity Press for publication in 2016. 
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Notes 


1. Unless bracketed, all ellipses in quotations from Pynchon are in the Original 


text. 
2. Gravity’s Rainbow will be cited as GR. 


3. Boris Kachka (2013), drawing from interviews with Pynchon’s friends and 
former lovers, says Pynchon called the $1,000 he made from the delivery of y 
in 1962 his “escape money” and used it to quit his job and move to Mexico, 


4,A note on nomenclature: throughout, in calling events like London in 1851 
and Paris in 1900 “World’s Fairs,” I draw on common usage and the historical 
accounts and lists provided at “Past Expos—A Short History of Expos” by the 
Bureau of International Expositions (BIE). Technically, though, the BIE did 
not begin officially designating events as World Expos or World’s Fairs until its 
inception in 1928. Not all events widely called World’s Fairs receive the BIE’ 
sanction: for example, Century 21 did, but New York in 1964 did not. 


5. For the fullest account of Pynchon in the context of transnationalism and 
the postnational, see Pöhlmann 2010. 


6. In fact, an entire collection of essays on Pynchon as California writer, edited 
by Scott McClintock and Miller, was published by the University of Iowa Pres 
in 2014. y 


7. Kirkpatrick Sale was the coauthor with Pynchon of the unfinished musical 
Minstrel Island, written at Cornell and now also owned by the Ransom Center. 
Faith, working at Lippincott and having given feedback on the manuscript 
before, took over late edits of V when Corlies Smith departed for Viking ™ 
September 1962 (Herman and Krafft 2007, 3). 


Fi a wie inst 
8. In a study of the panorama and other immersive technologies in Agams 


the Day and V., Justin St. Clair (2011) demonstrates Pynchon’s career-long 4 
interest in wide-screen experiences, drawing links between nineteenth-cen™ ) 
panorama displays and IMAX screens. Cinerama—particularly in the 360- : 
degree form it took in the Spacearium—fits into this general lineage: See a 
well my remarks on Cinerama in Bleeding Edge in the conclusion of this es% 


9. I am grateful to Katie Muth for drawing my attention to this ad. 
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have taken the descriptions of the Bubbleator experience and operators 
have t ideo “ 5 Fai 

Dee paragraph from the short documentary video “MOHAI World’s Fair 

us Paes ” 

i ' —Bubbleator (Museum 2012). 
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“Solitary Bartlebies”: Kerouac’s On the Roag | 


and the Ideology of the Superhighway 


Jason Vredenburg 


©. the many texts about the open road that have appeared since | 
World War II, few can match the influence or stature of Jack Kerouacs Oy 
the Road (1957). Written in 1951 about events that took place in the hie 
1940s, the novel was not published until the year after ground was broken 
on the Interstate Highway System. On the Road, then, celebrates the open 
road and the freedom of America’s roads at the same moment wher, | 
historically, those roads were becoming back roads. Critical and popula 
discussion of Kerouac’s most famous novel tends to see it as a celebration 
of American individualism and frontier myth. This article challenges 
these assumptions, drawing on the historical context of the network of 
superhighways that are emerging even in the late 1940s (when the novel 
is set) and which, with the passage of the Interstate Highway Act the year 
before the novel’s publication, became a national priority. Reading On 
the Road through the lens of the ethic of the superhighway, which abore 
all valued efficiency, conquest, and productivity, I argue that Kerou 
depiction of pre-superhighway automobility seeks to create new forni 
of community, articulates a relationship to the natural world that oppo” 
the frontier myth’s reliance on conquest, and clarifies Kerouac’s critigut 
of postwar consumerism and conformity. d 
As Jason Haslam points out, Beat Movement texts in general ‘ 
Kerouacs work in particular, have “long been a space of cole 
political contestation” (2009, 444), prompting contradictory rer E 
regarding their political interests and implications. While on a 
hand Kerouac and the Beats have been recognized for their Be 
the conformity and consumerism associated with postwar oe 
culture, on the other, recent critics have pointed out that these t% 
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; ș reproduce oppressive attitudes toward women and minorities, or 
time i appropriate them, romantically idealizing minority communities 
cone their cultural status as “other.” Brendon Nicholls, for example, 
an y that Kerouac’s oeuvre attempts to construct an American identity 
AA in a “racial desire [that] has Oedipal dimensions” (2003, 524). 
a reading of The Subterraneans finds in that book (the story of 
T affair with an African American woman) and elsewhere that his 
“romanticized depictions of and references to African Americans (as well 
as other racial minorities—American Indians and Mexican Americans) 
betray his essential lack of understanding of African American culture and 
the African American social experience” (1994, 107). Sometimes critics 
afford a self-awareness to Kerouac and other Beat writers in this regard, 
as with Jonathan Paul Eburne, who argues that beh William Burroughs’s 
and Kerouac’s attempts to “evacuat[e] a bankrupt subject position by 
identifying with the ‘otherness’; of the American cultural margins ends 
up, as Burroughs and Kerouac realize with increasing distress, implicating 
themselves in the same process of normativity and containment that they 
attempt to leave behind” (1997, 54). 

Beyond these critiques, Manuel Luis Martinez has found in the Beats 
in general a regressive valorization of nineteenth-century ideals: “The 
legacy that these writers actually reproduce closely resembles nineteenth- 
century concepts about individualism, American exceptionalism, and 
manifest destiny. This is readily discernible in the valorization of physical 
movement and in the fashioning of a cult of decadent individualism” 
(2003, 16). Nothing if not a celebration of movement, On the Road would 
appear to fit that bill, and there is, certainly, in narrator Sal Paradise’s 
tisscrossing the United States and eventually dipping down into Mexico, 
an attempt to negotiate a post-frontier America. Then, too, critics have 
long associated On the Road with a celebration of individualism. Thomas 

ewhouse calls the novel a “paean to individualism” (2000, 163), while 

arry Russell Huebel finds such individualism “all-consuming” (1979, 

Ca Soniy Aian Madigan (2010) identifies in Kerouac’s prose 

ation of a nineteenth-century individualistic heroism, categorizing 

*touac’s work (among others’) as “new rugged individualism.’ 
6 C fate} 

ate ‘tee On the Road as a celebration of American ee 
in dividualign Ae tendency to associate the Nee : itself with 
Octs on the me s to associate the rise of automo ile cu ture with a 
TO ividual at the expense of community. Even on its surface, 
Pproach elides some important details about Kerouac and 
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On the Road. Kerouac never had a driver’s license, and while his 4 
ego Sal Paradise occasionally does take the wheel, Sal doesn’t aan ter 
automobile, relying on friends’ cars, ride-shares from travel bureaus an 
(primarily) hitchhiking to get where he needs to go. Beyond such am 
details, reading the novel as a celebration of the power and freedom aa 
individual obscures its interest in community and, specifically, in the an 
mobile as a tool to create and strengthen relationships among individual 
fashioning new forms of communal experience. Reading On the Road 
instead against the ethic of the superhighway and in relation to earlier 
forms of automobility facing obsolescence in the age of the superhighway 
reveals a more forceful critique of postwar consumer culture, rejecting 
rather than reinforcing, frontier myth and rugged individualism. Befor 
examining the novel itself in detail, then, I want to sketch a history of the 
ideological development of the American superhighway. 


Superhighways: planning, productivity, and control 


In the 1920s and 1930s, most high-profile public road projects were 
conceived along what we might call a parkway model, combining 
engineering expertise with aesthetic considerations. While engineering 
enabled high speeds and tried to mitigate concerns about safety, attention 
to design, both in the landscape and in the decorations along the road, 
helped to ensure that the road was aesthetically pleasing, enjoyable to 
drive, and perhaps even culturally enriching. The Blue Ridge Parkway, 
for instance, was designed to afford breathtaking views of the peaks and 
valleys of the region but also to convey a particular sense of what life 
in Appalachia was like. From signage to park buildings to the split- 
fences encouraged on visible farmland, design elements were intended 
to give a cohesive impression of Appalachian culture.’ Most prewar 
parkways were not designed with the care or resources of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway, which was overseen by the National Park Service $ 
took nearly fifty years to complete. Even so, the prevailing ethic of i 
building in these years did attend to form as well as function. Even : 
Lincoln Highway, the first coast-to-coast auto route, offered a cone es 
Ideal Section reflecting concerns with both engineering and Lan 
design to demonstrate what progressive road construction should a K 
Early highway development, then, sought to balance the automo 
potential for efficiency with its potential for leisure and t 
efficient highways in relation to their natural environment. 


an 
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the superhighway model sought to maximize efficiency and productivity, 
ubordinating the pleasure of motoring to the business of motoring, and 
resenting the natural landscape as a conquest of the ideal road, rather 
1 its context. 

ust as the possibilities of the older parkway model were expressed 
most fully by the National Park Service’ Blue Ridge Parkway, the vision 
of the superhighway model was presented most compellingly in the 
General Motors Futurama exhibit at the 1939 World’s Fair. By far the fair’s 
most popular attraction, Futurama offered a vision of what America might 
look like in the not-so-distant future of 1960. Visitors numbering 28,000 
per day were carried over an expansive diorama of the United States, 
complete with cities, towns, and farms of the future as well as trees, lakes, 
rivers, and mountains. The centerpiece, however, was the superhighway 
that stretched across the continent, replete with thousands of moving, 
futuristic cars. It was not only massive (with seven lanes in each direction 
spanning the entire model continent and covering thousands of miles 
of American real estate) but also automated: cars were not controlled 
by individual drivers but rather guided by radio beams, with speed and 
spacing governed by control towers placed periodically along the highway 
that “can stop and start all traffic by radio” (“Life” 1939, 81). 

Inspired by the exhibit’s success, designer Norman Bel Geddes 
expanded on his plans for a superhighway system in the book Magic 
Motonvays. Designing routes and roads for the automobile would require 
extensive and careful planning, Bel Geddes argues, acknowledging that 
“planning” is a word that “many people have a fear of” as “something 
that implie[s} restriction of the individual” (1940, 271). For Bel Geddes, 
though, “intelligent planning is the only means by which the indi- 
Vidual can fully develop his [sic] potentialities and opportunities.” The Life 
Magazine report on Futurama suggests that this plan for the future would 
*ccomplish Just that:“On every front America in 1960 knows more about 
unleashing the best energies of its citizens” (“Life” 1939, 81). 

Hee fining requires a more streamlined process than representative 
ae cn e sometimes allow. For Bel Geddes, more problematic 
eee c aN graft and corruption in state and local highway 
tbate i Aae fact that highway planning is subject to political 
ishways aa = cies influence of polona on when and where 
than the ae “a Op Is, by his Gomanons possibly bo mer ruinous 
imagines : ae t theft of highway funds (1940, 169). Life's report 

10n to the problem, in that citizens would simply begin 
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to lose interest in politics: “Politics and emotion still slow Progress, } 

these obstructions are treated with dwindling patience in 1960, Ameri $ 
appetite has been whetted by its widening realization of what E 
courageous planning can do” (“Life” 1939, 81). Representative A 
and planning are incompatible, the story suggests, and only the aM 
capable of facilitating progress. The article’s notion of progress jg A 
much ofits time, and demonstrates that such planning is not ideologically 
neutral, but rather originates from and reproduces a limited (in this Cake 
a masculine) perspective: “Cures for cancer and infantile Paralysis hae 
extended man’s life span,” the author continues, “and his wife’s skin is stil 
perfect at the age of 75.” 

More than any other figure, New York City’s Robert Moses has come 
to embody the powerful and independent central authority over highway 
development that Bel Geddes called for. Holder of a series of powerful 
positions in both state and city government from the 1920s through the 
1960s, Moses wielded tremendous influence, both in the discipline of 
urban planning and upon the physical landscape of New York City. As 
Robert Caro details in The Power Broker, Moses solidified and expanded 
his power through the institution of the Public Authority, which “became 
the force through which he shaped New York and its suburbs in the 
image he personally conceived” (1975, 10). Public Authorities were 
essentially private corporations authorized to raise private funds for the 
construction of public works, giving Moses the power to develop projects 
independently of either public oversight or local control. Through his 
skillful development of Public Authorities, he was able to act decisively 
to realize his vision for large-scale public works, presenting himself as 
“outside and above politics,’ making decisions “solely based on public 
welfare” (11).? Like Bel Geddes, Moses favored central planning ow" 
democratic politics. As Caro put it, “Democracy had not solved the 
problem of building large-scale urban public works, so Moses solved tt 
by ignoring democracy” (848). The obstruction of politics to progres w 
overcome by the centralization of power in Moses’s office. 

Moses’s legacy, of course, remains controversial. In addition to T 
miles of highway for which he is most famous, he greatly expanded m 
area of the city’s parks, developed several neighborhood playgrn 
and swimming pools, and built several major bridges to facilitate ra 

movement of automobiles between the boroughs and the suburbs.At x 
same time, his commitment to automobile-centric development at 
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ense of public transit contributed to the destruction of the inner cities, 
n, urban sprawl, increased pollution, and gridlock. His projects also 
charges of hostility to the poor, the working class, and minorities. In 
a crowded city, Moses aed, you have to hack your way with a meat 
x” (quoted in Caro 849), and his highways hacked their right-of-way 
primarily through working-class neighborhoods, wreaking havoc on the 
communities and displacing hundreds of thousands of residents. Recent 
years have seen attempts to revise Moses’s reputation, with the difficulty 
of passing large-scale projects in the face of regulations and public input 
causing some to yearn for another autocratic master planner. Still, the 
suggestion “that Moses was highhanded, racist, and contemptuous of the 
poor draws no argument from even the most ardent revisionists” (Powell 
2007). Whatever one thinks of the urban and suburban geographies Moses 
helped produce, that legacy of discrimination and exclusion condemns 
the cavalier dismissal of politics and the public will. Moses’s legacy 
demonstrates—and the evolution of other urban spaces in the decades 
after World War II corroborates—that undemocratic determinations of 
the public interest are likely to marginalize the interests of working-class 
and minority communities, and to value the influence of capital over the 
experience of people. 

Bel Geddes’s faith in the centralization of authority for highway 
planning dovetails with the mechanisms of control built into the highway 
itself. Edgar, the young boy who serves as the primary narrator in E. L. 
Doctorow’s World’s Fair, offers an insightful observation upon his first 
mesmerizing visit to the Futurama: 


No matter what I had heard about the Futurama, nothing 
compared with seeing it for myself all the small moving parts, 

all the lights and shadows, the animation, as if I were looking at 
the largest most complicated toy ever made! In fact this is what I 
realized and that no one had mentioned to me. It was a toy that 
any child in the world would want to own. You could play with 
it forever. The little cars made me think of my toy cars when I 


Was small, the ones I held between my thumb and forefinger, 
the little coupes 


and sedans of gunmetal whose wheels spun on 
axles no thicker 


than a needle as I drove them along the colored 
tracks of my plaid carriage blanket. The buildings were models, it 
Was a model world. = ([1985] 2007, 253) 
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Edgar’s reaction captures many facets of the exhibit and its impact 
emphasis on the cinematic aspects—“all the lights and shadows 
animation”—highlights the exhibit’s artificiality. (Bel Geddes p 
his career as a set designer for stage and screen, including for Cecil 
DeMille.) In the final sentence, the word “model” describes the aa 
as both exemplar and imitation—“a model world” in the sense tha 
Geddes and GM offer it as an ideal toward which the present might nae 
but also “a model world” as an imitation or a recreation (the reference 
to childhood toys suggesting a relatively cheap imitation at that). More 
important, seeing the Futurama as “the largest most complicated toy ever 
made ...a toy that any child in the world would want to own” associates 
the exhibit with the fantasy of total control, certainly for its creator but 
also for visitors. For an audience having endured a decade of financi 
insecurity during the Great Depression and, with the advent of war in 
Europe, now facing geopolitical insecurity, this fantasy would have been 
particularly appealing. 

This fantasy of control stirred by the existence of Futurama is also 
woven into its detailed workings. Controlled by radio waves rather than 
human drivers, the cars are but the most visible manifestation of tha 
fantasy. There are firm restrictions on what businesses can be built where, 
the location and appearance of retail establishments, construction materi- 
als and design of buildings, the placement of skyscrapers (one every ten 
blocks), the “seven different heights” to which buildings can be built, and 
so on. (Such regulations were evident only in the appearance of Futuram 
but are spelled out in more detail in Magic Motorways.) As Edgar intuit 
its heart this system of central planning is a system of control: “Cars wer 
regulated by radio control, the drivers didn’t even do the driving! Ths 
miniature world demonstrated how everything was planned, people lived 
in these modern streamlined curvilinear buildings, each of them accom- 
modating the population of a small town and holding all the thing 
that they might need” (252). Juxtaposing the radio-controlled automobil 
with the self-contained “modern” buildings that have replaced sm? 
towns, Edgar associates the surface element of the externally control’ 
cars with the structure of the wholly planned miniature world itself r 

Bel Geddes ridicules contemporary traffic control methods pe 
punish drivers for going too fast or for violating specific ordinan 
which he sees as ineffective and inefficient. Instead, his vis 
maximize control by limiting the range of possible behaviors, 
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sternatives inconvenient or impossible. Simple traffic regulations, for 
example, will never eliminate such problems as congestion or speeding: 
uf the principle is to be established that fast traffic should not go through 
1 town, this must be made physically impossible” (1940, 195). Certain 
pehaviors can also be controlled by making them so inconvenient that 
drivers police themselves, as with certain planned communities where 
“through traffic in residential sections is discouraged by the discontinu- 
ous pattern of local streets (196). Bel Geddes’s vision is disciplinary in 
nature, in that it controls behavior not by punishing deviation but by 
actively producing the desired behavior. More to the point, his master 
plan is designed to produce efficient and productive subjects and to make 
efficient use of resources (including biopower). Traffic congestion is thus 
presented not as a quality-of-life issue but as a business issue, costing 
companies as much as “$ 1,000,000 a day in New York City alone” (1940, 
180). In addition to moving traffic more efficiently, a well-designed 
highway system would specifically reduce traffic that is not economically 
productive: “The idea expressed in all progressive town-traffic planning is 
this: Of all the vehicles on the road, only those shall enter the community 
which actually have business there” (197). In the Futurama, to paraphrase 
Calvin Coolidge, the business of American highways 1s business. 

The land itself would also be made more efficient by the super- 
highway. Farmers could grow for national rather than regional markets, 
Bel Geddes argues, freeing them from the restrictions of planning their 
crops to meet regional needs so that land could be used more efficiently. 
Moreover, where older roads “have left vast tracts of farmland relatively 
inaccessible,” superhighways would open up previously “unopened 
regions that contain great resources” (289). In the Futurama exhibit, 
mountainsides and valley floors heretofore left wild are made productive, 
with gtazing slopes and terraced farms. 

Bel Geddes was not, of course, the first person to propose a 
‘upethighway system. In 1931, for instance, Benton MacKaye and Lewis 
z umford offered “Townless Highways for the Motorist: A Proposal 
or the Automobile Age” in Harper’, and their vision clearly influenced 
hoa aa Robert J. Bulkley proposed a superhighway system 
a ae = ccc highways (one level for leisure driving, one for buses, 
there $ trains) in which electromagnetic pulkes from cables below 
accord” a, ntrolled the vehicles, and the highways “light up of their own 

at night when they sense vehicles present (Murtfeldt 1938, 27). 
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Still, as the most visited and most popular exhibit at the NewYork Wo, 
Fair, Futurama had a particularly strong influence. The Depressions 
public of 1939 and 1940 was ready for the promised future, and Wo 
War II, in expanding the presence and promise of industry and techr 
in American life, made building such a future seem all the more possib] 
As the war ended, the move toward a motorized society was accelerated 
by the pent-up demand for automobiles (the use and production of which 
had been limited by gasoline rationing and the conversion of factories tọ 
military uses) and the redirection of industrial energies and raw material 
from military to consumer purposes. 

Like the superhighways of Futurama, the Interstate Highway System 
that developed in the 1950s was designed for efficiency, with little regard 
to the passing landscape. This was in keeping with Bel Geddes’s Vision, 
which (in the interest of keeping routes as direct as possible) included 
bridges across Lake Michigan and the Great Salt Lake and, with extensive 
cuts, fills, and long ramps, roads passing over the Rocky Mountains with 
“a slight but barely perceptible upgrade” and “curves so gentle that they 
have no more effect on driving than a straightaway” (Bel Geddes 1940, 
156, 159).° In this, it marked a significant break from the prevailing ethic 
of federal roads prior to World War II, which emphasized landscape 
architecture and providing a harmonious relationship between road and 
surroundings. This signaled a broader change in America’s approach to 
road building, as the appreciation for landscape architecture gave way in 
the 1940s to an approach favoring efficiency and engineering. The first 
modern superhighway, the Pennsylvania Turnpike, opened in October 
1940 (the same month, coincidentally, that the Futurama exhibit closed) 
and became a tourist attraction in its own right, because the smooth 
surface, long straightaways, and seven tunnels through the Alleghenies 
made it a new kind of motor route. The year before the turnpike opened, 
the Bureau of Public Roads issued a report to Congress about the feasibil- 
ity of federal road building, in which the role of landscape architect 
was greatly reduced in favor of attention to engineering concerns, wit 
an emphasis on efficiency and productivity. The recommendations of the 
report, along with models like the Pennsylvania Turnpike, would piora 
the foundation for the development of the Interstate Highway System i 
the 1950s and beyond. 5 

While the interstate certainly brought faster automobile travel 

the nation, more efficient distribution of goods, safer roads for ae 
and the creation (directly and indirectly) of countless jobs, there “ 
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iye consequences as well, including the disruption to urban cores and 
ga suburban sprawl, with the attendant social and environmental 
ma Beyond that, it also changed the way Americans thought about 
m highway; with the rise of the superhighway, the open road gives 
way to the limited access highway as the central metaphor of American 
automobility. Like other automobilke narratives that emerge in the years 
after World War II, Kerouac’s On the Road grapples with these changes. 
Although it celebrates the speed of highway driving, it evokes nostalgia 
for the older highway system. Not merely nostalgic, though, Kerouac’s 
text explicitly resists the dedication to productivity and efficiency 
celebrated by the Futurama. 


On the Road 


Like all of Kerouac’s works, On the Road is heavily autobiographical, with 
Kerouac represented by narrator Sal Paradise and with other characters 
representing Beat compatriots such as Neal Cassady (Dean Moriarty), 
Allen Ginsberg (Carlo Marx), and William Burroughs (Old Bull Lee). The 
novel’s central relationship is between Sal and Dean, the older Sal serving 
a a mentor of sorts to Dean, who wants to be a writer and admires 
Sals knowledge and intellect. In turn, Dean provides a manic, youthful 
energy and the possibility of spiritual transformation and rebirth through 
movement, as the novel’s opening lines suggest: “I first met Dean not long 
alter my wife and | split up. I had just gotten over a serious illness that I 
won't bother to talk about, except that it had something to do with the 
miserably weary split-up and my feeling that everything was dead. With 
the coming of Dean Moriarty began the part of my life you could call my 
life on the road” ([1957] 1991, 1).* The attraction to Dean—emotional, 
intellectual, spiritual, and physical—drives Sal’s adventures back and forth 
across the country; he travels sometimes with Dean, sometimes in search 


of hi ; PED 5 ; 
him, and sometimes in flight from the havoc that Dean’s magnetic 

e TUT. 

nergy Inevitably creates. 


To is Celebration of speed and movement, Kerouac’s novel appears 
$ Ae the values of the superhighway. To be sure, the novel 
the three-w Y speed; as Kerouac would later waite to Cassady sabout 
DER ey Benzedrine-fueled frenzy in 1951 in which, according 
the R composed On the Road on a paper scroll—the writing of 

ent fast because the road is fast” (1996, 315). The myth of 


€Touac’ i 3 
Scroll; though, obscures the much longer time frame of the 
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novel’s production. In the years between the events depicted an 

scroll’s composition, Kerouac tinkered with content and form as he cs 
repeatedly to turn his experiences into a novel; in the six years be 
composition and publication, too, he revised the text considerably Th. 
evident enthusiasm for speed and movement, likewise, can overshadoy, 
the novel’s attention to moments when momentum stalls. Although 3 
frequently desires speed in the moment, the novel itself celebrates the 
gap between his desire and the reality of his travel across the county 
which is often more slow and laborious than he would like. While Sal 


as a character and in the moment, frequently finds those moments of 


immobility frustrating, Sal as a narrator (with the temporal distance that 
the narrative structure imposes) finds them interesting and rewarding ir 


their own right. 

Sal’s first attempt to take to the road reveals the foolhardiness of his 
emphasis on efficiency, and leads to his explicit rejection of the super- 
highway mode of travel. Preparing for what will be his first trip west, he 
concocts grand notions of both a frontier experience and of traveling bya 
single, great highway carrying him almost all the way across the continent: 
“Td been poring over maps of the United States in Paterson? for months, 
even reading books about the pioneers and savoring names like Platte 
and Cimarron and so on, and on the roadmap was one long red line 
called Route 6 that led from the tip of Cape Cod clear to Ely, Nevada, 
and there dipped down to Los Angeles. lI just stay on 6 all the way to 
Ely, I said to myself and confidently started” (OR 10). On the surface this 
would appear to reinforce the connection critics have drawn between 
the novel (and the automobile) and the notion of frontier conquest, ® 
well as suggesting the appeal of Bel Geddes’s dream of straight-shootng 
superhighways crossing the nation. However, Kerouac sets up this dream 
of straight routes and frontier conquest only to dash it. Sal makes his wy | 
by trolley, subway, and hitched rides up to Bear Mountain Bridge, fort 
miles north of New York City, where Route 6 crosses the Hudson an 
“disappear[s] into the wilderness”; there he finds himself alone 10 the 
pouring rain, with no traffic from which to hitch a ride. In heavy fd 
and without shelter, he begins “crying and swearing and socking o 
self on the head for being such a damn fool” (10), and then gives E 
returns to New York to start over. The experience makes him ret f i 
his single-route strategy: “It was my dream that screwed up, the ie 
hearthside idea that it would be wonderful to follow one great fist 
across America instead of trying various roads and routes” (1 1). This 
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the rted trip, then, prompts Sal to rethink his ethic of travel, as he rejects | 
ried Bane highway approach that initially appealed to him, as well as its | 
een ie ee with relentless westward movement and expansion. He still | 
The S ts to go west but now sees the destination as less important than the i 
low ER Tie itself and the “trying” of various routes. | 
Sal exp This decision to abandon an established and expected route for the 
the “trying” of various routes naturally affects Sal’s experience while on 
try the road, but it also informs Kerouac’s approach in crafting the novel. 

Sal, Kerouac’s method, which he referred to as “Spontaneous Prose,” has most 
S of frequently been connected with his affinity for jazz music (specifically 
that bop). He likened the procedure as something akin to jazz improvisa- 
g In tion, with the writer offering an “undisturbed flow from the mind of 

‘ personal secret idea-words, blowing (as per jazz musician) on subject of 
his image” (1992, 57). Allen Ginsberg, too, described Kerouac’s prose in his 
wih dedication for Howl as “spontaneous bop prosody” (1973, 3). But while 
she bop improvisation (or, at least, Kerouac’s conception of itf) provides one 
bya model for the spontaneity and improvisational appearance of Kerouac’s 
eni prose, another is provided by the automobile itself. Unlike the train, the 
hs automobile allows one to choose one’s own course; as Edith Wharton 
ate puts it, the automobile provides for the traveler freedom “from all the 
line compulsions and contacts of the railway, the bondage to fixed hours and 
r the beaten track” (1909, 1). In short, it enables the traveler to improvise 
y 


: along various roads and routes, as Sal Paradise eventually decides to do. 
this ; p $ 
Over the course of the novel, this trying of various roads and routes 


een r z 7 A ; x 

r offers Sal (as it does authors of earlier road narratives, including Wharton, 
t. à s, . . . . . - 
ine Theodore Dreiser, and Sinclair Lewis’) access to a relationship among self, 
l . . 

Fe others, and the landscape that is lost in the move toward smart roads and 
; 


w | R Comparing On the Road to William Least Heat-Moon’s 
ort) fe ighwvays, Renée Bryzik (2010) suggests a while the latter is more 
and ele. to place than the former, Kerouac’s novel tends to privilege | 
the it mi e places. On the Road is more connected to the landscape than 
rain gat first appear, however. Like the early automobile travelogues, it 


requ aes ; a 

im) ; q ently dwells on descriptions of the passing landscape, which Sal finds 
Scinati TR 

and ng and energizing. 
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ii n more than one occasion, Sal follows his descriptions of the 
SC i ` . . a 
comn “pe with great gasps of air, as if, beyond mere description, to 
une di i ihe, 
i oi directly with the natural landscape. Driving from New York to 
i Means ir me i a z RSR 
fiverş;“ n January 1949, for example, Dean and Sal stop to switch 


© ot out of the car for air and suddenly both of us were stoned 
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with joy to realize that in the darkness all around us was fragrant n 
grass and the smell of fresh manure and warm waters. “We're in the ee 
We've left the winter!” (OR 139).As the natural world infuses bod ith! 
consciousness, the experience suggests they have left behind in New a 
City both a literal and figural winter, a period of dwindling funds, hive 
prospects, and monotony. ‘ 
Sal wants to experience what he thinks of as a frontier wilder 
but his experience on the road forces him to revise his understanding 
of American frontier geography. On the night before his return to New 
York City after his first trip west, he meets a well-traveled hobo he refers 
to as the “Ghost of the Susquehanna” (104). As a “ghost,” he evokes; 
moment of Sal’s own depersonalization, “the strangest moment of al” 
when early in his journey he is “halfway across America, at the dividing 
line between the East of [his] youth and the West of [his] future”:“I yas 
far away from home, haunted and tired with travel, in a cheap hotel room 
Id never seen ... and really didn’t know who I was for about fifteen 
strange seconds. I wasn’t scared; I was just somebody else, some stranger, 
and my whole life was a haunted life, the life of a ghost” (OR 15). At the 


Ness, 


journey’s end, Sal meets a traveler for whom this “strangest moment of 
all” has become permanent, rendering him a ghost. Together they walk 
“seven miles along the mournful Susquehanna. It is a terrifying river. It 
has bushy cliffs on both sides that lean like hairy ghosts over the unknown 
waters. Inky night covers all. Sometimes from the railyards across the river 
rises a great red locomotive flare that illuminates the horrid cliffs” (104) 
The experience prompts him to rethink his understanding of American 
frontier geography, to recognize the existence of a wilderness in the East, 
the same wilderness known by Ben Franklin and George Washington and 
by Daniel Boone, who “promised to find the Gap.” Not the wide ope! 
space of the west, this wilderness is “just the bushy wilderness of eastern 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, the backroads, the black-tar roats 
that curve among the mournful rivers” (105-6). 
Once lured to “the West of [his] future” by the promise of a one 
Sal finds that wilderness persists in “the East of [his] youth” (15). In F 
nation’s founding and initial westward expansion, this wilderness a he 
once both revealed and revoked by the blazing of new trails, such as A 
Wilderness Road through the Cumberland Gap; now such a v 
is revealed not by superhighways (like the Pennsylvania Turnpike, ™ the 
bridges that same Susquehanna) but by returning to those roads ail 
past, the “backroads, the black-tar roads that curve among the mou 
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aa Fo Sal, eastern wilderness persists not by remaining unmarked 
i development; rather, that the backroads curve among the rivers (as 
ough integral) suggests that this wilderness can absorb some semblance 
of human development rather than being absorbed by it, retaining its 

ower to move, to terrify, to oree to confront the sublime: “This 
experience thoroughly shattered me, Kerouac writes in the original draft 
of the novel; “that night in Harrisburg bore me the punishment of the 
damned” (2007b, 210). To a point, encroaching modernity even intensifies 

the experience of the wilderness, as in the occasional “locomotive flare 

that illuminates the horrid cliffs.” 

Conventionally, road narratives (like narrative excursions into the 
wilderness more generally) end with a homecoming, the protagonist re- 
turning to view civilization through a new critical lens. When Sal Paradise 
returns home, to Times Square, he observes:“I had traveled eight thousand 
miles around the American continent and I was back on Times Square; 
and right in the middle of a rush hour, too, seeing with my innocent 
road-eyes the absolute madness and fantastic hoorair of New York with 
its millions and millions hustling forever for a buck among themselves, 
the mad dream—grabbing, taking, giving, sighing, dying, just so they 
could be buried in those awful cemetery cities beyond Long Island City” 
(OR 106-7). Like the wilderness, Times Square is here associated with 
death, though with monotony rather than sublimity. Where the shattering 
experience of the wilderness and the road suggests the depersonalized 
death of the ego, death in the metropolis is ego-driven and dehumanizing. 

More prominently than enabling Sal’s experience of wilderness, the 
toad enables Sal to remain connected to other people. His travels are 
generally guided not by whimsy but rather by a desire to see specific 
individuals who have scattered from metropolitan New York, where the 
Beat community first coalesced while Kerouac and others were attending 
Columbia. The first destination on his first trip west is Denver, which 
Appeals to Sal primarily because Dean Moriarty is there, whose father had 
fen “one of the most tottering bums of Larimer Street, and [who] had in 
act been brought up generally on Larimer Street and thereabouts” (27). 
eee only person Sal knows in Denver, though. It is also the 
ee ees friends Tim Gray and Chad King (from whom he had 

ma Aa a and several other jpsoglle he knows, including Carlo 

t Dii E E writing buddy,’ Roland Major, had beaten Sal 

aa a hile in Denver, he also connects with new friends, such 

a a ay Rawlins and Ed Dunkel. (Ed will reappear, with his wife 
“Mates in a cross-country journey later in the book.) 
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The people in Sal’s life are young and mobile, and have « 
throughout the country, but Sal stays connected to this network by a 
to the road. When his community in Denver eventually splinters, 
and Major have grown apart from Dean and Carlo, leaving Sa] sine 
the middle—Sal heads farther west to live with Remi Boncoeur (He in 
Cru, whom Kerouac had known since prep school) and his sien 
outside of San Francisco. After his return to New York City, his T 
trip, accompanied by Dean and Ed Dunkel, is to visit Old Bull Lee in 
Algiers, Louisiana; from there they proceed to San Francisco, where $4 
plans to live once again, this time with Dean and company. He returns to 
Denver in 1949 with plans to settle down, but he finds that the sense of 
community has dwindled there: “Nobody was there—no Babe Rawlins, 
Ray Rawlins, Tim Gray, Betty Gray, Roland Major, Dean Moriarty, Carlo 
Marx, Ed Dunkel, Roy Johnson, Tommy Snark, nobody” (179). After 
few weeks he sets off for San Francisco again. And so it goes with all of his 
time on the road, his journeys impelled by a desire not for self-discovery 
or individual accomplishment but rather for a sense of human connection. 

While Sal spends the novel moving among dispersed pockets of 
established friends in New York, Denver, San Francisco, and elsewhere, this 
is not the only type of community he celebrates. Also valuable is the com- 
munity of fellow travelers he meets while on the road. While his inital 
appraisal of a hitchhiker he meets in Adel, Iowa, is not generous—he 
senses Eddie is “running away from something in New York, the law most 
likely,’ and “would have bored me ordinarily, except that my senses were 
sharp for any kind of human excitement” —they catch a ride together 
to Stuart, Iowa, where they bond over a few beers in a local saloon, with 
Eddie “yellfing] joyously in my ear all the sordid dreams of his life” (16. 
After a sleepless night in Stuart, waiting in vain for a ride to materialize 
and unable to hop one of the freight trains passing through, they catch 
bus for Omaha, with Sal paying Eddie’s way because “it was like we 
an old friend along, a smiling good-natured sort to goof along with i 
Although Sal would normally have found Eddie boring, one day toget 
on the road has made him seem like an old friend. 


Eddie had stepped out onto the platform for a cigaret 
stopped “in the middle of nowhere and black as hell, and I loo 
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2 -the Pac! 
i see that name Shelton written on the watertank. Bound for th 
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Tody snoring, every dumb sucker. ...Damn me, this Shelton! I 
oe his place ever since!” (19). “The Pacific” here presumably refers 
bated a coast but to the Pacific theater, with the train in question one 
Hie thousands that carried some six million servicemen and women 
through Nebraska on their way to or from Ue coasts and points beyond.” 
This helps to explain the intensity of Eddie’s feelings toward Shelton; it 
is nothing to him, after all, other than a name in the darkness, but in that 
context carries the weight of the fear and anxiety of heading toward a 
violent and uncertain future. By the time they part ways Sal has adopted 
his new friend’s antipathy to Shelton as his own. After Eddie has caught 

a ride out of town, Sal stays behind “in our personal godawful Shelton” 
(21), that phrase suggesting not simply that Sal dislikes Shelton as Eddie 

does, but that the town affects each of them in the same way; it is not Sals 

personal godawful Shelton but one that unites them, a bond they share 

even after Eddie is no longer there. 

Shortly after Shelton, Sal finds “the greatest ride in [his] life?’ a truck 
with a large, empty flatbed driven by a pair of Minnesota farmers who 
were “picking up every single soul they found on that road” (22). When 
he runs up to the window to ask if there is room, their answer is simple: 
“Sure, hop on, ‘sroom for everybody.” Immediately the flatbed offers a 
sense of community, as when the truck lurches before Sal is safely aboard, 
and a rider grabs him, pulls him up, and offers him “a bottle of rotgut, 
the bottom of it?’ from which he takes “a big swig in the wild, lyrical, 
drizzling air of Nebraska.” The good fortune of catching a ride in the 
Open air with a large group of fellow vagabonds excites Sal’s romantic 
sensibilities, 

The flatbed offers Sal the most appealing community he finds on 
the road. His fellow riders include a pair of high school football players 
from Columbus, Ohio; a pair of North Dakota farmboys planning to find 
ee Erter west; Montana Slim, whois heading home to visit 
teen Be abe old hobo Mississippi Gene and a teenager on 
re 1 z law, whom Gene looks after. The enone pons almost 
Ta sane = Wits the drivers stop for food in No: th l latte, sal and 
Re achen ee buy sone whiskey for the group “to keep vani in 
ada. 3 air of night” (24). The flatbed has the atmosphere and 

a neighborhood bar, as they pass the bottle around and 


Wap stori 
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high p] a huddling together to keep warm as the truck climbs into the 
` ains, 
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When the flatbed enters Cheyenne, where the sidewalks are z 
with locals and tourists celebrating Frontier Days," Sal has to len 
best ride of his life. “It was sad to see them go, and I realized that I E th 
never see any of them again, but that’s the way it was... . And fi an 
left, threading its way through the crowds, and nobody p aying “tae 
to the strangeness of the kids inside the tarpaulin, staring at the i R 
like babes from a coverlet. I watched it disappear into the night” (30-3) 
But although it is temporary, the flatbed companionship has a lasting 
effect on Sal, as he later tries to explain to his friend Remi Bora 
when Remi mentions hopping off a train in North Platte: “I tried to tel 
him what North Platte meant to me, buying the whisky with the boys 
and he slapped me on the back and said I was the funniest man in itp 
world” (64). Ephemeral as it was, the camaraderie of the flatbed Carries a 
significance incommunicable even to his oldest friend. 

Temporary itself, the flatbed community reveals the potential for 
more sustained networks. The hobo Mississippi Gene is central here. Sal 
takes to Gene quickly, trying to help him and his “charge,” sharing his 
cigarettes and buying them each a pack when the truck stops in Ogallah. 
Gene, too, proves helpful, taking care of the teenager fleeing some sot 
of trouble back home in Mississippi, and helping Sal, too, offering hima 
place to stay in Ogden, Utah, where Gene has connections. Ogden, Gene 
explains, serves as a crossroads for the dispossessed, “the place where most 
of the boys pass thru and always meet there; you're liable to see anybody 
there” (26). Something about Gene’s demeanor makes Sal think about Big 
Slim Hazard,'! a hobo from Louisiana whom Sal had known as a seaman 
some years before, and when on a whim he asks Gene about him, it um 
out Gene knows Big Slim too. They compare notes and share stories of 
their mutual acquaintance, whom Sal had “been looking for, mor ot 
less, for years” (27). While Sal first takes to the road in large part bea 
his circle of friends has spread to several far-flung locales, his experienc 
on the flatbed thus suggests that the road can still foster somewhat stable 
networks among even those constantly on the move. 

Perhaps the novels most significant departure from t 
the superhighway lies in its resistance to the equation O 
productivity. From Bel Geddes’s Futurama through the deve 
the Interstate Highway System, boosters saw the superhighways pi the 
as a means of more efficiently developing the resources—including i 
human resources—of the nation, making individuals more econ. 

efficient and productive. Even when Bel Geddes discus 
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tial of his magic highway, which enables individuals and families to 
nantes on vacation, he does so with respect to the economic effects 
rave bh tourism. Kerouac, however, reverses the economic understanding 
on open road. Rather than taking to the road in order.to work, Sal 
dise works (to the extent that he does) so he can take to the road. 
This is clear when he and Eddie seek work together in Denver. While 
Eddie, who has come to Denver to get a fresh start, responds to the boss’s 
comment “I like boys who HE work” with “You’ve got your man,’ Sal 
“iş not so sure about [him]self (47). They had been offered the chance 
to work together once before, while still stuck in Shelton. Sitting outside 
the train station, they are approached by “a tall lanky fellow” who “looked 
like a sheriff. We prepared our stories secretly” (20), but as it turns out 
the man runs a carnival and offers them the chance to work on a ring 
toss game in exchange for free board and a percentage of the take. After 
they consider but decline the offer, Sal wonders what it might have been 
like:“I had visions of a dark and dusty night on the plains, and the faces 
of Nebraska families wandering by, with their rosy children looking at 
everything with awe, and I know I would have felt like the devil himself 
rooking them with all those cheap carnival tricks. And the Ferris wheel 
revolving in the flatlands darkness, and, Godalmighty, the sad music of the 
merry-go-round and me wanting to get on to my goal.” The incident 
neatly captures two lines of opposition to commercial employment: it is 
restrictive and corruptive. The potential employer is initially perceived 
as a sheriff, a threat to Sal’s own freedom, and they prepare their stories 
in order to avoid the possibility of being jailed for vagrancy. The idea 
of joining the carnival (like joining the circus) suggests a fantasy of escape 
and mobility, but Sal still imagines it as a restriction on his own freedom 
of movement, preventing him from moving on to Denver. This free 
Movement is contrasted with the self-contained, geographically limited, 
and repetitive movement that the carnival offers with its Ferris wheel 
He merry-go-round (itself commonly deployed as a metaphor for the 
Pa aer of working life). The prospect of ay employ- 
a nal nival is, moreover, imagined as an ethical compromise 
revarded oe marketplace seems to promise that luck and alt wil Ds 
ose ve e games are rigged, and so Sal could not participate in 
> S IMagines, without being corrupted as well. To participate 


AN en p 5 we 
oth 9 ployee in the market, the incident would suggest, is to sacrifice 
nes freedom and one’s soul. 
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When he reaches California, to live with Remi Boncoeur 
go to work, but once again this tension emerges. With Remi, he 
working as a guard in a local barracks that houses overseas construc 
workers: “I was sworn in by the local police chief, given a badge, a A 
and now I was a special policeman. I wondered what Dean a a 
and Old Bull Lee would say about this” (64). Though concerned re 
how his peers might perceive his new position, economic need Pushes 
to join a policing system he despises. “The American police,” Sal 
while discussing a traffic stop on a later trip, “are involved in Psychologica 
warfare against those Americans who don’t frighten them with imposing 
papers and threats. It’s a Victorian police force; it peers out of musty 
windows and wants to inquire about everything, and can make crimes if 
the crimes don’t exist to its satisfaction” (137). Circumstances have now 
conspired to make Sal himself one of these “neurotic busybodies,” as the 
narrator calls the police in the original scroll (2007b, 238). Aside from 
Remi, his coworkers at the barracks are “a horrible crew of men, men 
with cop-souls,” reflecting their willing and enthusiastic participation in 
such a system (OR 65). They are all eager to crack down and make arrest, 
and they share stories about the brutality they inflict on argumentative 
subjects.” But though Sal clearly wants to keep his soul from becoming: 
cop-soul and “gulp|s] at the thought of making an arrest,” the job forces 
him to actively participate, as, his coworkers tell him, he will be fired if 
he does not make his quota of one arrest per month. 

Sal, however, quickly proves inadequate as a lawman, and his failure 
as a forceful authority figure further undermines the association of On 
the Road with the rugged individualism of American frontier myth. Sal 5 
alone on duty the night before a big ship is to depart, prompting many ot 
the barracks residents to drink “like seamen the night before the anchor 
goes up” (65). Before hearing the “great hum of activity in the usually 
quiet night,” Sal is alone in the office “reading Blue Book adventures about 
Oregon and the north country:”! This invites a comparison between 
himself and the heroes of such frontier tales. The comparison appen" 
again when, hearing a commotion outside, he reaches the first dg 
intent on telling its occupants to keep it down: “They slammed the n 
in my face. I stood looking at the wood of it against my nose. It a 
a Western movie; the time had come for me to assert myself” (6> fort 
But Sal is no Marshall Kane. When the partiers offer him a drink 2 7 
continuing his rounds, Sal accepts, a pattern that recurs at every os o 
knocks on. He winds up as drunk as any of the revelers, doing not 3 a 
quell the noise (which draws complaints from residents across the cany 
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. advertently raising the American flag upside down at the end of his 
nor next morning. 
u deflection of the role of mythic western hero epitomizes the 
coal relationship to aubhonty more generally. This coded carries 
something of the ambiguous refusal of Herman Melville’s Bartleby, who 
confounds his employer by responding to various requests (to examine 
his copied documents for accuracy, to run errands for the firm, even 
to simply take a substantial severance bonus and cease coming into the 
office) with the refrain “I would prefer not to.” This refrain has drawn 
the attention of recent thinkers such as Gilles Deleuze, who writes that 
the phrase “hollows out an ever expanding zone of indiscernibility or 
indetermination between some nonpreferred activities and a preferable 
activity,” abolishing “all particularity, all reference,’ and Giorgio Agamben, 
who sees in Bartleby’s simple declaration “the strongest objection against 
the principle of sovereignty . . . resist(ing) every possibility of deciding 
between potentiality and the potentiality not to” (1998, 71; 1998, 48). 
In his refusal to articulate a preference beyond “not to,’ Deleuze argues, 
Bartleby denies his own particularity and thus confounds mechanisms of 
control designed to act on individual and particular subjects. Agamben, 
meanwhile, argues that in not presenting his noncompliance as confronta- 
tion—by offering no hint of force that sovereignty could address with 
force of its own—Bartleby never becomes the oppositional figure that 
sovereignty is most equipped to engage and defeat. For Deleuze and 
Agamben, then, Bartleby’s noncompliance offers a uniquely effective form 
of civil disobedience. 

_ Kerouac, too, was drawn to Melville’s Scrivener, seeing him as a 
kindred spirit to the Beats. Shortly after On the Road was published, he 
explained the origins of the Beat movement, reacting in part to popular 
Pess characterizations of the Beats as hoodlums and delinquents: “It never 
meant juvenile delinquents, it meant characters of a special spirituality 


Who didn’ : : ; 
y i didn’t gang up but were solitary Bartlebies staring out the dead 
ra 


Passive resistance, Sal’s failure to fulfill the expectations of his position as a 
(which, like Bartleby’s employment as a “law-copyist,” 
east officially, with the system of law) suggests the novel’s 
b authority itself. When he is told “It’s your duty” to keep 
tb ihe necessary, “Law and order's got to be kept,” Sal agrees, 
aaie A to do was sneak out into the night and disappear 
Country» ( O R ae and find out what everybody was doing all over the 
). Expected to enforce order, Sal would prefer not to. 
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Though Sal does express a preference (to “disappear somey 
like Bartleby’s his behavior itself resists his employer’s expec 
without explicitly confronting them. He may not measure up 
moment of truth, to the mythic hero of western lore but, as Ne 
describes Bartleby, “neither does he simply refuse to do what is ak 
him; nothing is farther from him than the heroic pathos of ia 
(1999, 256). Such a “heroic pathos of negation” would offer an o 
challenge to the authority of his special police unit, but that challen i 
would be easily met with his dismissal. In neither performing nor e 
his duty, that is, Sal does more to undermine that authority, presenting; 
more difficult case for the system to address. The aftermath of his nigh 
alone on duty reflects this. Arriving at work the following day, he learns 
he hung the flag upside down, an act that he hears could send him to jail, 
but beyond that vague threat and the general disapproval of his coworker 
(of the sort Bartleby also aroused), there are no clear consequences for 
his failure to perform. “The chief is yelling at you,” one of his coworkers 
informs him, but this information comes only indirectly, as though the 
chief’s anger must be diffused through this third party (OR 66). 

The difficulty of resolving the passive challenge Sal’s behavior poses is 
also confirmed by the awkward narrative structure in which the incident 
is embedded. Rather than continuing with the fallout of that night, 
Kerouac’s narrative veers away from the officer’s comment about the 
upside-down flag to focus on the officer himself, including his manner- 
isms and his past as a guard at Alcatraz. The narration then digresses toi 
pair of stories, one told by the officer to Sal about an incident before Sal 
had joined the force and the other by Sal to the reader about a night he 
and the other cop went on an arrest together. These stories are impossible 
to place in the time frame of the narrative: there is no clear indication 
whether the cop tells his story immediately after dressing down Sı 
sometime before or after that event; likewise, it is not clear whether Sals 
story takes place before or after the night in question. One might oe 
his apparent dereliction of duty to have prompted some sort of confi 
and consequence, but instead the narrative veers away, never to ae 

In Empire, Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri also invoke Bae 
discussing the refusal of authority, like Deleuze and Agamben iden 
Bartleby’s strategy of refusal as particularly extreme—“so indefinite a 
it becomes absolute” (2000, 203). Such “refusal of work and author 
they argue, “or really the refusal of voluntary servitude, is th 
of liberatory politics” (204), though they stress that it is only 
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a’ The refusal in itself is empty. Bartleby and Michael K [from J. M. 


e), etzee’s The Life and Times of Michael K] ar iful s 
ons Coetzees ANS LJe chae | are beautiful souls, 
ie put their being in its absolute purity hangs on the edge of an 
ben abyss. Their lines of flight from authority are completely solitary, 
dof and they continuously tread on the verge of suicide. In political 
ion” | terms, too, refusal in itself (of work, authority, and voluntary 
licit servitude) leads only to a kind of social suicide. . . . Our lines 
nge of flight, our exodus must be constituent and create a new 
sing alternative. Beyond the simple refusal, or as part of that refusal, 
nga we need also to construct a new mode of life and above all a 
ight new community. 
a That is to say, Bartleby’s refusal alone (or even the refusal of numerous 
5 “solitary Bartlebies”) is insufficient to produce a more just and equitable 
society, and in isolation may even be counterproductive. Progress requires 
k P working to build new social structures rather than simply rejecting unac- 
a ceptable ones. As we have seen, Sal’s adventures on the road do include 
bs such an attempt to construct new forms of community. And while these 
ee forms are imperfect and impermanent for Sal Paradise, this connects less 
a to Sal’s individualism than to the difficulties of fashioning community 
ri in a culture increasingly organized around the superhighway ethic of 
ie efficiency and productivity. 
Be Whether it’s the prospect of working as a carnival agent or his 
ay experience as a special policeman, employment for Sal seems likely to 
> Sal compromise his soul, but it also interferes with his real interests, including 
the mage production. The original plan when he moves in with Nem is 
‘ble “i rea gail keep his job while Sal writes movie scripts, which Remi 
can as 5 promote to a Hollywood director that he IOS, But while Sal 
Sal anage to produce one script (which is “far too sad”), his financial 
sal’ ae too great and he abandons the arrangement to join Remi 
pect cain ae job, as we have seen, is not suited to him, and while 
flict oe s “all [he] wanted to do was sneak out into the night and 
n. Se = ea es and go and find out what everybody was doing all 
yi eee untry.” At a time when superhighways were being built as a 
ying ofan eco ve goods and labor more efficiently ACKOSS the country as part 
that Potential Kes system that could bring all citizens to their full productive 
rity cing ca “erouac views Sal’s experiences on the road as a way to resist 
ning cribed in that system. 
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On other roads 


Observing the distinctions central to On the Road between the 
superhighway and earlier forms of automobile travel might ill 
other postwar road narratives. Some texts, like Blue Highways, Rober 
Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, and John Steinbe : 
Travels with Charley take that contrast as a central element or ae i 
organizing principle. This trend in road narratives reinforces On a 
Road’s critique of contemporary culture’s emphasis on efficiency ii 
productivity as represented by the superhighway. In some cases these 
texts, like Kerouac’s, gesture toward the possibility of building (or 
repairing) community along such highways, as in the TV series Route 66 
(1960-1964), which followed two young friends who traveled the Nation} 
secondary highways in a new Corvette, each week finding a individual 
or community in need of their assistance. In other cases such travel i 
more simply a celebration of resistance and rebellion, as in several films 
of the New Hollywood era (Easy Rider, Bonnie and Clyde, and Badlands 
for example). Not all road texts favor earlier modes of travel, of course, 
and beginning with Hitchcock’s Psycho (1960), set primarily in an old 
motel, mostly vacant since the construction of a new highway moved 
traffic farther away, there is an entire subgenre of horror films exploiting 
the imagined dangers of straying too far from the modern road. Mos 
road texts, however, valorize the road that is rendered secondary by the 
superhighway. 

As Louis Menand points out, nostalgia was part of On the Roads 
appeal, from the time of its initial publication. “The bits and pieces of 
America that the book captures,” he writes, are “carefully selected to 
represent a way of life that is coming to an end in the postwar boom 
(2007). For modern readers, the nostalgia is not so much for a way ofl 
as for a way of driving; in a nation with close to a hundred automobiles 
per mile of paved road," where many people’s lives are structured by 
long commutes on choked highways, the fantasy of free movement along 
highways and byways represents a modern version of lighting out for the 
territory. But this nostalgia does not tell the entire story. In juxtaposm 
Sal Paradise’s mode of travel against the emerging superhighway E A 
Kerouac’s On the Road provides more than a snapshot of evolving 5° is 
structures; it also offers an ideological analysis of an emerging bat 
infrastructure. In celebrating travel as a way of fostering both commu 
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a re i which the prospects for such experience are increasingly 
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n Notes 

in 1. Providing a cohesive impression does not necessarily imply providing an 
i authentic impression. Like most museums, the Blue Ridge Parkway offered a 
r specific cultural perspective, reinforcing the myth of the isolated Appalachian 


old hill people untouched by the modernization of the twentieth century. For 
information on how parkway design and construction distorted the reality of 


ze the region and othered the local population, see Wilson 1991 and Whisnant 
ung 2006. 
Aost 
the 2.The notion that these Public Authorities exist outside of politics is, of 
course, quite specious, as demonstrated by the 2013 Fort Lee lane closure 
“ads scandal, in which Port Authority appointees of New Jersey governor Chris 
ea Christie disrupted traffic for political purposes by closing lanes on the George 
] to Washington Bridge. 
m” 3n addition to the improbability of plotting a path to traverse the Rockies 
Jif With barely noticeable curves or grades, Bel Geddes’s geography is off here: } 
iles although he describes travelers moving west from Colorado to Salt Lake City i 


and then, as they cross the lake, seeing the foothills of the Rockies, the Rockies 


in fact lie east of Salt Lake City. 
* On the Road will be cited as OR. 
5At some 


Moved Sal 
'S mothe 


Point between the original scroll and the final publication, Kerouac 

s home from Ozone Park, Queens (where Kerouac was living with 

en Ge the time depicted), fo Paterson, New Jersey, which was ; 

first E, hometown, Paterson is also notable, though, as the nation’s 
industrial city. 
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6. As Douglas Malcolm (1999) points out, the novel is more indebt 
Malcolm calls the ideological implications of jazz—its associations 
American culture and the appearance of spiritual and creative tran 


ed to Wha 


With Africa 
Scend 


“ Dy Se menor enc 
the soloist, or the “madness” of the performers—than to any formal A tof 
ship with jazz improvisation. 

7. Edith Wharton’s A Motor-flight through France (1909) collects her impressi 
Ons 


of the French countryside from a series of motor excursions in 1905 and 194, 
Dreiser’s A Hoosier Holiday (1916) recounts his trip back to his home State a 
Indiana in the motorcar of fellow Hoosier Franklin Booth. Lewis% Free Air 
(1919), based in part upon the authors honeymoon to Yellowstone National 
Park, tells of a romance between an auto mechanic and an heiress as they 


drive 
(separately) across the western United States. 


8.Tim Gray is based on Denver architect Ed White, who also attended 
Columbia. White had an important effect on the novel’s structure as well as 
its content. When Kerouac found himself frustrated with the conventional 
travelogue nature of On the Road, White suggested he “sketch in the streets 
like a painter but with words” (Kerouac 1996, 356). Chad King is based on 
Denverite Hal Chase, who became friends with Kerouac, Ginsberg, Burroughs, 
and other Beat luminaries while attending Columbia. Roland Major is 
based on Allen Temko, who was an architecture critic for the San Francisco 
Chronicle for more than thirty years, winning the Pulitzer Prize for criticism 
in 1990. He was notable for his opposition to urban superhighways such as 
the Embarcadero Freeway, a double-decker freeway that ran along the San 
Francisco waterfront until it was demolished after the 1989 earthquake. 


9.The Nebraska city of North Platte, some 120 miles from Shelton, became 
famous for the North Platte Canteen, which greeted every single troop train 
between Christmas Day 1941 and April 1, 1946, offering service people 
homemade food, reading material, postcards and stationery, and friendly con- 
versation in their ten- to fifteen-minute layover in town. 


10. The novel refers to the festival as “Wild West Week,” as does Kerouac ona 
postcard sent to his mother (see Kerouac 1996, 1 10). 


11. Big Slim Hazard is based on William Holmes Hubbard. Kerouac had bee? 
in a Navy psychiatric hospital with Hubbard: according to a letter Kerouac 


wrote to Neal Cassady, the pair planned an escape together, though it failed 
(1996, 307). 


12. While their coworkers demonstrate one aspect of police corruption 1n # 
| their propensity toward violence, Remi and Sal exemplify a different See 
police corruption, using their official position to enrich themselves by ott 
food from the barracks cafeteria. Citing President Truman (who made the me 
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“Solitary 
hat of living a centerpiece of his 1948 State of the Union Address), Remi 
Tican g insists that “we must cut down on the high cost of living” (OR 71). 
epeatedly ins g Ig 
ce of repre : ; ~ a 
n- 13, Blue Book was a popular pulp magazine, publishing adventure stories from 
5. ne eae, 
thors that included Edgar Rice Burroughs, Robert Heinlein, and Zane Grey, 
au 
jon among others- 
5 2 . 
906 14. Precise numbers are hard to pin down, but in 2014 there were 2,744,171 
of fies of paved public road in the United States, according to the statistics 
n ; hee i eect: 
from the Federal Highway Administration (2015), while industry estimates 
al ut about 257.9 million light vehicles in the United States in 2015 (IHS Inc.), 
rive sid works out to about 93.98 automobiles per mile. 
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With scientific precision, I studied the memoirs of Blunden, 
Sassoon, and Graves. Surely, I thought, my story is as interesting 
as theirs. Besides, I see things other than they have seen, and 
some of the things they perceived, I see differently. 

—Vera Brittain, Testament of Experience 


V V hen former Voluntary Aid Detachment (VAD) nurse Vera Brittain 
began penning her own account of World War I, Testament of Youth 
(1933), she studied the writing of disillusioned soldier-poets such as 
Edmund Blunden, Siegfried Sassoon, and Robert Graves. While Paul 
Fussell’s The Great War and Modern Memory (1975), the foundational text 
of World War I literary scholarship, argues that these soldiers were the 
agents of modernism, Brittain’s close study of the male memoirs served 
to confirm that her experience as a war nurse was fundamentally different 
fom that of a soldier, not only in practical duty but also in perspective and 


style.! i e : 
i Testament of Youth chronologically traces Brittain’s engagement with 
the w; 


d 


r ar, beginning with her joining the nursing service at the same time 
i ale se fiancé enlisted in the army.” Through her description of 
oe Se, : event hospitals, the deaths of her fiance and brother ia 
a % z ner alienating return to civil society, Brittain shows that war’s 
tied ws confined to the front lines. The Great War rendered both 
aA = er the young women of the time a lost generation 
ioe ve an and Jaded in spirit. Recent feminist recovery efforts 
“Ontributed. SA attention to the essential work nurses like Brittain 
© the war effort.? However, these examinations almost 
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exclusively deal with the nonfictional tradition, focusing primar] 
memoirs like Brittain’s as well as those of fellow nurses Mar 
Enid Bagnold, Ellen LaMotte, and Irene Rathbone.* 

The soldiers whose memoirs Brittain studied represent part of 
group of World War I veterans who suffered from the conditi 
known as “shell shock.” Initially, the malady was thought to be physic 
garnering its name from the presumed damage done to soldiery a 
endings by the blast of detonating missiles. But doctors soon relia 
what the soldiers suffered from was a psychological condition, one Whose 
reverberations lingered long after the fighting’s conclusion. By 1917.4 
was estimated that “war neuroses” accounted for over one in seven of the 
men discharged from the army for disabilities. Today, what was then called 
shell shock would almost certainly be recognizable as post-traumatic stres 
disorder, or PTSD, a term that did not enter the Diagnostic and Statistic 
Manual of Mental Disorders (DSM-III) until 1980, after the Vietnam War In 
other words, the psychological damage resulting from experiencing wa 
is itself now recognizable as medical trauma (Higonnet 2001, xiv). This 
belated insight has led to rereadings of literary World War I veterans such 
as Virginia Woolf’s Septimus Smith in Mrs. Dalloway (1925) and Rebecca 
West’s Chris Baldry in The Return of the Soldier (1918), characters who 
embody the difficulty of reintegrating into civilian life rather than of 
active service. Other famous war-damaged fictional characters include 
Ernest Hemingway’s Nick Adams (in various short stories), Jake Barnes 
in The Sun Also Rises (1926), and Frederic Henry in A Farewell to Arms 
(1929). 

Drawing from both these strands of scholarship, this article prop 
a return to Catherine Barkley, the controversial female protagonist ot 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, whose scholarly treatment has largely 
ignored her position as a volunteer war nurse. The landscape of critici 
readings of Catherine resembles a battlefield in itself; since the novel 
initial publication she has been variously understood as, among thet 
things, the protean manifestation of Frederic’s desire, an idealized pi 
of feminine virtue, a blowup sex doll, and a destructive harpy. Im Z 
of these readings, Catherine has concomitantly been upheld as the p 
example of a “Hemingway woman,” an amorphous characterization ™ 
underscores the unstable nature of the label itself. 

For the most part, the focus on sexual politics has obsc 
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< o Barkley’s Wartime Nursing Service in A Farewell to Arms 

Catherine 

peared in two dominant guises. The first is as a costume of sexual- 
nfl femininity, with little or no contemplation of the actual labor entailed 
a yartime nursing. The second is biographical, bent on establishing the 
ane models for Catherine, Helen Ferguson, and the other nurses in A 
Farewell to Arms. Most attention in this vein has been paid to Agnes von 
Kurowsky, the Red Cross nurse a nineteen-year-old Hemingway fell in 
love with in a Milanese hospital while he was recovering from shrapnel 
wounds he suffered as an ambulance driver for the Italian army during 
World War 1.8 The fact that von Kurowsky broke Hemingway’ heart 
with a “Dear John” letter has led many critics to read Catherine’s death 
45 Hemingway's fictional revenge.” Such scholarship, viewing the novel 
as evidence of Hemingway’s male chauvinism, too often relies on an 
uncritical conflation of Hemingway with his character Frederic Henry. 

While these approaches sacrifice the novel’s war story for its love story, 
more recent scholarship has sought to rehabilitate Catherine’s individual 
agency and her status as a war veteran by arguing that her resourcefulness 
allows her to survive and to create meaning within a world fragmented 
by war.!° These readings begin to open a space in which Catherine’s 
performance of a devoted, ministering woman appears as both purposeful 
and practical, instead of as weak and sentimental. Theorizing Catherine 
through her occupational role as a war nurse and not solely as a woman 
will allow us to see how she, too, incisively embodies Hemingway’s 
critique of the antinomies of grand narratives of war. 

Although scholars of A Farewell to Arms have made much of the 
tauma of Frederic’s status as a volunteer ambulance driver, they have 
overlooked the significance of Catherine’s similarly elective VAD position. 
In fact, critics (with the exception of Alex Vernon [2002]) have failed to 
differentiate Frederic’s spectatorial position as an ambulance driver from 
that of a soldier, elevating Frederic to the level of combatant in order to 
maintain a masculinist hierarchy of trauma. But as Diane Price Herndl 
ne Sedar war experience is actually characterized Ra 
mee ols traditionally embodied layne wat sete 23 R S 
eee presentation of Catherine’s Spon abor a se ` 
ind delh a has led many critics to forget that she has been as damaged 

sioned by the war as Frederic. They thus hold her up to a 


tetrospecti ` 
ci Pective standard of what would define reasonable behavior in her 
‘cumstances. 
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The difficulty of reading Catherine is further compound 
Hemingway’s choice of Frederic as a narrator. The reader cannot a Yy 
example, a firsthand account of Catherine’s reaction to the death a 
fiancé in the Battle of the Somme. Having already served aş aVAD et 
two years and acutely aware of the bloodbath of the French batt for 
the Catherine whom Frederic meets has already developed the io 
of the “code hero” (Spanier 1987, 140). But despite her composure a 
Frederic’s resistance to hearing about Catherine’s past, there are Clues D 
Catherine’s sometimes stilted manner is not her natural demeanor a 
product of her wartime experience. Infrequently, Catherine does speak 
to Frederic about her psychological pain—“I haven’t been happy fora 
long time and when I met you perhaps I was nearly crazy. Perhaps | was 
crazy” (FTA 101). For less explicit clues, we must look first to momen 
that let slip her underlying psychological state and, second, to the wy 
Hemingway suggests that Frederic’s readings of Catherine reflect his 
limited understanding of her intentions and actions. 

Considered in relation to World War I nursing memoirs, Catherine 
appears differently than she does in the debate about her in Hemingway 
scholarship. She is ineradicably marked by her wartime nursing duties 
that is, and understandings of her should be historicized accordingly. Ths 
reading thus represents a radical break from Judith Fetterley’s weighty 
verdict that the contradictions in Catherine’s character signify a “resentful 
cryptogram” of Hemingway’s fear and hostility toward women that can 
be resolved only by her death (1978, 48). First, then, this article surveys 
recent scholarship about the intensive work wartime nurses—especially 
VAD nurses—did to manage both physical and psychological pain for the 
wounded soldiers in their care. That scholarship lays the groundwork for 
a reparative rereading of Catherine’s character in A Farewell to Arms 
reading that considers the gap between the ideals and the reality © 
nursing, examines how Catherine as aVAD nurse can fulfill a nurturing 
role for Frederic, and, finally, reframes the scene of Catherine’s ane 
failure of nursing. That Frederic cannot ultimately reciprocate Catherin® 
care underscores his belated realization of how her work as a nus? 
enabled her to maintain strength and stoicism in the face of many uphe? j 
als. By foregrounding Catherine’s nursing work, then, this article not a 
uncovers a more nuanced version of Catherine but also reveals 3 ae 
complicated view of Hemingway. As a narrative that acknowleds® j 
work of war nurses, A Farewell to Arms illustrates how the trauma of 
War I underwrote history and identity for women as well as men- 
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qhe writing produced by World War I soldiers has become synonymous 
vith foundational markers of modernist aesthetics such as “decentering 
ine subject, montage, ellipses or gaps ın narrative, and startlingly vivid 
images” (Higonnet 2002, 92). This has helped create a self-perpetuating 
canon of masculine modernism anchored by the figure of the soldier- 
oet. As a result, the primacy of war trauma has itself become gendered, 
marked as the privileged property of men—a position that persists in 
contemporary consciousness and scholarship on war testimony and 
witnessing. By contrast, texts centered on the wartime work of women 
and noncombatants have been sidelined as irrelevant or, even worse, sen- 
imental. Upon telling a male friend that she was working on an autobi- 
ography, Vera Brittain was told, “But I shouldn’t have thought anything 
in your life was worth recording!” (Brittain 1957, 79). In response, recent 
feminist scholarship has sought to bring accounts of female wartime work 
to the forefront of Great War testimony. Through her recovery of texts by 
women—writers, nurses, and other participants in World War I—Margaret 
Higonnet, for example, has contested the existence of a hard and bright 
line between authenticity and artifice, arguing that this false dichotomy 
governs the opposition between combatant and noncombatant as well 
as between male and female (2002, 104). In fact, these divisions were 
formulated afier the war, and are not supported by contemporaneous 
accounts. 
The VAD organization was founded in Great Britain in 1909 as a 
joint venture between the Red Cross and the Order of St. John, but 
World War Is outsized demand for medical assistance posed the young 
organization’s first real test. Women responded enthusiastically to the call 
to arms: as of April 1, 1920, 82,857 wartime nurses were enlisted as VADs 
(Marwick 1977, 168). These women were part of an early generation of 
eminists, whose notions about emancipation from the familial home had 
ae the severe devastation of war (Das 23 eee 
tise ker, ae celebrated ‘Battalion spim a ae iy * cane > ac 
994.9134 A what Brittain describes as the next best ee ([ : a 
the ee I m4 indispensable work constituted the un a : of vee 
TON a and physical aftermath of combat. However, w iere for 
€ hospital provided refuge from the surreal battlefields, there 


Was NO sim: 3 
Tespit Similar reprieve for the nurses.!? For them, the hospital was not a 
€, but the front lines. 
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Léonie Godfroy, an American Red Cross nurse servin 


o “ ’s share” of tl ate ae 8 In Franç 
described the “woman’s share” of the war experience: “Tọ rae 
À TAPIT 9 nen i 

the first rank of danger go the superb élan, the epic Spectacles oft 


battlefield. . . . They come to us afterwards, bloody, weary, mute, It jg. 
surprising that our recollections often have an element of nae 2 
(1917, 5). In recounting her memories of her nursing service as $ 
aftershocks of the soldiers’ battle experience, Godfroy Captures not a 
the inglorious work of repair that nurses did but also the abject state ; 
the stunned soldiers they received as patients. The day-to-day trauma 
management that VAD nurses like Catherine undertook thus produced 
emotional dissonance. Higonnet describes the war nurse’s psyche a54 
“diptych,” reflecting a cognitive rift where “self-control and technica 
efficiency conflict with emotional involvement and the threat of hysteri” 
(2001, xviii). The emotional labor of coping with this dissonance blurred 
the distinction between truth and lies, as performance was integral tog 
nurse’s efficacy. Intimate contact with the wounded required war nurse; 
to exercise an unprecedented degree of professional control over their 
emotional response in order to take care of the patients. 

Catherine’s obsequious tics, such as her premature proclamations of 
love and her seemingly inappropriate flippancy (at one point, she call 
the warfront “a silly front” [FTA 17]), have often been taken to represent 
her entire personality. Much of this flattening is due to Frederic’s frequent 
misreading of Catherine; he constantly approaches her with expectations 
of antebellum femininity, forgetting that he is dealing with a seasoned 
war nurse. “There’s a war on, you know,” the head nurse admonishes 
Frederic when he goes to call on Catherine at the hospital (19). Her 
accommodating demeanor has led some to see Catherine as a minds 
sex object, even as she levies some of the novel’s earliest condemnation 
of the war, telling Frederic, “People can’t realize what France is like. l 
they did, it couldn't all go on,’ and “They can’t go on doing things H 
the Somme and not crack” (17). Here Catherine positions herself bot 
as a war insider, or someone who has experienced France, as well Oe 
outside observer and critic. In doing so, she contests the sharp divs? 
between combatant experiences of war and those of noncomba 

Like many VAD nurses, Catherine demonstrates a markedly an 
relationship to her nursing work. When she first describes her 
to Frederic, she identifies herself not as a professional nut 
“something called a V.A.D. . . . A short cut,” referring to het 


tants. 

bivalent 
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junteer. She then explains the institutional politics: “We work 


av 
D on at but no one trusts us. . . . They don’t trust us when there’s 
3 i nothing going oer a ce a trust us” (22),!3 From 
Mi the beginning, aoe Te p g parallel between Catherine's 
nare secondary, ae fi ae pite war and that of Frederic. As an 
goy ambulance driver z ike z ec noga soldier, and he describes his 
onl work in terms par edly simular to hers: “It’s not really the army. It’s only 
te of the ambulance. ; A 
Ue Catherine can pet naps be read as the novel’s sharpest war critic, 
fe because of, not despite, the fact that she does her voluntary service with 
Ba a smile. The brutality of the cycle the nurses helped sustain was not lost 
KA on them. Mary Borden, an American nurse, paints a desperate picture: 
eria" “And we send our men to the war again and again, just as long as they 
med will stand it; just until they are dead, and then we throw them into the 
lia ground” (1929, 117). While the primary role of the war nurse is to care 
RS for and assuage—using “the VAD touch” (Bagnold 1918, 94)—injured 
their bodies and minds with the end goal of returning them to service, the 
gendered aspect of the role dictates that they do so with a tenderness that 
ma must be maintained even in the face of fatigue and horror. Throughout 
call A Farewell to Arms, Catherine manages her feelings in order to impose a 
zai visible sense of consistency and control upon the unpredictability of war. 
uent Contextualizing Catherine’s intentions and actions in relation to World 
on War I reveals not a weak and intrinsically flawed female character but one 
asic who is actively recalibrating her expectations and sense of selfhood. 
shes 
Be) Alittle crazy” or 
‘ts y, or shell-shocked 
tions Before Frederic Henry meets Catherine Barkley, he identifies her from a 
ke lf distance through the trees by her white nurse’s uniform (FTA 15). Rigid 
5 like ae codes—“collars were to be stiff, white, 2% inches deep; cuffs stiff, 
both sa 3% inches deep; belts stiff, white, 3 inches deep” —flattened the 
as an Maliy of nurses, efficiently transforming them into standardized 
jsion NA the Taylorized modern war machine (Ouditt 1994, 18). The 
i ee peeing, indispensable to wartime efforts, and to the soldiers, 
g i Bb bet ou On the nurses themselves. This section thus focuses on the 
itio oft Ween the dream of becoming a war nurse and the harsh realities 
ut a is € Work itself to suggest Catherine’s nursing experience is shaped by 
jion usionment, 5i k 
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Initially stunned by the bodily disintegration surroundin 
the VAD nurses quickly adapted to their duties. The bye AA 
transformation Vera Brittain underwent to learn to “dress una 
without emotion, the quivering stump of a newly amputated ln » 
was so profound that her fiancé describes it as Brittain’s “metamor : 
sis” (Brittain [1933] 1994, 216). Accordingly, we should remo r 
Catherine we meet at the beginning of A Farewell to Arms, having Thos 
dedicated two years to war service, has acclimated to the demands 7 
nursing work. Requiring “the amputation of one’s own intimate Nerves” 
(Das 2005, 175), the nurses’ psychological anesthetization can be read 
as analogous to the lasting damage suffered by the soldiers themselves 
In short, as World War I nurses touched and probed the bodies Of the 
wounded soldiers, they in turn suffered the interaction’s ineffaceab 
psychological effects. 

Just as their regimented dress codes mirrored those of the male 
soldiers, the diaries of World War I nurses often catalogued wars 
relentlessness in the same spare and minimalist style used by their male 
patients. However, in public they had to be cheerful and accommodating, 
outwardly presenting what VAD Enid Bagnold describes as “too-eay 
compassion” (1918, 141). Their gender, which protected them fron 


e 


combat, was also seen as limiting their comprehension of the men 


suffering. But such a reading obscures how powerful the effects of wa 
were on nurse as well as soldier. Instead of viewing nursing as simply 
a weaker version of soldiering, focusing on the qualitative difference 
between the roles produces a multidimensional reading of the wor 
of wartime nursing. For example, where soldiers belonged to a stabl 
battalion or division, VADs were expected to work in isolation—the 
individual rotations through different hospitals actually prefigured 4 
rotational system for soldiers that would be used during the Vieni 
War that similarly inhibited the establishment of a community Or group 
support system (Badenhausen 2003, 427-28). 

In addition, the traditional split between the nurse an 
tized patient ignores the mental burden of surviving. Catherin 
her dead fiancé to Frederic during their very first meeting, 5 
the primacy of his memory: “He was a very nice boy. He Wa ine’ 
to marry me and he was killed in the Somme” (FTA 16). eee 
unadorned diction and simple declarative sentences mask the ae 

On 


4 J ~ a)i 
of her statement, and the omission of events between their ene In fact 
malism. 


w aS o> eS 


d the traumi- 
e mention 
uggesting 


5 going 


and his death marks a purposeful elision disguised as mini 
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| details hint that Catherine is not as impassive about her fiancé’s 
ic] death as she might N ris example she continues to carry his 
and riding CLOP: what she ca ; Eo ittle stick, as a reminder of “the other 
mb” hing sex that she neve! gave him (16). Also, although Catherine 
ho- mostly keeps silent about her traumatic experience, we need not remain 
the is incurious as Frederic about the dark place she repeatedly goes before 
[comes] back from wherever she had been” (26, 121). Throughout 


em, severa 


eady “she et ae : 
Is af the narrative, Frederic insistently shies away from exploring Catherine’s 
Ve” consciousness—the only time Frederic willingly contemplates her fiancé 
read is when he crudely speculates it will help him seduce her, that “maybe she 
lva, would pretend that I was her boy that was killed” (32). When Catherine 
f the does speak to him about joining the service with her fiancé and his 
able subsequently being “blown to bits,” Frederic tells us, twice, “I did not say 
anything” (16, 17). Similarly, when Catherine later attempts to bring te 
male her fiancé, Frederic responds, “I don’t want to hear about it,” attentive 
vars more to his own jealousy than to Catherine’ significant loss (100). 
male While nurses were not killed or physically wounded to the same 
ting, degree as soldiers, they did nevertheless suffer serious psychological 
easy damage. For Catherine, the practice of nursing both reinforces and ame- 
Tom liorates the loss of her fiancé, showing that survival itself can be traumatic. 
iens Sigmund Freud’s 1917 essay “Mourning and Melancholia,” contempora- 
war eous with the action in A Farewell to Arms, is illuminating in this regard. 
nply nit Freud distinguishes mourning, the successful detachment of ego from 
nices the lost object of desire, from melancholia, a mourning that cannot end 
vork 1957, 244). For Catherine, mourning is rendered interminable by her war 
table service, just as Brittain reflects on her own nursing: “It was always Roland 
their her fiancé] whom I was nursing by proxy, suggesting the inseparability 
| the of the personal and professional in her VAD service ([1933] 1994, 166). 
nam By focusing on her nursing experience rather than just her romantic re- 
roup sushi With Frederic, we can understand Catherine’s character beyond | 
ap o E she pathologically transfers her unresolved feelings 
ee ad fiancé onto Frederic.!> We can see her melancholia rooted f 
Hol Not only in her fiancé’s death but also in her own war experience that 
sting pontinually revives that lace PPS BI ae d6 \ 
Aan the S s that loss. Much of the nurses tauma stemmec from i 
ah radical disparity between the romanticized expectations of wartime i 
ines Nursing and the act ald $ 3 INC hacommeditherceene | 
ines With sone : tua ay-to-day labor. Many V. s hac Jonea the corps 
nent crifice Be on, viewing their nursing work asa patiotic went 
fact m “Takel to the military service of male soldiers. Catherine’s enlist- 


ent is 
S Coupled w.: sig ps aa : 
upled with her fiancé’s: “I started when he did. I remember 
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having a silly idea he might come to the hospital where | was, Wy 
sabre cut, I suppose, and a bandage around his head. Or Ta: o itha 
the shoulder. Something picturesque” (FTA 17). Revealingly, Ca 
imagines being reunited with her fiancé, not as civilians after the ane 
in the midst of it, a fantasy of herself ministering to her wounded 
that suggests the efficacy of the war's propaganda campaign. 

A popular 1918 American Red Cross recruitment poster titled “Th 
Greatest Mother in the World” by A. E. Foringer depicts a latger-thyy, 
life wartime nurse, in the style of Michaelangelo’s Pietà, who js cradlin 
a child-sized soldier in her arms while gazing serenely upward (Figur 
1). In the poster, the soldier’s only visible wound is indicated by the 
same “bandage around his head” that Catherine imagines on her fiancé, 
suggesting wartime propaganda infused the imaginations and expecta- 
tions of volunteer nurses.! The visual and textual representation ofthe 
nurse as an idealized “mother” obscures the devastating scale of the War, 
domesticating the nurse-soldier relationship and implying that the nurse 
possesses the feminine power to protect and care for the wounded soldier 
Her “silly idea” is not primarily Catherine’s own, that is, and derives from 
the glamorized representation of wartime nursing as a simple extension of 
the domestic sphere.!” In reality, of course, the injuries and diseases of war 
were anything but glamorous. As described by Rinaldi, the Italian military 
surgeon in A Farewell to Arms, they consisted of “frostbites, chilblains, 
jaundice, gonorrhea, self-inflicted wounds, pneumonia and hard and soft 
chancres. Every week someone gets wounded by rock fragments’ —hardl 
the stuff of effective recruitment posters (10—11). 

Most VAD nurses were genteel Englishwomen with well-to-do 
upbringings (Ouditt 1994, 31). Catherine is familiar with Andrew 
Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress,’ Shakespeare’s Othello, and the classic! 
painters Peter Paul Rubens, Titian, and Andrea Mantegna, suse 
an educated and privileged upbringing imbued with humanist a 
(FTA 135, 222, 241). However, her dreams of being able to hf 
her fiancé are atomized when he is unromantically blown t° a 
Instead of acknowledging the harsh disparity between her o 
motives for joining the VAD and ensuing reality, Catherine trivas 
her original hope as her own “silly idea” (17). This is a cruci sed 
example of the way that Catherine uses simple, dismissive Ee ue 
order to maintain a facade that Frederic continually reads ar a Í 
Alexander Hollenberg’s insightful analysis of Catherine’ © er Ars 
character as “recalcitrant simplicity” suggests that A Farewe” © eet 
revises the association between a character's straightforw™ 


fiancé 


al eatly 
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Gather! 


ease of interpretation (2012, 301). Taken individually, Catherine’s 


and p - = a è 
ents are easily comprehended, and this is how Frederic reads her, 


statem 


The 
GREATEST MOTHER 
Sain Me WORLDS 


Econ 


pasu 


Figure 1.“The Greatest Mother in the World” (Foringer 1918) 


without probing further. However, even in a single conversation, they 
otten vacillate sharply between serious and glib, and taken together paint 
è rather complicated picture of someone still coming to terms with grief. 
cna Migros with self-dismissal, Catherine's seemingly simple 
ee ae e better read as a purposefully partial erasure, serving 
uie ion to the shocking clash between her initial expectations 
this RON ttime service and its subsequent uncontained violence, As 
mother Cee her trauma remains fresh, each patient serving as 
er of her perceived failure to save her fiancé. 


awe r . > : : 
t ar nurse, Catherine’s involvement with war is always dependent 
© presence 


€ hos ital į 
tyla in 


of human suffering and pain. When she joins Frederic at 

P Milan, she tells him, “There must be some more patients or 
Us away” te ca ee : ‘ A 

$ away” (FTA 90).The viability of their romantic relationship 
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y depends on Frederic being wounded: Catherine js only 
because of her position as a nurse. In fact þu 
9 


r relationship would be met with disapp 


able 
Iblic 


roba. 
eric, she would not be able to stay with hi 
: im; 
allows and prevents her being together S , 
: Bee : it 

re with the military system in order 
; to 


thus ironicall 
to be close to Frederic 
acknowledgment of thei 
tion. If she married Fred 
Catherine’s occupation both 


Frederic, so that she must consp! 
ut simply, Catherine's behavior is better read as a sco 


lvability between the ideals and realities of wartim 
e 


circumvent it. P 
response to the irreso 


nursing than as female foolishness. 


“See the patients first”: embodied hospitality 


As Peter Hays has noted, Frederic frequently and explicitly refers to 
his room in the hospital as “home” (1990, 14). For Carlos Baker it js 
Catherine herself that for Frederic represents home ([1952] 1972, 102), 
even while, as Gerry Brenner points out, much of the action of A Farewell 
to Arms takes place in hospitals in Gorizia, Milan, and Lausanne (1994, 
130). In order to clarify this connection between hospital and home, 
this section approaches Catherine’s role as a war nurse through what 
Emmanuel Levinas in Totality and Infinity (1961) calls “hospitality,” arguing 
that the feeling of comfort and familiarity Frederic describes is found not 
within the walls of the hospital room but within the psychological space 
Catherine creates to protect Frederic from the emasculating experience 
of being injured in war. 

Levinas’s conception of hospitality is more involved than th 
the Kantian formulation of tolerance. Rather than merely accepti 
the presence of another, for Levinas the host is required to make a guest 
feel “at home.” Characterized by the host’s self-effacement in favor of 
the guest, the concept of hospitality first concerned the private home 
(Aristarkhova 2012, 34). Although we are now used to its modern defii- 
tion as a medical institution, “hospital” originally connoted a house g 
receiving travelers (OED). The word “nurse” also has nonmedical root 
deriving from the French nourisse and originally meaning “wet ui 
before evolving to denote one who nurtures (OED). The appropriat 
of these more general terms into modern medicine has been accompa 
by the loss of the more interpersonal qualities of hospitality, a 
essentially complete in our institutionalized conception of" 
With its demand for standardized, large-scale general hospitals, Wo 
I was crucial in escalating the turn into medical modernity in 
twentieth century. 
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Catherine Barkley’s Wartime Nursing Service in A Farewell to Arms 
Throughout A Farewell to Aias Catherine frequently instructs and 
ares fOr Frederic with her nurse's knowledge. She manages his care to 
A point of personal possession: “I get furious if [the other nurses} touch 
cat she says, claiming Frederic’s body as her property and the 
power to nurture and care for him as her vocation. When she 
an enema, she speaks mn euphemism downplaying the procedure as, 
“Not much. But quite unpleasant, in an effort to preserve Frederic’s 
propriety. She distracts him by talking during the procedure 
effectively, as Frederic’s narrative does not register 


intimate 


gives him 


, seemingly 


anything else until her 
signal of completion, “Now you're clean inside and out” (FTA 89-91). '8 
Cte) Ms 


Catherine’s bantering cultivates a hospitable environment, recasting the 
potentially emasculating medical procedure into more affectionate terms. 
Here and elsewhere, reading Catherine merely as a romantic partner, and 
not also as a nurse, is woefully insufficient. Although her care for Frederic 
extends to her responsibility for his medical needs, the unreflective n 


rative—Frederic never thanks her—allows Catherine’s 
19 


ar- 
nursing work to 
pass unremarked upon. 
The blurriness between Catherine as lover and Catherine as nurse is 
often marked by stilted speech and social interactions. In the hospital in 
Milan, for instance, as Frederic petulantly tries to get her to stay with him 
(essentially asking her to shirk her nursing duties), she replies firmly: 


“No. ...1 have to do the chart, darling, and fix you up.” 
“You don’t really love me or you'd come back again.” 
“You're such a silly boy. . . . That’s all right for the chart. Your 
temperature’s always normal. You’ve such a lovely temperature.” 
(FTA 89) 
In this exchange, C 
platitudes, She 
to distract him, 


atherine shrouds her dedication to her responsibility in 
calls Frederic “darling” and, almost maternally, “silly boy” 
buying herself time to complete the chart. However, her 
awkward compliment 
mirrors the 


and patie 


about Frederic’s temperature is a split signifier that 
schizoid nature of their relationship as lovers as well as nurse 
A ofsa Mmeaningfulness of her comment is supe more in her 
Frederic% Pphcation than anything actually related to the “loveliness of 
wkw temperature. However, Frederic does not comment at all on this 
r, showing no awareness of Catherines negotiation of 
> aS nurse and romantic interest. 


Although C 


teden; atherine possesses medical knowledge and expertise that 
Eric does i 


Ot, she never holds this over him. She patiently teaches 
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him about his x-rays, for instance: “Catherine Barkley showed them 
me. They were in red envelopes and she took tem out of the envelo 3 
and held them up to the light and we both looked. Thats your right lep 
she said, and then put the plate back in the envelope. ‘This is 
(83). Here Catherine shows Frederic the details of his fractureg body 
with slow and methodical care. Furthermore, as they “both look” at the 
x-rays, she shares his point of view while helping him understand his 
injuries. Fostering such mutuality, she represents a sharp contrast to the 
three bumbling doctors who burst into the scene shortly afterward, who 
glance at the same x-rays fleetingly and upside down, explain nothing to 
Frederic, and disappear after dispensing brief desultory recommendation, 
This scene highlights how Catherine maintains professionalism and 
warmth simultaneously, providing the relational quality of hospitality that 
the doctors do not. 

Frederic constantly downplays the gravity of Catherine’s nursing 
work, only minimally registering her professional duties even as she works 
extra night duty in order to spend more time with him. While he does 
remark that “she had quite a little work with the malaria people” (94), his 
narration deemphasizes the amount and intensity of the work entailed 
by taking care of patients with malaria in addition to those injured by 
exploding grenades. Despite Frederic’s resistance to acknowledging 
Catherine’s work, nursing nevertheless continually permeates their inter- 
actions. When Frederic tries to distract her from her duties, for example, 
Catherine puts him off with a lighthearted tone, asking: 


“Do you want to play?” 
“Yes and come to bed.” 
“All right. PII go and see the patients first.’ (101) 


Catherine codeswitches between the intimate and the occupational 
her language shifts from the sexually tinged “play” to the worktel 
“patients.” However, she “seefs] the patients first,’ showing her dutif 
commitment to her work and her awareness of the hospital as he 
workplace. Before he undergoes surgery for his knee wound, she warni 
Frederic not to reveal their personal relationship, “because peopl 
blabby under an anaesthetic” (90), and, though teasing, her concern 
a potential disclosure of impropriety is serious. „in 
Frederic is a comically difficult patient—he drinks copiously aa 
the hospital and disobeys the other nurses. Although he does see™ 
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herine Barkley’s Wartime Nursing Service in A Farewell to Arms 
Cat ne 


nize them as nurses as opposed to simply as women, he still does 
Sera respect them or their work. At this point in the narrative, 
Be ic still believes in military hierarchy as a good indicator of skill and 
character, despite his own ingloriously achieved Silver Medal of Military 
yalor. When he = disappointed by the first doctor’s medical opinion of 
the operability of his ee he attributes it to the doctor’s only being a 
first captain, because “if he was any good he would be made a major” 
(85). While Frederic does later come to learn that valor or wisdom does 
not always reside with men in decorated uniforms, Catherine realizes 
this already, dismissing the pompous prestige-monger Ettore Moretti, 
whom Frederic calls “a legitimate hero,” as “conceited” and a “dreadful 
boy” (108). The narrative thus underscores how Catherine’s quiet 
strength transforms Frederic’s understanding of his war experience. In 
the expatriate expanse of A Farewell to Arms, home is less a physical 
than an experience: a sense of hospitality Catherine continu 
for Frederic with her emotional labor. 


space 
ally recreates 


“Self-conscious’’: zone interdite 


As the novel progresses, Frederic narrates his growing disillusionment 
with his wartime service, stating, “I had seen nothing sacred, and the 
things that were glorious had no glory and the sacrifices were like the 
stockyards at Chicago if nothing was done with the meat except to bury 
it" (FTA 161). The last straw is when, on the retreat from Caporetto, he 
jumps into the river to flee a kangaroo court, the threat of death coming 
not from combat but from the mindless execution of Italian military 
officers by their own soldiers. After his narrow escape, Frederic resolves, “I 
Was going to forget the war. I had made a separate peace” (210). But even 
She dons civilian clothes, Frederic feels like a “masquerader”—to leave 
War behind is not as simple as it seems, even for an American volunteer 
ambulance driver in the Italian army. Significantly, this is something 
that Catherine already knows at the beginning of the narrative—when 
“a eagle Crore Seen rel 
ne already understands: that there is no separate peace, 
to create limited peace and rationale within war. The 
of this article argue that the unique duties of wartime 
€came integrated into Catherine’s being and that, as a result, 
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her role as the war nurse and her role as the lover resist being Separated 
But rather than trying to split them apart, we should think of the woa 
conjoined—informing, overlapping, and at = contradicting each othe 
This final section first traces how Catherine’s training inflects SCENES thy 
take place outside the hospital and then rereads öne novel's controversi; 
ending to show how Frederic’s loss of Catherine s hospitality during he 
childbirth and death underscores the centrality of her nursing work ind 
Farewell to Arms. 

Military hospitals, surrounded by barbed wire, were known as oe 
interdite? or the forbidden zone.” Wartime nursing figures this space 
psychologically—wholly unprepared for the tasks that confronted them, 
the nurses developed new ways of thinking, feeling, and doing. Perhaps 
best characterized by an overwhelming sense of inadequacy coupled 
with little guidance, the work of wartime nursing cannot be judged 
alongside conventional standards of behavior and emotional expression, 
A common theme among World War I nurse memoirs is shame, a result 
of the women’s inability to staunch the blood and the death of the 
soldiers pouring into their hospital rooms (Das 2005, 224). World War I 
blurred the divisions previously denoted by home front/war front, life/ 
death, civilian/soldier, public/private, and this blurring engendered new 
structures of feeling governing female experience. 

What has been interpreted as contradictions of selfhood in 
Catherine’s character can be read more equitably by understanding her 
deep ambivalence. In one of the earliest scenes of the novel, as Catherine 
and Frederic are walking together, she expresses an almost childish fear of 
the rain. “I’ve always been afraid of the rain,” she avers, before later admit- 
ting, “All right. I’m afraid of the rain because sometimes I see me dead in 
it.... And sometimes I see you dead in it” (FTA 109-10). This confession 
divulges her darkest fears, her hesitation signaling her misgiving about 
sharing it with Frederic. However, when Catherine and Frederic flee the 
Italian police by rowboat, making their escape toward Switzerland acros 
Lake Maggiore in the middle of a cold and stormy night— sae 
undoubtedly more perilous than their rainy garden walk—her ee 
the rain goes unmentioned. Although she is very likely frightened ant 
almost certainly uncomfortable, being in an advanced state of prego 
Catherine assists Frederic by getting him water to drink and taki 

turn rowing. She even finds humor in their dire situation, such 4 
their makeshift umbrella sail collapses on Frederic: 
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Cathe 
She was laughing. She took my hand and kept on laughing. 
“What’s the matter?” I took the oar. 
“You looked so funny holding that thing.” 
“J suppose so.” 
“Don't be cross, darling. It was awfully funny. You looked 
about twenty feet broad and very affectionate holding the 
umbrella by the edges—” she choked. (235) 


Coping with her dread of rain, and with the deathly dangers they face, 
Catherine playfully pokes fun at Frederic, even as she appreciatively 
acknowledges his labor. Furthermore, this passage hints that Catherine’s 
attempt to remain spirited is meant to compensate for Frederic’s inward- 
ness. In this scene, while Catherine takes his hand, joining them together 
inashared moment, he takes a single oar, distancing himself from her. His 
clipped speech suggests that Catherine’s overwrought response is partly 
a response to Frederic’s despondent mood, though he remains clearly 
unamused—responding to her laughter with a short “PI row.” 

Catherine has been perceived as didactic in the way she sometimes 
directs Frederic. In one of their earliest conversations, Catherine 


leads Frederic through an instructive exercise, a kind of teacher's 
repeat-after-me: 


“You did say you loved me, didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” I lied. “I love you.” I had not said it before... . 
“Say, Tve come back to Catherine in the night?” 

“Tve come back to Catherine in the night.’ (FTA 26) 


What might seem sentimental or melodramatic here can be read as 
Catherine’s calculated attempts to cement their relationship, a move 
Whose importance Frederic initially does not understand. What Margot 
Norris calls the “echoic structure” of her speech (1994, 698), I thus see 
3 Catherine’s managing Frederic. He is echoing her. Her seemingly 
maudlin Statement, “I do anything you want,” far from merely repeat- 
mg Frederic’s words while adding nothing, like an echo, instead draws 
cation to her devotion to Frederic as a gift to be reciprocated. Elaine 
Pee scat proleptic memorialization—the process through which 
ieee sors will ultimately be justified and E genad 
Caie, asa mechanism for validating war's violence (1985, 12 1), and 
ship rat Bare this strategy into her intimate personal relation- 
trument eric in order to forge human relationships other than the 
Ones sanctioned by war. 
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Catherine’s lack of straightforwardness in this scene should not } 
as spineless feminine virtue. As soon as she senses Frederic 
early resistance, she immediately short-circuits the gendered routine, “ly, 
a rotten game we play,” she pronounces (263). By denigrating their back 
and forth, she conveys her acute awareness of his conception of their 
rapport—a seduction plot—without explicitly acknowledging it. Frederic 
bewildered by her insight, acknowledges her diagnostic acumen, asking 
“Do you always know what people think?” Undeterred, she continue, 
“You don’t have to pretend you love me. That’s over for the Evening, , ; 
L had a very fine little show and I’m all right now. You see I’m not mad 
and I’m not gone off. It’s only a little sometimes” (26-27). Her transition 
from a single use of the inclusive plural pronoun “we” to individual. 
izing pronouns, “I” and “you,” instantiates the divide between them, 
Characterizing the encounter diminutively—“a very fine little show”— 
indicates that her playacting was purposeful, and she preempts any protest 
from Frederic by affirming she is neither angry nor insane. She even goes 
as far to pronounce, “And you don’t have to say you love me. That’ all 
over for a while,” not only leaving Frederic with the impression that he 
has missed something (he has) but also implicitly acknowledging that she 
knows he had not said, “I love you” before, again revealing that she can see 
through his game. When she claims, “That’s all over,” she modifies it with 
“for a while,” signifying that the problem is not her initial intent to bring 
them together but, rather, Frederic’s unpreparedness to connect with 
her. By the novel’s end, her prediction—“We're going to have a strange 
life” —is borne out, and Frederic’s early distrust of Catherine has evolved 
into complete faith (23). Although Catherine is the one who utters what 
some have considered an overly sentimental profession of devotion— 
“There isn’t any me. I’m you. Don’t make up a separate me”—by the end 
of the novel, we see that the converse is true as well (99). This process, of 
Frederic learning to feel from Catherine, illuminates why Heming 
considered naming the novel “The Sentimental Education of Freder 
Henry”?! 

Significantly, it is when Catherine is furthest removed from her st 
as nurse—during the protracted labor that leads to her death—that ie 
careful framework she has constructed comes undone. When she ee 
into the hospital in Switzerland, she is once again given a depersonal™ 
uniform—but this time that of a patient. The nightgown she dies 1” 
not the extravagant one she bought for herself as an indulgence but! 


interpreted 
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dard issue hospital one. At first, she continues to manage her pain, 
although the strain does not entirely escape Frederic’s notice: “She looked 
T tired and worn now but she was still cheerful” (FTA 271). But as 
Catherine’s labor intensifies, she is unable to help revealing more and 
more of her own pain, anid the physical labor of birth saps her ability 
ro compensate for Frederic’s apathy. However, even here, the transition 
to patient is neither clean nor complete. Although Catherine’s physical 
pain pierces the ritualized processes she had learned for managing her 
emotions, she still retains something of her nurse’s mentality. As birth 
contractions challenge her composure, she tells Frederic, “I try as hard as 
[can. I push down but it goes away. There it comes. Give it to me” (272). 
In the first and second sentences, Catherine is able to present herself as 
incontrol, working and talking through her physical hardship. But in the 
third and fourth sentences, pain punctures Catherine’s outward display. 
She is acutely aware of this switch, and confirms her shame about this 
loss of control by asking Frederic to leave because he makes her “self- 
conscious” —as if she had not seen much worse while attending to him 
as his nurse (269). 

While tending to his medical needs constituted Catherine’s work and 
pleasure, Frederic is ill-equipped to reciprocate her care. Anesthetized, 
Catherine is unable to enact the hospitality by which she used to comfort 
herself and Frederic; as the baby’s head crowns, her coping techniques 
break down. The marked difference in their hospital experiences is 
telling—in contrast to Catherine’s understated mastery and ability to 
comfort in the hospital room, Frederic is helpless, incapable of creating 
the same feeling of home that Catherine had established for him. Instead, 
although they have “escaped” war and are no longer in a war hospital, 
Frederic is only able to woodenly follow the doctors’ and nurses’ directives. 
Powerless to do anything except watch, he leaves Catherine to labor alone. 
Mentally severed from her, Frederic turns to alcohol and food, drinking 
and eating in excess to fill the psychological gap left by Catherine’s 
Ep hi absence registers in the narrative fabric as well. At the very 

“t the novel, when a hospitalized Catherine is unable to tend to his 
dj oa and Frederic’s mind runs Baca eee ae 
itn a over and over again, showing Frederic’s rutally limite 

ithout Catherine’s presence to solace him (274). 
Ke Pe in a foreign hospital, Catherine surrenders her role as 
- Frederic, no longer injured or enlisted in the army, does 


stan 
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not require her professional care any longer. In addition, Catherine i 
after the baby is born, thereby precluding the other meaning big 
nursing a baby. Significantly, Catherine is not killed in the line one I 
but as a civilian patient. Unable to assist in the care of others any longs 
Catherine dies in the famously sanitized and neutral Switzerland’ I 
country that shares its flag with the Red Cross and to this day ig Nene 


for its hospitals—the role of the war nurse no longer needed. 


Conclusion a 


Katharine Furse, founder of the VAD force, wrote that at her field hospital 
they “hoisted the Union Jack and Red Cross flags side by side” (1940, 
311). I have tried to bring attention back to the overlooked presence of 
that second fag—to return the nurse to her place in the literary expanse 
of World War I. Reading Catherine through wartime nursing, a practice k 
that lies at the intersection of gender and sociohistorical research, works b 
against understandings of her that rely on ahistorical and essentialist y 
conceptions of gender. Nursing is a learned discipline, and this article has tl 
attended to the process by which the task of wartime nursing molded 
Catherine’s mind and body into an instrument of pragmatic management, 
a transformation not easily undone. The question of how best to admin- 
ister the shell-shocked soldiers presented an unprecedented quandary; 
unsurprisingly, then, the occupational hazards of wartime nursing were 
hardly considered at all. The significant contributions of World War I war 
nurses are still just coming to light, a delayed development that demands 
we revisit even the most canonical of texts. 

Catherine Barkley might very well be the character that most 
epitomizes Hemingway’s famous iceberg theory of omission. Despite her 
minimalist presence, she provides the organizing logic for the narrative— 
her relationship with Frederic frames the entire novel. Crucially, the final 
scene of Catherine’s death reverses traditional gender dynamics: rather 
than locating Catherine within the masculinist hierarchy of martial valor, 
Hemingway places Frederic in the position of witnessing loss rypicaly 
experienced by wartime nurses. At the narrative’s end, Frederic is ye 
beginning to learn the lesson of survival that Catherine has embod 
throughout the novel. Ultimately, in these and other ways, 4 F ae 
fo Arms contests the idea that war trauma is the privileged domam 2 
men. If initially one is inclined to identify with Frederic and thus, 0° 
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therine his ways “a little crazy” —after realizing the depth of her 
and labor, we, like Frederic, become aware of Catherine’s quiet and 
„nderstated strength (a belated recognition strengthened with subsequent 
rereadings of the text). t 
Hemingway struggled to conclude the novel, writing forty-seven 
drafts of the ending.” If we read A Farewell to Arms as Catherine’s war 
story rather than as her love story, then Hemingway's final choice to 
have Catherine die suggests how difficult it would be for a woman so 
altered by war to reintegrate into civilization. With these insights in mind, 
perhaps next it is time to return to Lady Brett Ashley, the volatile female 
protagonist of The Sun Also Rises, who has been seen as an unapolo- 
getic bitch, bent on ruining the life of disabled World War I veteran Jake 
Barnes.” Like Catherine, Brett was also a VAD nurse, and not enough 
has been made of her experience of World War I, including the traumatic 
loss of her “own true love” to dysentery, and its reverberations in her 
behavior (Hemingway [1926] 2006, 46). Ultimately, a “Hemingway 
woman” might be best understood as one who has to forge her own path 
through the zone interdite—a task that does not end at the close of war. 
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Notes 

1. Angela Smith borrows the phrase the “second battlefield” from Mary 
Borden’s The Forbidden Zone: A Nurse’s Impressions of the First World War (1929) 
to argue that the first “literary battlefield” involves the acknowledgment of 
women as active participants and creators in the discourse of war, while the 
second involves the recognition of the female experimental writing that 


resulted from encountering war as modernist practice (2000, 71). 


‘a ; o 7 z 2: 3 
2. Badenhausen (2003) offers an excellent reading of Brittain S War Memoirs 
as communal testimony and mourning as well as a critique of Paul Fussell% 
valorization of the male soldier's experience. 


3. See Higonnet 2001 and 2002, Gilbert 1987, Potter 2005, Badenhausen 2003 


Freedman 2002, Tylee 1990, Das 2005, Hallett 2014, and Smith 2000, 


4. Helen Zenna Smith’s Not So Quiet: Stepdaughters of War (1930 [1989]),a 
semi-biographical account of ambulance driver Winifred Constance Young's 
diaries, is also often included in this list. 


5. Shell shock is part of a constellation of terms that also includes “soldier's 
combat fatigue,” and “hypochondria.” See Dodman 


29 66 


heart,” “male hysteria, 
2006 for a reading of A Farewell to Arms as Frederic’s trauma narrative. 


T 


6. A Farewell to Arms will be cited as FTA. 


7. Sandra Spanier (1990) provides a detailed history of Catherine Barkley’ 
critical reception. 


8.This biographical fact has received a tremendous amount of popular atten- 
tion, including a book based upon von Kurowsky’s letters titled Hemingway in 
Love and War: The Lost Diary of Agnes von Kurowsky (1989) and its movie adap- 
tation In Love and War (1996), starring Sandra Bullock and Chris O’Donnell. 


9. Matthew Bruccoli, for example, writes, “It is possible to detect A Farewell 1 
Arms operating as retaliation. Hemingway gets even with Agnes by killing ofi 
Catherine at the end of the novel” (2002, 103). 


10. See, for example, Wexler 1981; Spanier 1987, 1990; and Traber 2005. 


H icity 
11. As Jane Potter points out, the work of female memoirists often explicitly 

. . wy Cl 18 
reinforces the eminence of the male experience while only implicitly avona 
the importance of female perspectives on war (2005, 154). 


12. Diane Price Herndl (2001) discusses A Farewell to Arms in relation t° ; 
“cc ” . A . 

slackers,” or soldiers who were suspected of malingering in hospitals in © 
to delay returning to the front. 
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3, As Christine Hallett documents, volunteer nurses were resented by career 
1: 


vho were struggling to receive professional recognition and compensa- 


ir work (2014, 20). 


nurses, V 
tion for the | 


14, See Vernon 2002 for a discussion of Hemingway’s crisis of masculinity 


arding his ambulance work. | 
rega | 
15. See Comley and Scholes 1994. | 


16, See Gilbert 1987 for an analysis of this and other recruitment posters’ 
relation to anxiety about war's impact on gender relations. 


17.The contemporaneous proliferation of romance novels authored by both 
men and women about World War I is explored in Potter 2005, chapter 3, 
“Putting Things in Their Right Places’: The War in Romance Novels.” 4 
Farewell to Arms can be read as Hemingway's subversion of the patriotic genre's 
expectation of a happy ending. 


18. Throughout the novel, Frederic elides much of his medical interaction 
with the nurses, such as when he writes vaguely that Miss Gage had “done 
something for me very skillfully” (FTA 76). 


19.As documented in Trogdon (2007), when Scribner’s editor Max Perkins 
asked Hemingway to consider excising the word “bedpan” from the galleys, 
Hemingway wrote back, “This instrument dominates hospital life—I have only 
mentioned it once I believe I mentioned it to give the natural and unembar- 
nsed attitude of nurse toward all the natural functions. The first and biggest 
impression one who has never been in a hospital receives” (77). 


20. This reference lends Mary Borden’s memoir The Forbidden Zone (1929) its 
title. 


2 ; f ; ; 
21. Spanier (1987) reads Catherine’s manipulation of Frederic here as a 
Survival tactic. A Farewell to Arms’s original title is a nod to Gustave Flaubert’s 


i I r . . ca sie 
LEducation sentimentale (1869), whose protagonist is named Frédéric. 


2.As documented in Sean Hemingway’s introduction to the 2012 Scribner's 


er of A Farewell to A rms (Hemingway [1929] 2012). Bernard Oldsey 
(1977) catalogs forty-one endings. 


ON ace 
“J. a f i 5 . : » y 
“ah Lorie Watkins Fulton (2004) provides an overview of the “Brett-as-bitch i 
0 ae ; i ; À ; > 
r ol of criticism, as well as a rereading of The Sun Also Rises analyzing Jake’s 
hite ee T 
dand uncritical narration of Brett. 
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Locating the Destitute: Space and Identity in Caribbean Fiction goes beyond 
the promise implicit in its title not only to locate the destitute, those 
placed outside of colonial systems of legitimacy, but also to help readers 
recognize those Caribbean spaces and the identities they shape that do 
not appear on colonial maps. In locating those people who are excluded 
on the basis of space as it is configured by colonial ideologies, Radović 
also makes visible these peoples’ acts of creative resistance against colonial 
practices and denials. Drawing upon Henri Lefebvre’s concept of “third 
space,” she articulates how the destitute shape and claim their own spaces, 
and thereby themselves in the world. They do so, Radović argues, by 
drawing upon both the material and the imaginative resources accessible 
through narrative. 

According to Radovié, postcolonial studies still stumbles over its 
reliance on binaries and/or its promotion of an in-between solution 
to the problem of spatial and communal autonomy. As a result, it fails 
to take into account the “mutually constitutive relations between space 
and identity” (181). Locating the Destitute does the slippery and careful 
work of analyzing space as both a material lack and a metaphor. Drawing 
upon Henri Lefebvre’s concept of “third space,” she articulates how the 
destitute shape and claim their own spaces, and thereby themselves in the 
World. With Lefebvre’s aid, the book explores how Caribbean literature, 
With its common use of spatial symbols, highlights material inequities by 
Way of the social, economic, psychological, and linguistic exclusions that 
a da k postcoloniality. Radovié posits that while literature 
a eas these inequities, it can—by communicating both the 

; nd representation of space—potentially challenge material lack 
and mMaginatively aema aea a dorh 

c paces of belonging. 
make i Looks argument is divided into six well-ordered chapters that 
cussion of Caribbean spaces and identities accessible to both 
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and those who may be engaging with it 


scholars of the region for i 


first time. After an introduction stating the text’s argument, goals = ( 
methodologies, the first chapter offers one of Radovie's greatest contrib, c 
tions, putting pan-Caribbean postcolonial discourse into dialogue wih N 
contemporary spatial theory from Europe. The second chapter illuminate, tl 
the unique particularities of Caribbean spaces and communities that Evade u 
Western (colonial) methods of identification, and thereby undermine ( 
Western pretensions to universality. Following these preliminary discus. sl 
sions, each of the subsequent four chapters analyzes a different Caribbean P 
novel’s use of space as both physical divider and crafted tool of agency "l 
These text-based chapters move from exploring the West’s tradition, ly : 
exclusive conceptions of physical space to the more imaginative and thus : 
inclusive notions of Caribbean cultures. P 
Radović’s first chapter, “Caribbean Spatial Metaphors,” establishes that 5 
the region’s spatial identity and location have always been contested, tor 
between fact and fiction,” and argues that the notion of a third space best 
characterizes Caribbean lived experience (28). The chapter draws upon p 
Caribbean theorists such as Elizabeth DeLoughrey and Edouard Glissant il 
who articulate the region’s difficulty in representing its own reality 1 
within Western classifications of realism that exclude what they cannot L 
account for. Within the Caribbean counter-imaginary, the slave ship, the B 
sea, the archipelago, the island’s landscapes, flora and fauna, weather and 7 
constructed shelters all “maintain their geographical specificity while A 
being transformed into a metaphor (and subsequently an emblem) of k 
cultural location” (38). Radović posits that readers of spatial metaphors i 
in Caribbean literature and theory enter into a network of history and th 
poetics whose metaphors work to create intimate connections betwee! s 


readers and the region, and thereby require readers to care in order 5 
understand. This ambiguous understanding of space as both materialand | f 


metaphor preserves Caribbean history, both what is visible to the West 9 
above the sea and Kamau Brathwaite’s invisible unity beneath it. a 

Chapter two, “A House of One’s Own: Individual and Commit 1 
Spaces in the Caribbean ‘Yard Novel” explains one of the most histor! : 
cally prominent kinds of spaces featured in Caribbean literature. The ae : 
of the yard—at once private and open to the community—has es j 
largely ignored by colonial spatial identifications: “Here the an : 
perceptions of a ‘stranger’ who sees the neighborhood one eri ot 

ol 


re ‘ ` $ ir 
are contrasted to what ‘we; the street dwellers see, in our env! 
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chapter begins by positioning itself alongside the work of 
rary spatial theorists such as Jeff Malpas, Yi-Fu Tuan, Doreen 
d Edward Casey, then goes on to explain how using Lefebvre’s 
theory 0” the production of space will Helens to appreciate protagonists’ 
standing of themselves as impacted by “socioeconomic deprivation” 
ere yard novel features a particularly Caribbean lived experience of 
es space connecting a community rather than reinforcing individual 
vivate ownership. Here, spatial identification takes place outside, “beyond 
the boundaries ofa house,” and challenges the ruling classes’ physical and 
ideological dominance (54). The identities shaped by the yard as opposed 
to the traditional singular house exemplify how postcolonial Caribbean 
people reappropriate space from its colonial configurations. The collective 
identity made visible in the spatial patterns of a yard novel is an “indirect 
plea for visibility and witness that the otherwise outcast and forgotten 
people must claim for themselves” (59). 

Conversely, the yard novel reveals its protagonists’ need for inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and privacy, which destitution denies. Radovié 
illuminates a genealogy of the yard novel that includes Earl Lovelace’s 
The Dragon Can’t Dance, C. L. R. James’s Minty Alley, Roger Mais’s The 
Hills Were Joyful Together, V. S. Naipaul’s Miguel Street, and Joseph Zobel’s 
Black Shack Alley. Images of yards and houses in Caribbean literature make 
visible to the reader what has always existed, the persistent humanity 
of characters in their struggle against material deprivation. Radovié’s 
reading of yard novels clearly demonstrates her argument that space and 
identity are in fact dialectically intertwined. She ends the chapter with 
the suggestion that novels themselves function as “third spaces,” allowing 
ess be understood as both imagined and material. 

ni D6 : , 5 RA ORIN 

it ine VES: Naipaul's A House for Mr. Biswas a the 
aa eooo exclusively on one novel. Through its reading 
letelte ha š this chapter explores how bhermnreaited colonel 
Trie os house can thwart one’s postcolonial ownership of Sele 
& identity ee the material significance of a house, is impact 
atonomy he te effect on the poverty-stricken pee” 
atl Giana i X gues that the value of studying litet rampi 
dispossession hee es in its illumination of characters on fe 
es eae aoe that can then be traced outside of iterature: 
Other Caribbear poy with its spatial setting suggests that, like many 
an authors, Naipaul turns to spatial images to explore the 


(69). The 
contempo 
Massey, an 
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questions of geographic limitation and denied autonomy, which lie at th 
è 


” i 
à E 78). So, while language 
core of the colonial predicament (78). So, See Foe Narrative 


eaae do MALAE the problems of destitution, they serve as critic 
: A 


tools for identifying injustice and making it visible. 
While the chapter references Derek Walcott’s and Homi Bhabha: 
difficulties in identifying Naipaul as a Caribbean writer, one might a 
wonder why Walcott’s “The Antilles: Fragments of Epic Memory” (1997 
does not play a larger role here given its identification of both Naipay 
and his character Biswas as figures who exemplify Indo-Trinidadia 
national exclusion belonging to a historically displaced culture, a “tragic 
reflection of the split between imaginary rootedness and daily destitution” 
(81). Radovié even uses the same term as Walcott in his 1992 Nobe 
Prize acceptance speech and essay in describing Mr. Biswas’s situation, 
arguing that Biswas, unable to own a home, “becomes a fragmented 
series of random biographical facts, which ... never amount to a story” 
(87). Walcott’s “Fragments” or Tiepolos Hound (2000) might, conversely 
have helped to explain his accusation that Naipaul features “no love in 
his books” (91). According to Walcott’s speech, Mr. Biswas and Naipaul 
would both have a legitimate claim to their Caribbean culture in their 
search for belonging by way of their lived experience, and it is precisely 
love that reconstructs and makes whole the Caribbean’s perceived frag- 
mentation. These omissions aside, Radovié’s analysis of Naipaul's novel, 
which demonstrates the difficulty faced by destitute people who wish to 
dismantle poverty with the colonial master’s tools, is thoughtful, detailed, 
and convincing. 
Radovié’s fourth chapter, “Squatters in the Cathedral of the Written 
Word,” analyzes Patrick Chamoiseau’s Texaco and its demonstration o 
two related spatial concepts, Ignasi Solà-Morales Rubió’s terrain vag? 
(unproductive spaces without specific borders) and Michel Foucault’ het- 
erotopia (alternative physical spaces created by exclusion). Chamoiseau 
novel centers on the efforts of a protagonist named Marie-Sophie 
Laborieux to convince an urban planner nicknamed Christ not o 
an old oil refinery. Instead, Laborieux wants Christ to recognize the IVE 
community, as Chamoiseau calls it, a “Creole city” that she and of 
have made by occupying and using the space. The term “Creole” a 
rich history and varies in definition from space to space, but fora a 
Paban ereoliste imiten like Chamoiseau, according to his 1 ee 
Eloge de la Créolité (In Praise of Creoleness) coauthored wit 
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Bernabé and Raphaël Confiant, it refers to a self-recognized claim to 
anigue identity, with multiple origins nek in its mixture and creativity 
i, distinct, legitimate, and whole. Radović s reading of the “Creole City,” 
capitalized so as to distinguish national origin, reveals the rhizomatic 
urban space to be both a destitute reality created by colonial structures 
anda utopian ideal that houses the very Creole reality Caribbean people 
are denied. The survival of this second space, she notes, depends on its 
narration, on how it is itself housed by language and literature. Texaco 

the community is legitimized by being recognized and communicated by 

literature, and “in this way fiction becomes an alternative metaphorical 

space rather than a vehicle of realistic spatial depiction” (106). 

Radović provides some interesting background about the actual 
urban planner who inspired the text, and whom Chamoiseau thanks in 
the novel. As opposed to Mr. Biswas in Naipaul’s novel, the residents of 
Chamoiseau’s Texaco reappropriate their exclusion and manage to own 
their own stories “even as they remain disowned and illegitimate on the 
territory they occupy” (109). Radovié thus argues that Texaco exhibits to 
the reader a third space housing both the imagined and material spatial 
identity ofa community formed in opposition to colonial structures. She 
asserts, moreover, that Laborieux demands a linguistic and spatial recogni- 
tion of Caribbean Creole diversity in the face of such structures in order 
“to make legible what her people cannot read, to conquer back, in space 
and language, the sites that have been denied” (124). In the end, the battle 
for the Creole city is a battle for spatial and linguistic autonomy. Radovié 
again reminds us that while the narrative does not succeed in changing 
the fate of real people and places, it does succeed in making visible “what 
Would otherwise remain silent and buried in official records” (127). 

“Heterotopia of Old Age in Beryl Gilroy’s Frangipani House” is 


ay St 5 8 5 
Radovié’s most sensitive and persuasive chapter. Focusing on the novel’s 


tender characterization of its protagonist, Mama King, whom age has 
tendered destitute, it suggests a widely representative experience of 
obsolescence T 
of the e 
eXistenc 


gain, 


that is simultaneously resistant to rationalization: “Bodies 
Iderly are also the ultimate reminder of those aspects of human 
€ that cannot be brought in line with productivity, quantitative 
ae fee lation: or any rational schedule” (137). Radović identifies 
adone TR of exclusion in Frangipani House, one of spatial captivity 
that “allo old age, and reveals the Western nursing home to be a prison 

“OWS us a critical view of the relationship between the space 
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and identity of the aging and ‘unproductive’ body as it loses if oe 
a ia 


role” (128). Determining a human being’s social identity based on oa 
corporeal use is related, of course, to Hie Caribbean’s history of slaven, 
Ultimately, this chapter proves Radović s argument that “ownership of 
self] means something very different from material possession” (153 
Radović engages Foucault's theories on prohibitive spaces in order a 
clarify their common “goal of containing and policing human exces, by 
means of corporeal control,” suggesting that a society that chooses to put 
its elderly away in homes marginalizes not only their bodies but also their 
experiences, memories, wisdoms, and thus cultural contributions (131), 
When Mama King liberates herself through a combination of physica 
escape and becoming a valued member in a community of beggars, she 
makes visible a path to autonomous personhood for everyone, including 
the reader. Whereas in previous chapters it was easier for the reader to 
identify the destitute as other, here it is much easier for the reader to 
identify with Mama King’s desire to be treated as “somebody” defined 
not by age, class, or gender but by “full and autonomous personhood’ 
(141). This kindhearted heroine actively fights against the loss of her 
self, regardless of the spatial luxury she has been relegated to, and in her 
emancipation celebrates what Radović regards as “a Caribbean version of 
relational identity, evocative of the composite and communal identities 
of yard novels” (148). Mama King’s excess of life and need for social 
connectivity challenges Western ideological structures and proves to 
be successfully postcolonial: she rediscovers herself in “a freely chosen 
heterotopia of destitution” that she creates for herself (151). 
Radovié’s last chapter analyzes the Creole residential space depicted 
in Raphaël Confiant’s L’Hôtel du Bon Plaisir. This chapter examines how 
the novels hotel, owned by three sisters and continually changing ® 
policies, construction materials, and function in relation to individual 
tenants, turns out to be “the most important protagonist of all, showms 
that shared space creates community and shelters its evolving history 
(154). The hotel houses a diverse assortment of people who are dest 
not only because they are poor but also because they have no other site 
of spatial belonging. As a result, they exist outside of the social structu 
that are used to identify them. Radović’s account here of an architect” 
and literary space that houses Caribbean Creole identity draws ue 
wealth of theorists. She brings together the Creolistes of the Francoph 
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bbean, Confiant, Bernabé, and Chamoiseau, with Glissant, Mikhail 
ķtin, Lefebvre, and François Rabelais to explain how the recognition 
actice of creolization in language, architecture 


Car 


Bah i 
and pr eet: , and literature 
challenge Western colonial ideologies that refuse Caribbean reality and 


continue to alienate the region from itself. The Creole novel, as she 


terms it, enables a communicable contestation against Western destitution 


and makes visible the Caribbean’s “cacophonous unity of disparate yet 
mutually intertwined parts” (167). 

The hotel can house its diversity of residents in one space because it 
depends upon constant transformation and respects no existing order; it 
is “spatially constructed creoleness” (172). Radovié thus paradoxically sees 
the hotels burning in a positive light, arguing that this episode reminds 
readers that creoleness always speaks to a culture at risk of losing its 
specificity by being calcified and contained: “the same way life unfolds, 
spontaneous and unpredictable. ...So must the [Creole] novel engage in 
reproducing and preserving the chaotic, lively nature of oral storytelling” 
(175). The role of the writer is to preserve the reality of creoleness in the 
third space accessible by narrative. Any form of liberation from Western 
structures of space and therefore identity must account for political 
and economic independence (the material) and self-identification and 
governance (the imaginative). 

Radovié’s conclusion makes the case for her detailed discussion of 
spatial theory and the production of social space in relation to identity 
asa necessary contribution to postcolonial studies. She argues that “there 
is not enough explicit discussion of the mutually constitutive relations 
between space and identity in those places where the right to spatial and 
communal autonomy has historically been denied and has thus become 
the locus of a struggle for reappropriation” (182). She also reiterates her 
Claims that autonomous selfhood is thwarted by an absence of autono- 
Mous space, and that in order to challenge their exclusion and illegitimacy, 
io ae an alternative symbolic production eee civored 
Oliinate A eee and dependent instead upon oF ee 
ie i sa leaves the RRC with a aes ee e 
refs AN a be revolutionary: “When in me z A age ers, oy 
eters a edge the border and seeks to a 5 by re aing a uy 
wishful d i move must be recognized as a mana one even when its 

agıc remains to operate in words only” (191). 
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Locating the Destitute makes important contributions to both i 
colonial studies and spatial theory, drawing upon a wealth of Wee, 
theorists to intervene in what are often regarded as Postcolonig 
Caribbean concerns. The book will be most helpful to scholars ofan 
theory to whom it will introduce the Caribbean as a model for the eat 
the modern world. It will be less novel for Caribbean scholars, who will 
recognize much of the discussion on plantation systems and creolization 
However, the book invites Caribbean scholars to adopt a more ete 
understanding of how Caribbean identity is conditioned by spatial politie 
and how space is both material and symbolic. Locating the Destitute is T 
important study that not only provides a bridge for spatial theorists tq 
that third space but also a map that leads them to the Caribbean as a site 
for radical transformations, productions, and reappropriations of space in 


the twenty-first century. 


§ 


Allyson Salinger Ferrante is assistant professor in the English department at 
Bridgewater State University, where she teaches courses on pan-Caribbean 
literature, postcolonial literature and theory, and multicultural British literature. 
Her research focuses on literary articulations of creolization that confound and 
work to dismantle the psychological remnants of colonialism. 
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Disarticulate: Language, Disability, and the Narrativ 
rger. New York University Press, 201 


The 


James Be 


Ajitpaul Mangat 


Dm 
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ames Berger's second book has been publish th NINY í sity 
Press's Cultural Front series, which, rather than havimeacthermatic focus, 
develops “new ways of thinking about—and promoting—open and 
egalitarian societies.” As such, his title represents something of a misnomer. 
“The Disarticulate,’ as Berger explains in the book’s helpful introduction, 
was originally “The Dys-/Disarticulate,” before an editorial decision 
to erase the slash so as to avoid confusion. The erasure and subsequent 
reintroduction of this slash, this confusion, this stutter acts as a fitting 
reenactment of the ethical challenges presented by this book, which 
concerns itself with the relationship between the symbolically appre- 
hensible and the not-linguistic, the speaking and the non-speaking. For 
Berger, the figure of the dys-/disarticulate resides, or at least is imagined 
to reside, at the boundary of the social-symbolic, a liminal place where 
there is no adequate terminology. As disarticulate, this figure is “forcibly 
severed from the social fabric, stigmatized, silenced, possibly physically 
dismembered” (2). As dysarticulate, this figure is “blocked from language, 
standing at the convergence of all of language’s impasses: those of injury, 
trauma, neurological variation, socio-political silencing, and the workings 
of language itself as language plots its own aporias.” Figured linguisti- 
cally as the “outside of language” and perceived as the “other,” the dys-/ 
disarticulate foregrounds and problematizes representational strategies 
and ethical considerations. Berger brings a wealth of both professional 
and personal experience to bear on such matters. His first book, After 
the End: Representations of Post-Apocalypse (1999), engaged with the limits 
oflanguage by considering what would be the symbolic remainder after 
tauma, after “apocalypse” His relationship with his two developmentally 
disabled sisters, Susan and Claudia, led him, meanwhile, to reflect on 
i of separation, questions of home and institution, feelings of 
eh oUt, and, ultimately, the issue of care as it relates to those 
a ee and cognitive impairments. Issues of metaphor, trauma, and 
E te this important work, which has much to offer the fields of 
lty theory, literary studies (particularly the study of modernist and 
Postmodern literatur Re e 
rature), and neuroscience. 
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Today, all of us live among the ruins of Babel. The first, Aq 


language purported to be a perfect language, a language that : 
y 5 

things truly, unamb 
term. With the fall of B 
duplicity, multiplicity, jokes, 


the plural” (16). If language W: 3 
after this second fall it became merely conventional, always dependen, 


aird term. According to Berger, if language is tropic, lacking proper 
terms, then “catachresis” should be understood as the general condition 
of language. Catachresis is, for him, the very foundation of language. As 
t of its workings constitutes a great deal of this book 


amic 


Den i amed 
iguously, perfectly. Each term was precisely ą prop 
g i 


abel came the fall into languages, “into ambigui 
puns, lies, translations, fictions, and E ) 

= ; ede in 
as once indexical, truly naming the thi 


ona tl 


such, an accoun 
Berger defines catachresis, or kata-chresis (kata: against; chresis: use), as “an 


abuse of language,” that is, as “the use of the wrong word or of a wor 
with a standard usage in one context dragged into a use against usage in 
another” (28). A good example of this would be the statement “I see 
voice.’ Understood in this way, catachresis takes the common understand- 
ing of metaphor to its extreme. Where metaphor commonly means to 
make an implicit comparison between two different things, summoninga 
term from one context to another, catachresis means “to ‘bear across’... 
from the inexhaustible, and inexhaustibly desired, realm of not-language 
into language” (29). It means to gesture toward the outside of language. 
Accordingly, it is, Berger suggests, catachresis that facilitates the emergence 
of language out of nonlanguage. 

Such an understanding of metaphor as catachresis serves to highlight, 
for Berger, a central problem of a particularly influential strain of thought 
in disability studies—the rendering of all metaphorical use of disability a 
problematic. Although Berger also takes issue with the work of Rosemarie 
Garland-Thomson and Tobin Siebers, his critique emphasizes the work o 
David T. Mitchell and Sharon L. Snyder, particularly Narrative Prosthests: 
Disability and the Dependencies of Discourse (2000). Drawing 0” the 
prevalence of metaphorical uses of disability in literary and filmic narn- 
tives, they suggest that narrative, rather than highlighting the social ope 
polecal dimensions of disability, often employs disability as a metaphor * 
a narrative prosthesis,” that is, as a “crutch upon which literary narrativ 
lean io their representative power, disruptive potential, and na 
insight (49). According to Berger, such a critique of metaphor relies : 
an Aristotelian view of metaphor in which the metaphorical substitu a 
for the actual, true term. According to such a view, if metaphor were 
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represent “something other than itself,” then, the portrayal of disability 
would contain no mide ofimeaning, no ambiguity, and therefore could 
be definitively known “as it really is,” as it is lived, materially. 

Berger posits, however, that metaphor does not work by means 
of simple substitution but instead by the mechanism of catachresis, in 
which “a word is recognized to denote some entity that has not yet 
been adequately conceptualized and that has, at present, no word that 
signifies it” (1 49). Only by understanding metaphor as catachresis can the 
emergence of new perspectives and new knowledge be accounted for. 
While the critique of new perspectives and knowledge in the form of 
bad or unfair aesthetic representations is, for Berger, within the purview 
of disability theory, it does not, for him, dictate a broader critique of 
metaphor. Such a distinction is no small matter as the compatibility of 
disability studies and literary studies is at stake.! The position of disability 
theorists like Mitchell and Snyder understands narrative as affirming 
dominant ideologies through the marginalization or even negation of 
disabled characters. Berger argues, by contrast, that the portrayals of dys-/ 
disarticulate characters are “far more multivalent than straightforward dis- 
ability analyses would seem to allow” (152). Understanding all language as 
figural, as catachresis, allows Berger in this book to explicate how modern 
narratives use the concept of the dys-/disarticulate as a means to critique 
the powerful aesthetic, scientific, and political discourses that construct 
the “degenerate,” “wild child,” and “ideology” of neuroscience. 

In chapter 1, “The Bearing Across of Language: Care, Catachresis, 
and Political Failure,” Berger clearly and forcefully lays out the primary 
conflict that will enliven the readings of dys-/disarticulate figures 
throughout this book: the ways in which the representational tensions 
that construct dys-/disarticulate figures, which are overdetermined by 
discourses from religion to aesthetics to science, problematize their roles 
5 objects of care, particularly in relation to sexuality. While this chapter 
features illuminating readings of Carson McCullers’s The Heart Is a Lonely 
Hunter and Herman Melville’ Billy Budd, it is William Wordsworth’s 

he Idiot Boy” that serves as the ur-text of modern depictions of 
oF neuisticaly and cognitively impaired. For Berger, the boundary 
i a in this literary text is MaC ey conventional means. 
ae ere: the poem’s “idiot protago Johnny, who provides 
oiia form, that a “meta-pherein, or carrying across, from the 
1¢ can take place. Existing in tension with Johnny is the doctor, 
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who, as the agent of aspiring rationality, pursues the elimination OF alter, 
This text seeks, in other words, to maintain and elaborate a Catachreti. 
relation with otherness, and not allow 1t 5 Be absorbed O Philosophicy 
scientific, or political languages of rationality” (53). Berger writes that i 


is familial and communal care that makes Johnny's aesthetics Possible 
Although relationships of care are presented in this story as threatened 
by the disarticulating forces of modernization, such forces are, Berger d 
argues, directed back toward language itself by the dys-/disarticulation Of i 
language, which produces an avant-garde poetics grounded in tradition] a 
Christian ethics. Care is also threatened by the erotic, which must hs ; 
suppressed for the ethical to function in this and the other texts examined 
in this book. Wordsworth’s “The Idiot Boy” thereby exemplifies a number sl 
of features that are made more explicit in Berger’s analyses of modernis 
and postmodern literature: the impaired figure’s (1) marginalization, (2) n 
availability to both projected fantasies by the other characters and textual p 
overdetermination, (3) language functioning as an avant-garde poetics, a 
(4) vulnerability and opposition to the discourses and institutions of it 
modernity, and (5) role as an object of care (37). i 
The following two chapters, entitled “Linguistic Impairment and i 
the Default of Modernism: Totality and Otherness: Dys-/Disarticulate E 
Modernity” and “Post-Modern Wild Children, Falling Towers, and si 
the Counter-Linguistic Turn,” consider how an exit from the systemic tl 
and pervasive forces of modernity can be found. In chapter 2, Berger k 
considers characters diagnosed as degenerate who serve as the objects of n 
genuine forms of care outside the totalizing social-symbolic system. Yet, 38 tl 
Berger shows by reading effectively at the level of form, these attempt a 
at care fail, with these characters ultimately being removed from the P 
social-symbolic order. Stevie from Joseph Conrad’s The Secret Agent, for d 
Instance, espouses a Christian ethics of care that represents “a genuine C 
alternative to the totalizing, self-interested ideologies of modernity” (79): Ñ 
Such an ethics has no place in the novel, however, as Conrad's trademark L 
irony renders a closed system lacking the possibility of any alterity: Care i 


in William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury consists in Caddy's “effors 
to re-articulate [Benjy] into family and social life” (86). The novel ents f 
however, with Caddy, and her burgeoning sexuality, banished and Beny? 
| radical otherness annulled by the Sianiscient narration of part IV. Berg” 
l then reads Robin from Djuna Barnes’s Nightwood in relation tO Stevie 
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så Benjy, 3 pairing he admits is not particularly convincing given that 
these latter characters clearly a from developmental disabilities while 
he can use language but seems unable or unwilling to give an account 
of herself” (1961, 49). What a consideration of this novel allows for is a 
complication of the notion of care, as Robin, unlike Stevie and Benjy, is 
an object of care and desire. The consequences of this mingling of care and 
desire are gestured toward during Robin’s concluding transaction with 
the dog: whereas the rest of the novel employs analogy to emphasize the 
gap between bios and logos, the end eliminates this gap through an absence 
of analogy. If, as this ending signifies, Robin is a way out of the totalizing 
modern social-symbolic order, it is not at all clear to Berger whether what 
she has liberated herself into is a fascist or utopic future. 

Chapter 3 interrogates such a desire for escape from the totalizing 
modern social-symbolic order. Specifically, it considers the responses to a 
period, postmodernity, characterized by a damaged linguistic-social order, 
as represented by the fall of Babel. Not unlike the modern degenerate, 
it is the wild child during this period that embodies a radical alterity 
in relation to such a linguistic-social order. While the Enlightenment 
wild child occupied the liminal space between nature and culture, what 
Berger terms the “post-modern wild child” emerges from within the 
social-symbolic as a hybrid of the natural (the “state of nature”) and 
the biological (genetic and neurological). For instance, Chance in Jerzy 
Kosinski’s Being There is read as being both outside the symbolic and 
mediated by it as a result of growing up both in the garden and in front of 
the television. Postmodern wild children differ from modern degenerates, 
according to Berger, in that they are more explicitly sites of projection, 
products of the fantasies and wishes placed upon them. The role that 
desire plays in this construction is elucidated by contrasting the works of 
Oliver Sacks and Don DeLillo: where Sacks “ignores the role of desire in 
the relations between cognitive and linguistic impairment and culture,” 
DeLillo emphasizes “the desire to imagine wild children with the power 
to redeem us and pull us with them outside the symbolic order” (133). 
DeLillo, through his portrayals of Wilder from White Noise and Tap from 

te Names, emphasizes, according to Berger, that the desire to escape 
tom the traumatic burden of a damaged linguistic-social order can take 


the ff z 
oA Orm not only of transcendence and redemption but also terror and 
lence 
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What is implied in this previous chapter is made maA a 
chapter 4, “Dys-/Disarticulation and 2 ae : that the fe “ a 
dys-/disarticulate is to a great degree the study of trauma, ne i 
to identify points of contact between the fields of disability e ‘n ; 
trauma studies, fields that rose to prominence during roughly the a 


period of time,2 Berger makes perhaps his mosttimelyyand importan i 
intervention in this book’ when he suggests that such a lack of Contact 
arises due to differences concerning (1) the status of the event and (2) 
the politics of representation. Trauma theory emphasizes the event of 
trauma, as a thing that happens with symptomatic Consequences; for 


disability theory, however, trauma is not an actual historical event but 
rather “an ongoing or structural presence in the norm itself—a rupture in ji 
its self-perception” (165). In refusing to theorize the traumatic event, dis- A 
ability theory thereby continues to neglect critical issues of vulnerability, i 
healing, and mortality that follow from an event experienced as traumatic A 
As described earlier, Berger questions disability theory’s suspicion of 5 
metaphor, which, for him, only allows for the most literal, iconoclastic i 
representations of persons with disability. Discussions of trauma, by i 
contrast, necessarily rely on metaphor, specifically catachresis, since there e 
exists no language adequate to signifying the traumatic event. As Berger t 
writes, “The post-traumatic world is an emergence of something from A 
nothing” (166). Berger identifies such limitations inherent to the disability 0 
studies approach in the work of Mitchell and Snyder, arguing that, in their b 
reading of Captain Ahab from Herman Melville’s Moby-Dick, they sugges 5) 
that “people with disabilities can be reduced to the physical evidence of it 
their bodily difference” (2000, 123), such that “physical disability become n 
synonymous in the text with the tragedy of a deterministic fate” (138. te 
Such an analysis focused on Ahab’s physical condition prevents a thought- K 
ful consideration of the trauma that causes this condition. According to s 
Berger, Melville’s novel depicts Ahab’s traumatic moment as generati cl 
a new symbolic system in the form of Ahab’s politics, which allows ee fi 
to rely on a crew in his post-traumatic world. Thus, at those pomi i i; 
contact between the fields of disability studies and trauma studies resides ; 
the dys-/disarticulate, which captains the journey across this divide. i : 

After this brief interlude, chapter 5,“Alterity Is Relative: Inn i 


> . a . C sti 
Eoi Care in an Age of Neuroscience,” returns to the man G 
osed in the previ imagini Bee ic 
p Previous chapters, namely the imagining of radic 


j a Iug x erm 
| in relation to the totalizing ideologies of modernity. What Berger | 
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ie “ideology” of neuroscience continues the work of earlier totalizing 
ideologies: he describes this ideology as an act of disavowal because even 
hough neuroscientists concur that total knowledge of brain/mind is not 
ossible, they still make se totalizing claims.* The ascendance of this 
ideology gives rise to the i model,” which is “the static representation of 
a fluid state [that] claims to provide a picture of the reality of the state 
and to be able to predict future states” (186). Berger contrasts the model 
with “narrative,” which attempts to understand events in time, articulate 
the subjective experience of time in language, and provide knowledge of 
contingency and ambiguity (188). In response to the powerful claims of 
this ideology, contemporary novels, including Mark Haddon’s A Curious 
Incident of a Dog in the Night-Time, Jonathan Lethem’s Motherless Brooklyn, 
and Richard Powers’s The Echo Maker, act as defenses of the novel, of 
narrative.’ In analyzing the neurological disabilities presented in these 
novels—Christopher’s autism, Lionel’s Tourette’s, and Mark’s Capgras 
Syndrome, respectively—Berger too often relies on a deficit-based 
model. Specifically, his understanding of autism draws on the problematic 
idea that the autistic subject lacks a “theory of mind” and, therefore, 
empathy. Yet Berger does affirmatively assert that alterity is relative, that 
these characters fall on a neurological spectrum comprising all people. 
Arriving at the conclusion that contemporary fictions revise the notion 
of radical alterity found in modernist and postmodern literature, this 
book situates degenerates and wild children outside the totalizing social- 
symbolic system. Indeed, Berger suggests that these defenses of narrative, 
In opposing the ideology of neuroscience, revise our very sense of other- 
hess. He ends by making the bold claim that narrative “in neuroscientific 
terms is in fact a truer form of knowledge than the model and . . . the 
ideology of neuroscience would allow,” since narrative accords with the 
“lence of neuroscience in characterizing life as indeterminate, open to 
change, and vulnerable (230) 
eee the self as other to itself as well as figuring the other as other to 
co cs understanding of otherness and alterity presents 
tiba one challenges to re-articulate [the dys-/ hearan], to ar- 
; Practice new forms of care” (230). In the epilogue, “ ‘Language 


In this way, narrative revises otherness, 


In Dj lees À ‘ t 
> Dissolution and ‘A World without Words,” Berger identifies David 
odes 4 y 


Deaf 


Vorld without Words: The Social Construction of Children Born 
a S : $ Seret css 
ıd Blind (1994) as an important influence on his thinking. For 
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Goode, 


ultimate testing [en ie 
emphasizes the insufficiency or even failure of care within 


unchangeable unjust social order, arguing, for Hes that in Haddon; 
Curious Incident all people demonstrate Christopher's ‘failure of empathy 
(206). Significant recent work in critical me studies has, conversely 
questioned “the autism/empathy dichotomy (McDonagh 2013, a 
and even proposed that the autistic subject embodies a different “ethics 
of relation” predicated on an “empathy not explicitly for or Coward the 
human, but with the world in its emergence” (Manning 2013, 152) py 
hoping for better care in the future, affer a social reformation, Berger 
avoids the challenge of actually articulating new, radical modes of caring 
in the present. Alyson Bardsley, in her analysis of Jane Smiley’s Hore 
Heaven, takes up this challenge, and in doing so offers an alternative 
approach. While admitting that Smiley’s “creation of an ideal healing 
circuit of feeling between a horse and her girl” is limited due to being 
an individual solution to a social set of problems, Bardsley still finds this 
“fantasy of healing” to be “a place from which to offer a critique” (2015, 
265). Even with such perceived shortcomings, Berger’s The Disarticulate 
stands as a significant and relevant book in its embrace of our shared 
responsibility to recognize those uncanny bodies, babbles, and echoes that 
demand care. 


a seeming}, 


§ 


Ajitpaul Mangat is a doctoral candidate in the English department at SUNY 
Buffalo. His research interests include British and American modernism, 
disability studies, and the mind-sciences, and his dissertation considers how t 
modernist novel reshapes understandings of the sensory and social experienc 
of neuropsychiatric disability, 


Notes 


1. Berger draws here upon the work of Michael Bérubé who, in we 
arrative” (2005 o isabili j i i 
and Narrative (2005), argues that disability studies’ suggestion to not ae 
the representation of disability as figural threatens to make it “incompa fit 
i a o a 1 e 1 i i 2 
| with the enterprise of professional literary studies, dedicated as so ge be 
is to the interpretation of the figural” (2005, 570). As Berger shows, om 
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nately reintegrates the two, concluding that “rereading narrative from the 


of disability studies . . . is to try and learn what makes all reading 
ation possible” (576). 


ultimate 
yerspec tive 
and self-represent 
> perger points out that two ore defining books in these fields, Cathy 
pais Unclaimed Experience (1996) and Rosemarie Garland-Thomson’s 
pxiraordinary Bodies (1997), were released just a year apart. 


3, For a useful summary of Berger's position, see his entry on “Trauma” in 
Keywords for Disability Studies (2015). 


4. In “Freud and the Matter of the Brain: On the Rearrangements of 
Neuropsychoanalysis” (2013), Nima Bassiri finds that the adage “you are your 
brain” (108) underlies much neuroscientific research today. 


5, For recent readings of modern narratives in terms of neuroscience, see the 
special edition of Modern Fiction Studies entitled “Neuroscience and Modern 
Fiction” (2015). 
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The Temptation of Despair: Tales of the 1940s, by Werner Sollors, oe 
University Press, 2014. 400 pages. 


Jeffrey Mehlman 


The Temptation of Despair: Tales of the 1940s, the title of Werner Sollor 
distinguished volume devoted to the immediate post—world war periodin 
Germany—that is, the last five years of the decade—manages to be both 
vague and lurid. Its strangeness, moreover, 1S linked to the fact that for 
all the focus the author brings to the years of the American Occupation 
of Germany, the title itself is borrowed from a French Catholic novel by 
the eminent right-wing polemicist and sometime celebrant of radial 
anti-Semitism, Georges Bernanos. The novel, published in 1926, is Sons h 
soleil de Satan (whose second section is titled “La Tentation du désespoir’), 
and it periodically resurfaces in Sollors’s book as if to say that German 
history at its most tragic was in fact written within the medium of French 
literature, specifically by way of its obsession with Bernanos’s novel. 

A first example is Wintergewitter (Winter Thunderstorm), the little- 
known novel by Kurt Ihlenfeld of a mass escape of German refugees from 
Silesia, fleeing the advancing Soviet army after the war. At a key juncture, 
the novel’s protagonist waxes lyrical on his desire to meet Abbé Donissan, 
the fictive country priest whose encounter, under “Satan's sun,” with evil 
in Bernanos’s “La Tentation du désespoir” had “entered him more deeply 
than many a real person whose path he crossed every day” (130). That the 
Catholic, sometime royalist Bernanos of 1926, that is, should resurface in 
a novel of World War II as a guide to the dilemmas of democratizing 4 
defeated Germany after the war and do so to the point of gracing Weme 
Sollors’s book with its title is anomalous indeed. 

Or take the more familiar, politically reprehensible—a 
renowned—figure of Carl Schmitt, the theorist of the “state of excepto 


ée 7 i 
and “crown jurist” of the Third Reich, whose “denazification Ws : 
ollors’s volume: 


nd intellectual) 
n 


he 


war offers the substance of a gripping chapter in S 
begins with an epigraph quoted from a Schmitt diary entry of July © i 
that reads as follows: “Apathetic, depressions, listless and indifferent) 
lying around, a feeling of decline and destruction. There is only oni i 

can wake me up and strike me: Bernanos, and even he only wit t 
Satans Sun” (153). Once again,and in a way that seems tO orient 2c” 
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shopte the cp eemene a Space fom Germany to Bernanos’ northern 
France) but also 1n ime (from pre- to post-Hitlerian) is striking. 
That temporal displacement Opens up the interesting question of 
what precisely Bernanos was Imagining in the postwar period on which 
Sollors concentrates. The answer is intriguing. The French author’s final 
work, The Dialogues of the Carmelites which may be more familiar to the 
rader as the libretto of Poulenc’s opera of the same name, stages the 
martyrdom—at the guillotine—of a group of Carmelites in 1794. The 
episode had been interpreted in 1931 by Gertrud von le Fort, Bernanos's 
German source, as the final sequence of the French Revolution, but more 
incriguingly still, in an intuition that harmonizes enigmatically with the 
resonance established by Sollors between the prewar Bernanos text of 
his title and the postwar world which is the subject of his book, as the 
embodiment of a very contemporary “fear of dissolution of a moribund 
age (pre-Hitlerian Germany)” that she would proceed (in The Song at the 
Scaffold) to transpose retroactively into the French eighteenth century 
once she had happened upon the episode of the martyred Carmelites 
while browsing in the archives of the Munich University Library (44-45). 
The source of Bernanos’s drama of religious martyrdom at the 
hands of an apparatus of state terrorism, the Revolution, that is, was 
rife with an anticipation of the tragedy that would befall the Jews, the 
catastrophe whose afterlife is at the core of Sollors’s oddly vague subtitle, 
Tales of the 1940s. At the heart of Les Dialogues des Carmélites, on the 
other hand, is a Carmelite’s humiliating flight “into the very heart of 
fear itself” (65) and the transformative virtue of that very fear through 
the mystery of Grace. ... Which is why the title of the major polemical 
work that Bernanos was writing even as his source, Gertrud von le Fort, 
was speculating on the collapse of Germany in 1931, is of particular 
interest. La Grande peur des bien-pensants, the Great Fear—or panic—of 
the conventionally minded (or the politically correct), features a reference 
to the central mystery of Les Dialogues des Carmélites, the emotion of fear, 
audits the French Revolution, the “grande peur” being a reference to the 
Panic of the Peasant class at the beginning of the Revolution. 
z po the object of that panic in Bernanos’s polemic of 1931, it 
Political aa other than radical anti-Semitism and the transformative 
m it might possess. The book is a biography in praise of 
2iSemin master, Edouard Drumont, the patron saint of left-wing 
m of a variety that the politically conventional of the day 
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os too timid to embrace. One final elementen 
d childhood)— joining Bernanos EEI md 1945 n 
n of the Dialogues, will clinch the case. The Car r N 
protagonist is humiliated by her fear of martyrdom; the would-be ha by 
Drumont’s anti-Semitic publishing enterprise, the famboyant Marquis A 

Morès, organizer of a cattle empire in North Dakota and eventually ofthe k 
butchers of La Villette in Paris into an anti-Semitic gang, is humiliated È pe 


seemed to Bernan 
humiliée (humiliate 
year of compositio 


Clemenceau, who arranges a loan for the gambler Morès from the Jewish ; 
financier (and soon-to-be villain of the Panama scandal) Cornélius Hee í 
before publicizing the fact in his newspaper, L’Aurore. E 
Bernanos himself would eventually break with Franco (and Fascism) i 
and back the Resistance during the war, but he subsequently insisted thx e 
there was not a word he published that would not have been endorsed A 
by his maftre Drumont. It would eventually fall to Maurice Clavel, the in 
philo-Semitic Catholic gauchiste leader of the nouveaux philosophes in pr 
the 1970s to repeat Bernanos’s gesture, claiming that there was notawod | ey 
that he wrote that did not bear the imprint and inspiration of his master, fill 
Bernanos. in 
It will be claimed that the invocation by the reviewer of Bernanos— Al 
on the basis of what may be no more than Sollors’s decorative use of his a 
name—as structuring presence of a whole swathe of French literature ha 
in the twentieth century, has led us astray from the discussion of a book th 
devoted to the German-American period of 1945—1950. Indeed the dis 
author, who is Henry and Anne Cabot Professor of English and African- Tr 
American Literature at Harvard and coeditor, with Greil Marcus, of A At 
New History of American Literature, invokes that very history as providing Tat 
a model for The Temptation of Despair. Chapters in the recent book, like 
those in the history, have as their point of departure specific dates. (Thus tio 
the first chapter, on the last day of the war in Germany—or the first © y 
r 


the peace—is headed “March 29, 1945.”) The author plays nicely with the 
thwarted punctuality of just such dates, lived experientially by Germans m 


the precarious undecidability of just when to hoist a white sheet: t0° en a 
might make one guilty of treason and fit for execution; too late mig! 7 
brand one as an opportunist and thus untrustworthy. But the organizis i 
role of punctual dates is common to this volume and to the New H : 

al l 


of American Literature—almost as though the book wanted to exc hat an 
i th 
forgotten chapter of American literary or cultural history: Except wis fto 
A J si ates 
the model of history based on interpretative chapters tied to dat 
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originally the achievement of French literary history. It was forged for A 
vy History of French Literature for its publisher, Harvard University Press, 
ae editor, Denis Hollier. 
y Į mention the fact not to claim priority for the French literary 
pistory (over the American one) but in order to illustrate the anomalous 
pertinence it bears to the role WO liere seen Sollors ascribe to a French 
fee Le Tentation du désespoir, the central section of Sous le soleil de 
Satan —in his German-American history. 

There does, of course, remain the empirical richness (or not) of 
whatever can be mounted on the scaffolding of such a history. Sollors 
writes well, for instance, about the “Displaced Persons” of the postwar 
period, particularly about the “stench of overripe death” as it surfaces 
in the fiction and reportage of Zelda Popkin. But one feels far removed 
in such pages from the great tradition of American prose. The French 
professor in me yearns, reading him, for the brilliance of Cynthia Ozick’s 
evocation of postwar displaced persons in her novel Foreign Bodies, the 
filthy “pigeons of the Marais” picking at garbage on the rue des Rosiers 
in Paris. And then one recalls that Foreign Bodies is a rewrite of The 
Ambassadors, with the irresistibility of the woman in Paris that keeps 
a young American from returning to his family in the United States 
having less to do with sophistication or sensuality (as in James) than with 
the intoxicating virtue of the extreme of abjection known by certain 
displaced persons making their way westward through postwar Europe. 
True, Ozick, my counterexample to Popkin on displaced persons, is 
American, and writing a good deal later than James, but it is still Paris, 
nther than a German city, that does the trick. 

l There is another dimension of the originality of this book’s aspira- 
tions. I refer to the author's periodic recourse to sections in italics in 
Which he writes episodes of his own childhood amid the ruins of postwar 
Frankfurt. For this is a rather original memoir, a book of self-analysis 
m which cultural history becomes a medium through which to better 
Understand Oneself. There are moments of traumatic impact, of “difficult 
Bee ol insertion” (47), to use a phrase of Sollorss whose analytic 
ths Rue be appreciated: for example, the author's mother fending oft 
T m Maco practicing gang rape by holding her two-year-old 

ure author of the book) close to her; or the death of his sister 


and or. í nee! 
fom ather during the long trek of a “population transfer” westward 
Uesia. 
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rost enlightening italicized episodes in the book re] 
an escape hatch through which to emerge fron 
guilt by way of the perception of the a 
internal contradiction. This had everything to do with a racially e 
army pretending to forcefully rout out racial injustice in the land it i 
conquered. In a word, he perceived that blacks were to white American 
what Jews were to Germans. The episode ina novel by William Gardner 
Smith that entails the pleasure of interracial swimming at Wannsee beach 

£ 


The n 
child’s discovery of 
crushing sense of German 


ate to the 


seems emblematic. Sollors early on identifies with black Gls, Warmin 
to the “coolness” of the relaxed posture that he began imitating. Th, 
suggestion of an “all-male family romance” (217), in which he could 
imagine himself the son ofa black GI, plainly served as an impetus along 
the career path the author would choose: an allegiance to black American 
culture as a vehicle of decency, but also of self-respect. 

The book is rife with sharp insights, particularly relating to photo- 
graphs and films. The unsettling reversal of war’s end is nicely captured 
by narrating the evolving interpretation of the iconic photograph ofa 
well-dressed child walking down a country path in Germany, averting 
his gaze from the (probably Jewish) corpses strewn on the side of the 
road. One thinks that the opposition is between the Jews (destroyed) and 
a German child (with the future ahead of him). And then one discovers 
that the apparently prosperous child is a Dutch Jew, the remainder of 
whose life Sollors proceeds to narrate. And one learns of the violence 
the photographer of those corpses at the side of the road was sure he was 
doing when submitting them in his photo to aesthetic constraints. 

There are lines in the chapter on the denazification of Carl Schmitt— 
who is probably the most intellectually eminent individual discussed in 
the book, but whose eminence leaves Sollors, by his own admission (the 
price of decency?), perplexed—that allow one to glimpse his stature chus 
Schmitt’s admission that he has the “blood of an intellectual adventurer 
And he elaborates: “Yes, that’s how thoughts and insights arise- Į accept 
the risks. I always pay the bill” (174). (Here, one suspects, the German 
has the upper hand in relation to the French, who frequently accept we 
risks, but don’t always pay the bill.) Or consider a line quoted by oe 
E German out of Schmitt’s Ex Captivitate Salus: “Der Feind ist n i 
Ee Frage als Gestalt” (3501.92). Once one gives a strong readin 
Gestalt,” one discovers in Schmitt a concise definition of phobia. Jay? 

Perhaps the book's best chapter—in its erudition and in its disp). 


Aft 


humor—i : ; 5 PS yretgn A 
or—is on the filmmaker Billy Wilder’s masterpiece, 4 Forelg 
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The film’s various plot transformations enact a kind of denazification 
f its audience. The plot Pivots on the affairs of Johnny, a GI in postwar 
any, played by a matinee idol of the day, and oscillating between a 
former Nazi lounge lizard played by Marlene Dietrich and a straightlaced 
American congresswoman played by Jean Arthur. To say as much, of 
course, is to go a long way toward deflating the moralizing cant of much 
of the anti-Fascist rhetoric of the postwar period. (Perhaps the proper 
analogy to Dietrich for an American-bred child of the same era would 
be Hedy Lamarr as Delilah in Samson and Delilah.) Or as Dietrich (who 
was, of course, a fervent anti-Nazi) puts it in the film: “I have a new 
Führer now. You! Heil, Johnny” (276).The entire sequence, moreover, is 
informed by Wilder’s perception in the film that bringing democracy to 
the Germans after the war was like handing a glass of water to the vill 
drunk. 

“Heil, Johnny,’ the Dietrich line from the Wilder film, goes about 
as far as the book goes in broaching the relation between politics and 
the unconscious. For it and much more, we can only be grateful to 
Wilder and Sollors. But Sollors, we have suggested, has also given us 
another version of the unconscious in the Bernanos motif that appears to 
structure his book. That configuration, as we have suggested, takes us on 
an emphatically French itinerary from Bernanos, the disciple of the arch 
anti-Semite Drumont, to his own about-face at the time of the Spanish 
Civil War, to the postwar philo-Semitic disciple of Bernanos, Maurice 
Clavel, and the era of French Judeophilia that his thought seemed to usher 
in. That the Mébius strip thus configured might just as well unwittingly 
offer the wherewithal to understand the contradictions of many a life 
West of the Rhine (or even of the Atlantic) is an indication of some of 
the stakes in Sollors’s remarkable volume. 
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Beckett in Purgatory: “Unspeakable” Watt 
d the Second World War 


an 
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I, Canto III of the Inferno, just outside the gates of Hell, Dante is 
overwhelmed by a cacophony of cries, “such a commotion of groans 
and wails of woe . . . outlandish tongues, and accents doloroso” that 
he weeps “from sheer bewilderment.” “Master, what noise is this?” the 
overwhelmed poet asks (Carson 2002, 23-25). These, Virgil tells him, are 
the neutral souls who chose their own good rather than a side when it 
came to conflict. Their punishment is eternal envy of the decisive ones, 
eternal babble, and eternal censorship (not to speak of hornet stings). The 
neutral souls are scorned by both mercy and justice, and though they 
will cry out interminably, Virgil says, they are not to be spoken of again. 
Dante’s work is an important point of reference for Samuel Beckett. 
As Daniela Caselli has shown, references to the Divine Comedy pepper 
the Beckett canon, creating an important intertextual conversation that 
expands our understanding of each (2006, 2-3). Most recently, the 2014 
Faber publication of Echo’ Bones, the final episode of Belacqua Shua’s 
career, has taken readers into the afterlife of the protagonist of More Pricks 
than Kicks (1934).“Echo’s Bones” “is a nightmare,” Charles Prentice wrote 
to Beckett in 1933, rejecting the story from the volume: “Just too terribly 
Persuasive, It gives me the jim-jams” (quoted in Nixon 2014, xii). At the 
tnd of the story, the Alba, commanding a submarine of the dead, gives 
Belacqua up “to hell?’ and Beckett gives him up to indolence, to his 
ie of literal fence-sitting: neutral, going nowhere (Beckett 
, ol)! 
tees engagement with purgatory also plays out in an earlier 
AN ee Watt (1953). Trying to read it may gn give you the 
n D and its unlikely that anyone since the typesetter has actually 
tions A single word. The novel is so riddled with lists and repeti- 
example, the two-page catalog devoted to the daily alterations 
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al appearance, in which “one day” he is “tall, fat 

xt thin, small, flushed and fair,’ on and on thin 
each possible permutation, “to mention only the figure, stature, a. x 
hair’—that even the most devoted reader might be tempted to o 
(Beckett [1953] 2011, 209, 211).? In format alone, that is, the book a 
nearly unreadable, and, like Dante in eee ll; one is tempted to wee 

from bewilderment at the cacophonic text.” To read Watt, then, is to be 
aware of reading as particularly difficult work, a sort of purgatorial ae 
that must be suffered through in order to come out the other side, at the 
end of the book. 

This quest has long extended to the critical industry’s attempts 
to make sense of this problem novel in the Beckett canon. Unlike 
Murphy (1938) and Molloy (1951), Beckett's major prose works written 
immediately before and after it, Watt is rarely even found on a course 
syllabus (what instructor would dare?). It appears in the Beckett oeuvre 
like a missed step: the last novel he wrote in English, the first he wrote 


in Mr Knott’s physic 
and dark, and the ne 


in France. Confusing its position further is the fact that Watt, though 
written during the Second World War, was not published until 1953, and 
so appeared to the public after Godot (1952) and the first two novels in the 
Trilogy had already begun to shape the author's critical reception. Writing i 
to George Reavey in 1947 when he was seeking help getting the novel ; 
published, Beckett described Watt as “an unsatisfactory book, written in í 
dribs and drabs, but it has its part in the series, as will perhaps appear in ; 
time” (Beckett 2009, 55). 

If Watt is an unsatisfactory book, in this essay I offer a way © 
approach its unreadability as a deliberate attempt to articulate the ( 
unspeakable trauma of World War II.4 Beckett’s caution that Watts “place Q 
would “appear in time” has a stronger resonance when one considers that 
the novel’s own historical time is often left unacknowledged by those who l 
attempt to “place” it. Critical studies of Watt typically offer poststructu \ 
interpretations that don’t consider it as a novel of the Second World l 
War, and as an Irish novel in particular. Such readings, reflecting 4 long \ 
standing critical tendency to universalize the characters and settings © € 
Beckett's late work, seem mismatched with Watt, a wartime novel fa i 
embodying the transition between Beckett’s mor “Trish” prewat A ; 

ir 


end, an addendum jokes, “For all the good that frequent depar 
Ireland had done him, he might just as well have stayed there 

Offering a compelling reading of Watt as a traumatic text, 4 pl i 
testimony of an impossible event,” Jonathan Boulter, for OF) 


” { W 21 }) a 
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„niversalizes the text nearly to the point that it becomes more, rather 


shan less, perplexing (2008, 106). He writes, “Watt, finally, is a deeply 
melancholic story about the impossibility of knowing the Other and the 
effects on the self of the recognition that events and people may always 
exceed one’s interpretive grasp” (107). Perhaps because his major focus is 
Beckett's postwar writing, Boulter reads Watt as entirely detached from 
historical circumstance. But where later texts like The Unnamable (1958) 
may offer themselves more easily to such interpretations, Watt is insistent 
on and even mimetic of its setting’s place and time. Tellingly, Boulter 
ends his discussion of Watt by stating that in it, “Beckett’s true task—to 
find . . .a ‘literature of the unword’—is partially realized” (2008, 107), 
an indication that, like so many readers, Boulter js really reading Watt 
just to establish “its part in the series” of Beckett’s philosophy (Beckett 
2009, 55). Working in a similar vein, Stan Gontarski argues that Watts 
“textual anomalies and signals of incompletion . . . suggest irresolution 
and negation, textual and aesthetic, and so anticipate the epistemological 
crises that dominate Beckett’s subsequent work” (2010, 9). In contrast, 
I see Watt not so much as anticipating epistemological crisis as enacting 
it. Read in its historical context, Watt becomes not only an exercise 
in the development of the mature Beckett but an attempt to enact the 
impossibility of wartime epistemology. If it is a “doubled testimony of an 
impossible event,” that impossible event is World War II, and its impossible 
Witnessing maps onto its Irish setting: the country that missed the war. 
Set in a recognizable facsimile of south County Dublin, Watt at first 
glance might appear unconcerned with the war that raged during its 
composition, in which Ireland was declared neutral. Such an appear- 
ice, though, depends on the dubious common notion that, as Edna 
Longley puts it, the experience of the Second World War was “alien” to 
Irish literature, that Ireland’s wartime neutrality somehow neutralized 
War content for Irish writers (1988, xiii). In fact, like much of Ireland’s 
literature written between 1939 and 1945, Watt is intensely concerned 
with Wartime epistemology, to the point that, with its historical position 
cided, Many of its major concerns are rendered illegible. Wart is a prob- 
condi ok formally and critically—because it reflects a problematic 
vae N impossibility of witnessing trauma, from both within and 
ihe “R vhen it is read as a purely philosophical text or a logic game, 
el unsatisfying: bits of the novel are illuminated, but the text 
rae et a puzzle. But considered as a pärgatoin allegory oi 
hg aa the design of the book becomes clear. In Watt, Beckett’s 
~ NS intertextual relationship with Dante and Purgatory meets 
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a cultural moment in which Purgatory became a trope for imaginin 
he Irish governments euphemism for a war Ñ 


“the Emergency,” tl : Rees 
j idi it scorned to call it PE 
so committed to avoiding that it scorn y name> With ie 


3 Re 
“hell” of real war just across the sea, Ireland’s Emergency would always 
remain purgatory by comparison. If, as Beckett puts it in his essay, “Dante 
Joyce,” “Hell is the static lifelessness of Untelieve 


_.. Bruno. Vico . e 
viciousness” and “Paradise is the static lifelessness of unrelieved immacuh. 


tion.’ then “Purgatory, a figure for Ireland’s Emergency, would be A 
food of movement and vitality released by the conjunction of these ty 
elements” (1983, 22).A decade after these comments on Work in Progress 
Beckett’s concept of a “non-directional” purgatory made it a productive 
space in which to experiment with language in wartime (33). Accounting 
for Watt's historical situation, then, reveals it as not only an experimental 
precursor to Beckett’s great works of the 1950s but as a key text in the 


Was 


late-modernist literature of war. 

Keeping in mind Beckett's caution in that same essay, that “the danger 
is in the neatness of identifications” (1983, 19), I suggest that Purgatory 
offers a paradigm through which to productively read Watt.° If Dante is 
the poet of trauma, par excellence, a witness, who, though he may weep, 
produces a legible report of ultimate suffering, Watt is left at the gates 
of hell, lost in cacophony. Moreover, while Watt is distinctly purgatoridl, 
thinking of it in relation to Canto III of the Inferno also illuminates the 
novel’s historical frame: just as the neutral souls are present but unspoken 
of in Dante’s text, there are clear traces of the war in Watt, yet, as in the 
Ireland of its setting, the war is also muted, hidden from view—just what 
the Irish Free State’s policies of neutrality and censorship intended to 
accomplish.’ It is thus not that Watt ignores the Second World War but 
that it enacts the Irish experience of it, as if observing Virgil's admonition 
about neutral souls: “Let’s not speak of them; but let us look, and go from 
hence” (Carson 2002, 50-51). The failures of Watts structural element 
and its sabotage of readability work together, reflecting the suffering 0 
those forced to wait in silence for a war to end, and critiquing the policy 


> « a Irish 

of transparent “neutral language” adopted by the Emergency-®"3 [ris 
Free State.’ 

igh 


Unlike Dante, however, who travels down to hell and back up ae 10 
p) i s 5 zes I 
Paradise, emerging to tell the tale, the unreadable Mr Watt makes 
a ek ers » hon 
progress. If the novel’s aim is to tell the story of Watt’s service 10 the hom 


. > . ole 

of Mr Knott—his arrival, his work below stairs, and his term as Kn of 
. p . > G B 

upstairs valet—then the telling is most unsatisfactory. What lens va 
is den 


plot appear are related out of order, and character development} 
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peckett in Purgatory: “Unspeakable” Wart and the Second World War 

ng Though privy to an erie series of lists and conjectures, the reader is | 
Vas left continually in the dark as to why, for example, Watt is there in the first | 
he place, who Knott is, wi q duration Watt remains, and where, exactly, he ! 
ays goes upon leaving. een and again, the reader is told, “Watt did not know 

nte what had happened” (W 74). He cannot Interpret Knott or his home, and 

red all the incidents that occur in the book seem to him “incidents that is to 

h- say of great formal brilliance and indeterminable purport” —not unlike 

% the novel itself. Where Mr Watt fails, Watt fails also, in the sense that it 

Wo does not provide what is easily recognized as a satisfactory novelistic 

ess, experience. As Beckett venes of Joyce’s “non-directional” purgatory in 

ive Work in Progress, in Watt there is “neither prize nor penalty; simply a series 

ng ofstimulants to enable the kitten to catch its tail” (1983, 33). One of the 

ital effects of this purgatorial stimulus is the strange language of Watt, always 

he on an interminable chase for meaning. The language games in Watt are 


more than ludic Cartesianism: they are traces of Beckett’s own experience 
ger of the war. 


ary Famously preferring “France in war to Ireland in peace,” Beckett 

ath intended to spend the war in Paris, but through his translation work in 

ep, the Resistance cell Gloria SMH, he found himself (along with his partner, 

tes Suzanne Déchevaux-Dumesnil) on the run from the Nazis when his cell 

‘al was betrayed (quoted in Shenker [1956] 1999, 161). Written, as Beckett 

the told Reavey, “in dribs and drabs, first on the run, then of an evening after 

cell the clodhopping, during the occupation,” Watt is very much a product 

the of war and disjuncture (2009, 55). Stan Gontarski has called the resulting 

hat manuscript “the white whale of Beckett studies, a mass of documentation 

‘to that defies attempts to make sense of it” (2010, xi). The same might be | 

but said of the published novel itself, a disarranged, or deranged, text that | 

jon į Constitutes a trace of Beckett’s war experience. As I will hope to demon- | 

om strate, then, if Watts unreadability and encodedness are the languages of 

nts Irish neutrality, they are also the languages of post-traumatic stress and 

of the Resistance spy. Í 

icy Two critics have compellingly historicized Watts “resistant” language 

jsh s * product of Beckett’s engagement with the war. In a chapter titled 
Watt: The Language of Resistance / The Resistance of Language,” 

igh nl Perloff connects Watt and Sam’s bizarre conversations with the 

no H € system used by Beckett’s cell in the French Resistance: “The furtive 

me foe between Sam and Watt,” Perloff suggests, “recall the meetings . . . 

i ig “te the cut-outs’ exchanged coded information” (1996, 137). Beckett’s 

D Spi ™ Gloria SMH was to facilitate the transmission of knowledge from 

jed. Ples in Franc z 


€ to military intelligence in London. Speaking both perfect 
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3 i e [ri an was brought i ; 

French and native English, the Irishman e to translate the 
scraps and bits of “cut-out” intelligence and transcribe it into English 
aps 2 a A ; 
prose for transportation to Britain (Knowlson 1996, 282), Considerin 
this, it is difficult not to see the connection between the translation ee 
0 “ <j AIC, r 3 VAT? K 

of the Resistance agent “Sam Irlandais”? and that of W at's Narrator Sam 
who translates Watt’s cryptic and broken-up utterances into the English 
language narrative of Watt. With its long, often pages-long, Sentences 


composed of seemingly endless dependent clauses, Watt appears burdened 


by a syntax of endless deferral, a language that seems self-censored, unwill. T 
ing to speak. Also historicizing Watt to explore its resistant language, James ti 
McNaughton reads the novel as “a critique of Irish neutrality” (2010, hi 
51). Arguing that the novel contains “traces” of the war encoded in it th 
language, such as the phrase, “a day’s march,” McNaughton proposes tha d 
“Becketts quirky methods of containing European war generate what y 
might be called the propaganda of apathy” (52, 51). Reading Watt along- la 
side the diaries and notebooks Beckett made during his time in 1930s ( 


Nazi Germany, McNaughton sees its linguistic contortions as evincing $s 
the bourgeois search for comfort in lieu of truth (50). In considering th 
Watt's resistant language in relation to the Second World War, Perloff and s 
McNaughton thus introduce important readings of the novel, though a 
neither accounts for that resistant language’s relation to trauma. Certainly, a 
Watt's fraught language is a response to the strange pressures war puts on y 
language, opening space (as George Orwell and Theodor Adorno have z 
argued) for a seductive propaganda that, like espionage and code, requires 
special reading skills.!° But just as it alters language, war also alters the = 
people who survive it, and Watts resistant language—Mr Watt's search for a 
“semantic succour” —is also a trace or scar of wartime trauma (W 83). we 
One of the more telling traumatic traces in the text is Watt’s come ie 
encounter with the Galls, father and son, who come “all the way from m 
town, to choon the piano” (70). The Galls’ visit turns sinister after they Ga 
depart, having concluded that “the piano is doomed. . . . The pian are 
also. . . . The pianist also” (70, 72)."' For, like a half-remembered rune, pel 
incident of the Galls, or Watt’s memory of it, persists. The incident 3 aft 
not ended, when it was past, but continued to unfold, in Watt's head, ie gra 
beginning to end, over and over again” (72). This is no simple ee syr 
remembering an event; moreover, it distresses Watt intensely and, it se® hs 
to him, unreasonably: 
d not kno ha 


What distressed Watt . . . was not so much that he di oe v of 
what had happened, for he did not care what had happ®! 
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Be 


a thing that was nothing had happened, with the utmost formal 

distinctness, and that it continued to happen, in his mind . . . and 
fit] revisited him in such a way that he was forced to submit to it 
all over again, to hear the same sounds, s 


ee the same lights, touch 
the same surfaces, and so on. 


... If he had been able to accept 
it, then perhaps it would not have revisited him, and this would 


have been a great saving of vexation, to put it mildly. (76) 


The visit of the Galls reads as a traumatic event. Their “fugitive penetra- 
tion” into the Knott estate is something Watt cannot quite grasp, “so that 
he could neither think of [such events], nor speak of them, only suffer 
them, when they recurred” (70, 79). Consistent with Cathy Caruth’s 
definition of trauma “as the response to an unexpected or overw 


helming 
violent event or events that are not fully grasped as they 


occur, but return 
later in repeated flashbacks, nightmares, and other repetitive phenomena” 


(1996, 91), the experience of the Galls’ galling visit slips 


away, impossible 
to witness. Watt’s encoding of this visit from the 


piano tuner, something 
that really ought to seem like “nothing,” exemplifies how the novel 
y s 8 


censors and subverts traumatic experience. But Beckett's customarily 
sardonic humor, in the tuner’s proclamation of general “doom,” hints at 
something much darker beneath the surface. Just as, as Caruth formulates 
it, trauma “simultaneously defies and demands our witness,” Watt needs to 
tell the story in order to be “able to accept it,” but he finds himself unable 
to speak (Caruth 1996, 5: W 76) 

For Watt, the piano tuning itself was “nothing,” both because of its 
essential banality and because it is impossible to retell and thus endlessly 
recurring. Likewise, Beckett’ hiding in Roussillon from 1943 to 1945 
Was a time of nothing happening, years of nothing happening, but it was a 
terrifying nothing, scored by hunger, fear of discovery, physical discomfort, 
and boredom (Knowlson 1996, 291-309). That Watt experiences the 
Galls’ visit as “nothing” thus suggests that even the “nothings” of wartime 
ate traumatic, playing on and on in their own terrifying ways. With its 


Perpetual march of dependent clauses, this section of Watt forces, clause 
after clause, near 


stammatica] ne 
Syntax of Watt 
guage that 


-nothingness upon the reader as well—an unfolding, 
ar-nothing that keeps on happening. In this way, the defiant 
literalizes what Caruth describes as the voice of trauma, “a 
i defies, even as it claims, our understanding” (1996, 5). 
p uring World War Il, “nothing” is precisely what appeared to be 
(a si . pi ` . 
i p Mng in the neutral Irish Free State. The government’s policy 
sor} = r 5 ~ : 
“Ting reports of persecution and cruelty from across occupied 
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Europe “for fear of eliciting unneutral sympathy” (O Drisceoil 1996 
3 D, 


121) meant that in the Irish press, there were no concentration a o gi 
no massacre at Katyn, no Bataan death march or Burma railway, y ! 
firebombing of civilian Dresden. !? Experiencing the Second World Wi, i 
through the filter of Irish neutrality thus made Ireland’s island isolation 3 
feel quite profound. In That Neutral Island, her 2007 cultural history P F 


Emergency-era Ireland, Clair Wills portrays Irish wartime intellectual A C 
a “static generation, cut off from the real world,” a remove “intensified by 


the strict censorship of printed news and other media” (2007, 8). As i se 
the static Ireland of the Emergency, in Watt’s story “nothing” appears to of 
happen, and this nothing happens in a resolutely parochial world—fy] cc 
of gossip, verbal Hibernicisms, and markedly devoid of women, except cl 
as occasional sexual objects. Although, like those of Molloy and Godoy, cl 
the setting of Watt appears both Irish and insistently ahistorical, traces er 
of the Second World War do persist in Watt, as do strong indicators that If 
its purgatorial otherworld is actually a veiled version of Ireland in the su 
late thirties and early forties. While Beckett himself did not experience se 
the Emergency firsthand, being in a real emergency of his own, Mr Watt CO 
appears to do so, and Beckett’s years of hiding in Roussillon, spent at 26 
agricultural labor with little contact with the outside world, must have Ire 
borne a strong resemblance to life in rural Emergency Ireland. so 
Watt’s physical lameness is symptomatic of the general stagnation of We 

his environment, and the novel, particularly its first and final sections, reads 
as a diagnosis of the decline of Anglo-Irish culture in the Free State, in in 
which nearly everyone is afflicted by age or ailment. Mr. Knott’s “terminal pai 
morbidity,” for example, comments on the apparent demise of the foun- Ca 
dational genre of Anglo-Irish literature, the big-house novel (Moynahan A 
{ 


1995, 224). In Watt, Mr Knott’s big house appears appropriately gothic © 
the eyes of its future servant; his first sighting of the house fills Watt with ; 
“confidence and with awe also, for the chimneys of Mr Knott's house a 
were visible at last, in the light, of the moon. The house was in darknes: 
(W 36). But while Watt may in this way qualify as gothic, it fal Th 
qualify properly as a traditional novel. Beckett’s characters don’t gro $ 


develop, and his narrator falters at establishing suspense, resolution, A < 
rapport with the reader. It is a novel without progress. F 

In its isolation Knotts big house at once characterizes its Oe bel 
gestures toward the Free State’s isolationism, which Prime Mi Su 
Eamon de Valera carefully framed as reflecting the right of thea Ers 


a57 
ae Belay : ; met’s comp $ 
nation not to interfere or be interfered with. Indeed, Watts o wil 


S SoA E 5 >£ a, £ 3 ipy =~. inctance 
sionate isolationism within Knott’s estate (his decision, for inst 
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sto interacting with the gardener and merely leave his shed key in a 


homemade key-sized blanket, under a stone) can be connected to his 


no descent into linguistic chaos. Watt often wishes that he could discuss 


hr his linguistic predicament, but at the same time he isolates himself from 
On conversation, preventing the outside dialogue that might engage him with 
of the world. Again, we might recall the torment of the neutrals in Inferno 
a Canto III, cast out of both heaven and hell, their isolation, as well as their 
by sequestered position in the poem itself, essential to their punishment. 
i During the Emergency, Irish intellectuals accused their government 
to ofinflicting a similar punishment on its people. By turning its back to the 
ull conflict, as they saw it, the Free State was turning away from European 
pt culture and technological progress. From 1939 to 1945, Ireland felt 
lot, culturally stagnant, and the deprivations of a war economy had to be 
es endured without the solidifying concept of an enemy to rally against. 
lat If war was hell, then, neutrality felt like purgatory!'—a condition to be 
he suffered through until ended by an outside force—and the purgatorial 
ce setting critics have noted in Mr Knott’s estate corresponds to the standard 
att complaints of “stasis and immobilization” in neutral Ireland (Wills 2007, 
at 264). Waiting is a dominant motif in World War II-era Writing from 
ve Ireland to the battlefield, but particularly to educated Dubliners, hopes of 
someday reaching an end of wartime isolation meant that the experience 
of was often expressed as a purgatory. 
ds Though written in occupied France, Becketts Watt has much 
in m common with other portrayals of neutral Ireland as a purgatory, 
ral particularly Flann O’Brien’s The Third Policeman (1939) and Mairtin O 
n- Cadhain’s Gré na Cille (1942), two anti-novels in which life in Ireland is 
an represented as the equivalent to life beyond death—nasty, brutish, and 
0 cyclical. The pilgrimage site of St. Patrick’s Purgatory at Lough Derg in 
th Northwest Ireland, one of Dante’s source texts for the Purgatorio, is also 
s% the subject of two major Emergency-era poems, by Patrick Kavanagh and 
sS enis Devlin, 16 During a 1938 visit to Ireland, Beckett himself attended 
to the August 10 premiere of W. B. Yeats’s final play, Purgatory, at the Abbey 
or meee (Beckett 2009, 576). By the time the war began, and Ireland 
nd at oe Som it, the idea of “this earth that is Burgatonyll was 
a" marshaled into the MALTS © the time (1983, 33). 
7 T ae RN in Watt, such as Watt's domestic movement from 
lf i eae o above, and in Erskine the false promise of a Virgil-like 
% kine wit n fora little along the way that lies between you and me 
0 will travel 80 by your side, to be your guide, and then for the rest you 


alone, or with only shades to keep you company” [W 63]) 
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, : Nd 
ng of Mr Knotts gothic estate as a purgatoria] Spac 
a 


complement a readir eee 
: 7 eS 
be read as a space in which one seeks enlighten. 


But if purgatory can 


ment and suffers in exchange for expiation, the purgatory of this e p 
and of the Irish experience of World War II, is always a failed as tl 
Where Moynahan concludes that “the scheme of Purgatory in Watt : x 
it is there at all, turns out to be selfcanceling” (1995, 251), I ae o i 
Watts purgatory 1s less self-canceling than it is a deliberate failure : 


purgatory with no chance of purgation. As Arsene, Watt’s predecessor a 
i H F ? i a Ac R 

potential Virgil-figure, departs Mr Knott’s big house as Watt arrives, he 

makes what could be a fitting comment on the novel as a whole: 


And if I could begin it all over again, knowing what I know g 
now, the result would be the same. And if I could begin again a at 
third time, knowing what I would know then, the result would Be 
be the same. And if I could begin it all over again a hundred i 
times, knowing each time a little more than the time before, the 7 
result would always be the same, and the hundredth life as the w 
first, and the hundred lives as one. (W 47) z 
Indeed, such failed purgation entraps Beckett’s postwar protagonists in 
general, for whom, Michael Robinson suggests, “there is no certitude in 
. no known end and no discernible path,’ and who thus occupy siv 
“a grimmer place than that imagined by Dante [in whose] Purgatorio op 
eventual ascent, the toil uphill, was certain for even the most indolent of (A 
its inhabitants” (1979, 69-70). Like Belacqua, Watt occupies a space where the 
“there is a continuous purgatorial process at work,” but it is one that Ci 
“excludes culmination” (Beckett 1983, 33). The cycle of trauma is stuck by 
on repeat, and if the novel’s repetitive syntax attempts to purge categorie ie 
and experiences in Watt’s narrative by enumerating all possibilities ant i 
events, it can never succeed. f i 
Such linguistic failure constitutes a critique of various forms 0! a 
wartime discourse. Watt makes nonsense, for instance, of assertions that r r 
experience of war can lead to a purified world, that those who suffered 3 
World War II, as rationalized by Allied propaganda, suffered in the ee a 
of a just war, one that in Britain particularly was justified by the poa Re 
of a more socially equable postwar state. The novel’s setting in Eneti A 
Ireland suggests how this justification was especially empty ine nse 
neutral homeland, where the concept of neutrality answered the oe of Pro 
of neither defeating fascism nor of an improved economy; nor hoe! Tea 
a united Ireland. The Irish Free State’s isolationism, cloaked 35 2 Jel On 


zoism,” , policie 
egoism,” was essentially conservative, and Emergency-¢!™ po 
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s the nation culturally and economically stagnant for many years.” Watts 
a purgatory without PURgAHOE thus mocks the emptiness of the promise 
dl that either a world war, or exemption from it, can justify its means. 
o With its linguistic contortions and distortions, Watt also enacts an 
‘i implicit criticism of the Irish government's wartime policy of “neutral 
f language.” This policy, the linchpin of Ireland’s wartime neutrality, was 
3 based on the government’s twinned mandates that public language could 
nd be neutered by refusing to name the war, and that it would function 
he gs a neutral medium by offering unbiased descriptors of a belligerent 
world.!® The Free State’s “neutral language” was enforced by a draconian 
censorship board, whose impact remains vivid in Ireland’s literary history 
and cultural memory.'? In the thoroughly peculiar language of Watt, 
| Beckett demonstrates what happens when language’s presumed neutrality 
is followed to a rational dead end. Every attempt to “neutrally” express 
what he has seen in Mr Knott’s estate brings Watt closer to disintegration; 
$ his witnessing offers only a grammar of traumatic repetition. Because he 
imagines he can present the simple truth ofa complex world, Watt’s quest 
for enlightenment actually leaves him “dumb, numb, [and] blind.”?° 
in The professed aim of Ireland’s “Emergency” press censorship, accord- 
de ing to Frank Aiken, who oversaw it as minister for coordination of defen- 
py sive measures, was to provide the Irish people with “a better and a clearer 
rio Opportunity of getting all the news of this war in an unbiased manner” 
of (Aiken 1944). A man so committed to euphemism that he referred to 
ere the Battle of Britain as “the air battle over Southern England and the 
hat Channel in 1940” (quoted in O Drisceoil 1996, 20), Aiken suggested that, 
ick by virtue of censorship, “we have allowed all the news to go through but 
jes We stopped the propaganda and we have enabled the Irish people to keep 
nd their balance during this disastrous war” (Aiken 1944). In Watt, however, 
| Beckett Suggests that wartime acts of reading can only be skeptical. Watt's 
of attempts to “read” Mr Knott, like Sam’s attempts to understand Watt, 
the te, like the 


reader’s relationship with the novel as a whole, fraught with 


i dificulty and even (for Watt) with danger. The difficulty of reading Wart, 


i a of reading in Watt, is part of a critique of wartime language use and 
ie ne Practices—both of which, like Beckett’ translation work in the 
X ara involve decoding, reordering, and combing for bias and for 
A Rie fect of accessing truth in wartime is compounded by the 
wl reader of ned to articulate it. This is made spectacularly evident for the 
il att when confronting the novel’; failure of narrative authority. 


nly midwa 


a 


y through the novel does Sam suddenly introduce himself 
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as the narrator, upsetting the reader's assumption of a more plausip) 
third-person omniscient narrator, and disclaiming, “For all that | Bo 
on the subject of Mr Knott, and ofall that touched Mr Knott, and on a 
subject of Watt, and of all that touched Watt, came from Watt, ang ae 
Watt alone. . . .And this does not mean either that I may not have left a 
some of the things that Watt told me, or foisted in others that Watt never 
told me” (W 125-26). Sam, moreover, acknowledges the inaccuracy of 
the material provided by Watt—particularly Arsene’s 24-page MOnologue 
now retold third-hand—while Sam’s position as narrator is itself made 
impossible by the novel’s opening and closing pages. Because Watt could 
not have seen and heard Mr Hackett in the opening scene or the railway 
employees in the closing one, Sam’ narrative of them is doubly dubious! 
The fact that the narrator of Watt “both knows too little and too much” 
(Mooney 2006, 15) is underscored by the narrator’s frequent admissions 
of ignorance (“But when out walking [Watts knees] did not bend, for 
some obscure reason”), by replacing some words with question marks, 
and by the “Hiatus in MS” frustratingly left at the novel’s end (W 30, 
238). Holes in the narrative, like the “Hiatus” and the novel’s restless lists, 
occur, exasperatingly, at moments of highest suspense. Furthermore, the 
end of the novel is followed by eight pages of “Addenda,” introduced by 
the remark, “The following precious and illuminating material should 
be carefully studied. Only fatigue and disgust prevented its incorpora- 
tion” (247). In these and other ways, the novel works to undermine the 
traditional bond between reader and narrator, frustrating the processes by 
which readers make sense of a novelistic text. 

In the face of such confusion, if one attempt to rationalize the meaning 
of the text is to reread it, Watt mocks such rationalism by enacting its own 
rereading. In part 3, the reader witnesses Sam’s difficulty in translating 
Watt’s inverted speech into recognizable English. As the section begins, 
Sam acknowledges that in reporting Watt’s strange tale of life in Mr Knotts 
service, he must struggle with Watt’s belabored manner of self-expression 


_ Watt 


When Watt spoke, he spoke in a low and rapid voice. - 
onun- 


spoke also with scant regard for grammar, for syntax, for pr 
ciation, for enunciation, and very likely, if the truth were kn ae 
for spelling too, as these are generally received. . - a ME a 
one speaking to dictation, or reciting, parrot-like, a text, by A 3 
repetition become familiar. Of this impetuous murmur mut r 
in vain on my imperfect hearing and understanding, and 
by the rushing wind was carried away. (W 156) 


own, 
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That Watt himself seems to be reciting from a text continues the motif 
franslation through which the novel is composed: Watt translating his 
k eriences with Knott, Sam translating Watt's disordered story into Watt, 
a the reader translating Watt into novelistic sense. This translational 

imperative is explicitly featured when Watt, relating the time he spent in 
the direct presence of Mr Knott, begins to invert his speech. Sam relates: 


The following is an example of Watt’s manner, at this period: 
Day of most, night of part, Knott with now. Now till up, 
little seen so oh, little heard so oh. Night till morning from. 
Heard I this, saw I this then what. Thing quiet, dim. Ears, 
eyes, failing now also. Hush in, mist in, moved I so. 

From this it will perhaps be suspected: 
that the inversion affected, not the order of the sentences, 

but that of the words only; 
that the inversion was imperfect; 


that ellipse was frequent; 
that euphony was a preoccupation; 
that spontaneity was perhaps not absent; 
that there was perhaps more than a reversal of discourse; 
that the thought was perhaps inverted. . . . 
But soon I grew used to these sounds, and then I understood as 
well as before, that is to say a great part of what I heard. (165) 


Like Sam, at this point the reader can understand a great part of what Watt 
says, by quickly reversing the words in the clauses. And as Watt’s thought 
comes more garbled and his inversions become more complicated, the 
reader’ skill improves along with Sam’s. Phrases like Watt’s “geb nodrap” 
for “beg pardon” soon become as familiar as real words to the reader 
(167), But Watt’s most complex inversions require increasingly complex 
reading skills. By the end of his story, Watt inverts 


the letters in the word together with that of the words in the 
Sentence together with that of the sentences in the period. 

For example: 

Dis yb dis, nem owt. Yad la, tin fo trap. Skin, skin, skin. Od su did 
ned taw? On, Taw ot klat tonk? On. Tonk ot klat taw? On. Tonk ta 
kool taw? On. Taw ta kool tonk? Nilb, mun, mud. Tin fo trap, yad la. 
| Nem owt, dis yb dis. (168) 

Most Teaders ( 


the if the present author's experience is an indication) will find 
selves ej 


ther fighting the impulse to skip the text as unreadable, or 
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making provisional translations in the margin. For example, my rep ace 
J : Ing k 
of the above passage reads: “Side by side, two men. All day, part of nieh 
ont, 


Dumb, numb, blind. Knott look at Watt? No. Watt look at Knotp N o 
Watt talk to Knott? No. Knott talk to Watt? No. What then dig us He 3 
Niks, niks, niks. Part of night, all day. Two men, side by side.” Taking ints 
account Watt’s known “scant regard” for grammar, syntax, Pronunciation a 
and spelling, adapting these passages into English requires actual transla p 
tion rather than mere transliteration. The novel itself—propheticaly J 
perhaps, as this was Beckett's last novel not written in French—is 4 wort th 
in translation. ; 
Just as every act of translation must in some essential way represent ol 
a failure, the processes of reading described in Watt fail. The failures of w 
the protagonist and the narrator to read the world are rooted in the twin ca 
fallacies of believing both that the world makes rational sense and that uy 
language is capable of expressing that sense. In this, Beckett’s novel func- a 
tions as a critique of Ireland’s claim of neutrality and “neutral language” as 01 
based on the fallacious premise that the political world—and its “rules” of 2 
war—is rationally governed and that language can neutrally or transpar- ca 
ently express that world. “Sabotag[ing] language in a deliberately anti- ar 
rational way,’ as Benjamin Keatinge observes, the novel demonstrates this 
fallacy by making “the rational faculties appear as their obverse—insanity” m 
(2004, 92).The result is what Hugh Kenner memorably calls Watt:“a raid w 
of syntax upon chaos” (1973, 77). er 
Any information about Mr Knott a reader might glean through Watts lir 
chaos of syntax is reached tendentiously, and third-hand. For, as the readers re 
failure to translate Sam’s repeats Sam’s failure to translate Watt's dialogue, pa 
so Watt fails at interpreting what he sees in Knott’s house. By the time he su 
replaces Erskine as the first-floor servant, Watt has failed to acquire any of th 
the knowledge one might associate with moving up a level in purgatory: 7 
Watt was now tired of the ground floor, the ground floor had an 
tired Watt out. of 
What had he learnt? Nothing. to 
What did he know of Mr Knott? Nothing. ie te] 
Of his anxiety to improve, of his anxiety to understand, of his 
anxiety to get well, what remained? Nothing. (W 148) i 
. 15 (g 
By this point, Watt has read and reread the episode of the Galls n a 
mind, to no effect but vexation. He has presented “doubly eroa fo) 
miscalculations of the Lynches’ ages (104). He has been brought t° picts wl 


nabil; . ee ne's room ae 
by his inability to discern whether the painting in Erskines rool 
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«, circle and its centre in search of each other” or any of eight variations 


l » : : hs 

8 n this theme (129). But just as he cannot interpret the painting, Watt 
lt, 0 7 a 4 4 m = R 
cannot interpret Mr Knotts world. He searches for the center of his 
0, d 


5 perience, but it remains traumatically inaccessible. 
ex Í ; be - TE : 
The most painful manifestation of misreading in Watt is the novel’s 


A endless lists, many of which at their completion prove completely 
3 pointless- For example, readers are subjected ED eight pages of Mr Watt’s 
i speculations about the arrangement for how “the dog” (nonresident at 
rk the estate) might be summoned to eat Mr Knott’s leftovers, including 
a chart listing four possible “solutions” to the dog problem and thirty 
it objections tO them (97—98). But Knott’s solution to the dog problem 
f was set in place before Watt’s arrival at the estate, rendering his elaborate 
in calculations superfluous. Absurd and exhausting lists such as these make 
at up the bulk of the novel's text, in which, as John Wall puts it, “language 
c- exists in a permanent state of deferral, the meaning ofa proposition always 
as only explicable by reference to a second opinion, and so on, to infinity” 
of (2002, 547). For Moynahan, this rhetoric of infinite deferral is essentially 
r- catechistical, a discourse in which “the question [is] ‘What is it? and the 
j- answer, invariably and relentlessly, is ‘It is not that” (1995, 246).” 
Lis The search for the “true name” for Knott’s pot, or for the exact 
y” meaning of Erskine’s painting, is forever inconclusive, to the point that 
id words themselves begin to shed their meaning (W 82). Formally, the 
endless lists function to delay the narrative, frustrating any traditionally 
iS linear novelistic sense of development. Just as such lists might madden the 
TS teader, they have maddening consequences for Watt, whose inversions in 
Ie, 


); i rn ‘ ‘ > 

part 3 manifest a lost grip on language. “In the end,” Stephen Connor 
| sug: a: p ‘ 3 g 
1e ggests of the lists’ rhetorical effect, “such extreme consciousness of 


f the shape and sound of language leads to the . . . draining of meaning 
y: a the words, so that they do indeed become simply inert noises or 
ne 32). As meaning drains from words for Watt, Watt's words 
pore fo meaning lise this reader. At the same time, the repetitiveness 
‘ wee 4 Suggests that something in the nature of the truth they fail 
as raumatic. With truth traumatically inaccessible, maddening 

all that’s left. 

7 me fae endok long monologue, Arsene says to Watt, “What 
is Called the : à a e smal ee ae 
i ae x ie able or ineffable, so that any attempt to utter or eff it is 
rs Oreshadows ihe pened Cooma to fal Ue ee) inthis STIS Amon x 
; a e next forty years of Becketts philosophy of writing, in 


iler 
lce would become preferable to words, but words would still 
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march across pages in the attempt to “fail better” (Beckett 1999 8) 
: š 8). By 
he also foreshadows what will happen to Watt, in the purgatory of Kia p 
; : ’ ote ee ; . 
house, as words increasingly become purged of their meaning. The nice 
e 


Watt thinks about the words he utters, the more they are doomed to fiil 
ai 


him. Watt’s encounter with the pot is a painfully funny example: r 
t 
For Watt now found himself in the midst of things which, if thev w 
consented to be named, did so as it were with reluctance, . : 4 tr 
Looking at a pot, for example, or thinking of a pot, at one of Mr a 
Knott’s pots, of one of Mr Knott’s pots, it was in vain that Watt 
said, Pot, pot. Well, perhaps not quite in vain, but very nearly, For at 
it was not a pot, the more he looked, the more he reflected, the IL 
more he felt sure of that, that it was not a pot at all. It resembled 4 a 
pot, it was almost a pot, but it was not a pot of which one could o1 
say, Pot, pot, and be comforted. . . . For he could always hope, of w 
a thing of which he had never known the name, that he would fees 
learn the name, some day, and so be tranquilized. (W 81-82) r 
th 
Watt undergoes a process by which the “true names” of all things in 
cease to exist. Their essence cannot be grasped in language in a world 
where language itself has become skeptical. For Watt, this shattering of na 
the imagined bond between signified and signifier is as painful as it is ter 
confusing: an 
And Watt’s need of semantic succour was at times so great that a 
he would set to trying names on things, and on himself, almost ie 
as a woman hats. . . . As for himself, though he could no longer fe 
call it a man, as he had used to do, with the intuition that he was A 
perhaps not talking nonsense, yet he could not imagine what else 19 
to call it, if not a man. . . . So he continued to think of himselfas | 
aman... . But for all the relief that this afforded him, he might A 
just as well have thought of himself as a box, or an urn. (83) ey 
If the premise of the narrative is that Watt tells his story to Sam, then his Ii 
story is the narrative enactment of his linguistic breakdown in the face ot r 
his attempt to find “semantic succour” in explaining himself to aja a 
But testimony, by its nature, is always censored, always doubtful 2% x 
Watt's traumatic experiences even led him to doubt his own sou i 
His predicament echoes Mr Hackett’s wonderment, early in the E re 
that Watt is a man, rather than a roll of carpet, or a “tarpaulin, bei i 
up in dark paper and tied about the middle with a cord” uo 2 and pla 
ve 


, ae ie = R é SH hi 
Watt’s humanity is in doubt from the first time the reader “sees I 
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haps has already been diminished by hard living before his service at 
j irs. Watt's ontological problem thus encodes trauma (he could be a 
or the remains of one: a box, an urn) just as it hints at the semantic 
oblems tO which Be edule aoo It is, of course, equally possible 
that the words “box, upa, capan tarpaulin” could describe Watt as 
well as “man,” man being as arbitrary a signifier as any. But without the 
rust that words aM their meani are connected, “Watt’s world, Sam 
explains, becomes unspeakable (85). ed 

“Unspeakable” is, of course, an adjective regularly associated with 
attempts to describe war, particularly the mass atrocities of World War 
I. Today, the Holocaust, the Katyn Massacre, the bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki are still “unspeakable” events, in the sense that just as no 
one can witness one’s own death, no words can be commensurate with 
what occurred. In neutral Ireland, these events were also “unspeakable” in 
another sense, censored out of news reports. In Watt’s case, the quest for 
“effable” knowledge is “doomed to fail,” and the closer he gets to Knott, 
the less he can know or meaningfully speak, as his progressive inversions 
in part 3 indicate ([1953] 2011, 62). 

The trauma of the unknowable Mr Knott parallels the traumatic 
ature of Irish neutrality in World War II. While those in Ireland suffered 
terribly from shortages in food, fuel, and income, they suffered too from 
nabsence of information about the war outside, from which state censor- 
hip mandated they remain detached. The fact that Ireland’s Emergency 
legislation was constitutionally dependent on the vicissitudes of the war 
t was designed to avoid (a 1939 amendment to the Irish constitution 
redefined “time of war” to “include a time when there is taking place an 
amed conflict in which the State is not a participant” [Republic of Ireland 
1939]) meant that Ireland’s state of Emergency was not really its own. 

In heightening Watts’s (and the reader’s) discomfort in moments of 
ence or suspense, Watt enacts the uncomfortable waiting that Beckett 
aa during the Second World War, but it insistently SS the 
es, È Ea too. Theorizing history as trauma, Caruth writes, For 
tke one ea history of trauma means that it is referential precisely to 
P that it is not fully perceived as it occurs; or to put it somewhat 
iffere l : YP ; hg ean 
ic that a history can be grasped only in the very inaccessibility of 
"s Occurrence” 19¢ y © Brasp y rY : ane 
about Me Tk ( 996, 18). This is the problem both for Watts testimony 
hott's house and for the Irish experience of World War II as 


= 


oe 


Viol 


aruth’s sense, then: a purgatorial story set in a purgatorial 
Aces Watt’s failure to grasp his own history. 
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At the same time, as a site of purgatorial failure, Warts Irish Purga 

is a privileged site for linguistic experiment, where language aa 
protean as Mr Knott’s appearance. The text plays diabolical tricks oF 
language, just as Knott does with his appearance. In shattering the nove 
form (and perhaps its readers’ nerves), Watt shatters the conventions T 
language use, leaving a “mirthless” laughter in its wake—what Arsene 
calls “the laugh of laughs, the risus purus, the laugh laughing at the laugh 
the beholding, the saluting of the highest joke, in a word the laugh fe 
laughs—silence please—at that which is unhappy” (W 48). Repeating 
“Jaugh” to the point of meaninglessness, Arsene sounds the loud, repetitive 
tic of the witness who, unable to express his trauma in words, laughs at 
the black joke that suffering through war, or suffering through wartime 
neutrality, has a promise of recompense. There is no room for neutral 
language in Watt, no room for neutrality, and, like Dante’s neutrals, we 
are left chasing the whirling banners of Watt’s words, a kitten that cannot 
catch its tail. Just as, for Caruth, “the traumatic nature of history means 
that events are only historical to the extent that they implicate others” 
(1996, 18), Watt suggests that no one is exempt from the trauma of history, 
But to hear that suggestion, we must disobey Virgil. We must speak of the 
neutrals to understand what Watt is failing to say. 
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Notes 

«gcho’s Bor £ acqua “bent double” 
f fence, in mimicry of the indolent lute-maker in Dante’s ante-purgatory, 
o whom he is named. Like his namesake, Beckett’s Belacqua exhibits no 
D to move from his position, happy to sit on the fence rather than decide 
si to do with his afterlife. 


nes” finds Beckett’s Dantean protagonist Bel 


9 [Watt will be cited as W. 


3.In his introduction to the 2009 Faber reissue of Watt, editor Chris Ackerley 
a several places where he intentionally retained obvious textual errors, 
illustrating “the extent to which error in Watt is deeply rooted” (2009, xvii). 
AsAckerley notes of the famous “mess” of Watts text, “if no distinction can 

be drawn between deliberate and inadvertent error then all interpretation is 
fraught” (vii). Acknowledging the text’ insistence on its own errors, I have 
chosen to cite from the original 1953 Grove edition (Ackerley’s parent text) in 
this essay. 


4. Surprisingly little has been published on Beckett and trauma, though 

David Houston Jones remarks that Beckett is so frequently alluded to in 

trauma studies that “Beckett’s work has become, or is becoming, a cipher for 
unspeakability within the field of Holocaust Studies itself” (2011, 3). Jones 
writes that, “for all that Beckett’s work contains muted echoes of atrocity, and 
its key period of composition is the aftermath of the Second World War, it is 
impossible to recover identifiable historical references” (2). This is true enough 
for Becketts postwar work, but Watt is notably both a traumatic text and a 

text with identifiable historical references. Because there is often a critical 

split between early and postwar Beckett, Watt's key position has been ignored. 
Boulter’s 2004 essay “Does Mourning Require a Subject? Samuel Beckett’s 
Texts for Nothing” is one of the first explorations of trauma in Beckett, and 
trauma studies is mentioned in Mark Byron’s Samuel Beckett's Endgame (2007), 
& well as in Katherine Weiss’s The Plays of Samuel Beckett, with reference to 
Happy Days (2013, 40-43), while Jones’s Samuel Beckett and Testimony (2011) 
mws on trauma to offer a reading of the late fiction. 


3K ’ 
€Y purgatorial texts of the Emergency include W. B. Yeats’s play Purgatory 


1939 . 3 6 
( 39), Denis Devlin’s “Louch Derg” (1942), and Patrick Kavanagh’s long 
Poems The Gre, = 


Posthumous] 


Máirtín Ó Cadhain (1949). For more on the “purgatorial” 
Emergency, see Wills 2007 and Lee 1989. 
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6. Tyrus Miller privileges Watt in his book Late Modernism (1999) ang bor 
TOW. 


from it the term “mirthless laughter” to describe the disruptive black on i te 
characteristic of late-modernist fiction (W 48). Miller’s framing of late = ph 
modernism as a unique body of literature written between the Periods we fol 
call modernism and postmodernism helps to place Beckett’s wartime Novel Pu 
in perspective, both literarily and historically. For if, according to Miller, st 
late-modernist texts “bear the marks of an author without determin sul 


ate Social, 


moral, political, and even narrative location,” they are also conscious products an 
of the meeting between their “historical circumstances” and modernist poetic an 
(1999, 63). i 
7. Michael Robinson’s reminder in “From Purgatory to Inferno: Beckett and E 
Dante Revisited” is salutary here: “Since they are taken from both the Inferno 3! 
and the Purgatorio, the multiplicity of references to the Divina commedia [in i 
Beckett] frequently provokes a desire to identify individual works with one z 
realm or the other. And yet, if only because references to both realms may 
coexist in a single work, no direct and consistent parallel can be maintained” 16. 
(1979, 1-2). Attempting to align any of Beckett’s allusive texts with a particular 0" 
moment from Dante, or to claim he is rewriting Dante, is reductive. 7 
8. See Ó Drisceoil 1996 for the Irish government’s conceptualization bec 
of “neutral language,” and Aiken n.d. W 
war 
9. Beckett’s resistance code name was the astonishingly uncreative “Sam Wit 
Irlandais,” “Irish Sami.” of ‘ 
10. See Orwell (1946) 2008 and Adorno 1973 for foundational articulations wil 
of this problem. More recently, in The Great War and the Language of Modernism neu 
(2003), Vincent Sherry demonstrates how the “high” modernism of the 18.. 
twenties is a response to the breakdown of the liberal political rhetoric used to oft 
Justify the First World War. Extending similar critiques to the midcentury, the éstal 
new modernist studies has taken war's alteration of language as axiomatic. Se; allo 
in particular, MacKay 2007 and Rawlinson 2000. Act 


. 
pate . entrance of 
11.The Galls’ name puns on “Gaels,” reminding the reader that the entrance 


outsiders into the closed world of the Anglo-Irish big house often did, in fac tes 
66 ” me . g- 
prove to be the house’s “doom.” The name is shared by Haemo Gall, the big 


e tc 2 ” p 1 i | 

house owner in “Echo’s Bones,” whose impotence dooms his bloodline. 91 

Men 

12. For more on what events were censored, see Ó Drisceoil 1996. The 5 Proh 

i F . rchives 

recently opened Frank Aiken Papers at University College Dublin Archiv Whic 

(Aiken n.d.) contain complete lists of known and censored events. Ih ¢¢ 

j ri Salish ment ‘Wa 

13. Multiple critics have noted the resemblance of Mr Knott's establish 1995 t £ 

. . f d u 

to the Beckett family home, Cooldrinagh. See, in particular, Moynahan e 
224-52. 
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peckett i 
WS, 44. The Oxford English Oe eae ee first as “a condition or 
ly Jace of spiritual cleansing oe p i ica on » the Roman Catholic Gonna ation 
vs [tis worth noting that the OED’: definition 1b. is St. Patrick’s 
ee at Lough Derg in Ireland. Definition 2 js figurative: “A place or 
penne the chanecemiies ascribed to purgatory; a place of temporary 
fering or expiation.” In this essay I invoke purgatory in both its religious 
a, and more figurative senses, and while the Catholic Purgatory surely underlies 
ts any [rish-imagined purgatory, the Anglo-Irish Beckett was not working with a 
ics specifically religious definition. 
15. In Britain, too, the war was often depicted as purgatory. Sebastian Knowles 
i explains that “the paralyzed waiting suffered throughout Britain during the 
0 war pervades its literature [and finds] its most common literary expression in 
the metaphor of purgatory,” but he adds that “the Second World War is always 
both hell and purgatory” (1990, 16, 20). 
> 16.The literature on Lough Derg is prodigious; see recent studies by Peggy 
ikr O'Brien (2006) and Terence Dewsnap (2008). See also note 3. 


17.Ina 1937 article in Ireland Today, Michael Tierney summarized what would 
become the prominent rationale for the Free State’s isolationism and neutrality: 
“We must be implicated, as far as in us lies, in no more wars to end wars or 

wars for democracy or for any of the other high-sounding ideals in which 
Wat-propaganda is so fruitful. Our course, above all in war-time, must be one 

of ‘sacred egoism’” (1937, 14). While “sacred egoism,” a phrase long connected 


with Sinn Fein, became a byword for neutrality, it’s exactly what Dante saw the 
ry neutrals as being punished for. 


I8.As head of the Fianna Fail party, E 
of the 1937 Constitution 


established Ireland’s wartir 
allow, 


amon de Valera spearheaded the drafting 
and of the Emergency Powers Act of 1939, which 
ne neutrality as a state of emergency and effectively 
ate by decree until 1946. The Emergency Powers 
censorship of any means of communication, printed 
as postal and telegraph communication. Political expediencies 


sed goal of this censorship was to uphold neutrality through 
€ of “neutral language.” 


ed de Valera to legis] 


Act of 1939 provided for 
á aired, as well 


i ‘ide, the profes: 
t Me exclusive us 


ri oa say “Censorship in the Saorstat” excoriated the govern- 
as “sterilization of the mind,” and called the Register of 

Publications an “advertisement of those books and periodicals in 

"+ -Inheres the a Priori excellence that they have annoyed the specialist 
Mon sense” (1983, 86). “My own registered number,” he notes with a 

a January 1940 letter to Joyce, Beckett enclosed—by 
sored list. Enhanced by the Emergency Powers Act 
Censorship managed to squash political dissent while 


com 


: "quest, 


the wartime 
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enforcing a Catholic, in pete. Eor I by Fianna Fáil 
zett merci sks such Gaelic pieties in Watf’s tale of the « i 
Beckett mercilessly mocks such G p e of the Tok 


savant, Nackybal. 


20. Because Watt explains this while speaking backward, he is technically hy 
t 
“Nilb, mun, mud” (W 168). 


21. As Jones reminds readers, “Testimony is doubly belated: not only is the 
listener receiving a post-hoc account, that account originates in an experienc 
from which the witness is effectively absent” (2011, 6). 


22. Even Sam tires of narrating these lists from time to time, as when he inter- 
jects, “(tired of underlining this cursed preposition),” after a long list of “om 
ofs” (W 134). 


23. If Watt is the question “what?” Knott is both the knot of the problem and 
the frustrating “not” of the answer. 


24. See Jones 2011 and Boulter 2008 for more on Beckett and the critical 
category of the inhuman. 
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—— in some sense, is logically unavoidable,” the 
philosopher David Wood writes: “Any account we come up with of 
‘our relation to ‘animals’ will be from ‘our’ point of view” (1999, 19-20). 
Descriptions and depictions of nonhuman animals, that is, will always be 
rooted in a human perspective and therefore prioritize the human, so 
that even the most empathic literary explorations of the lives of animals 
inevitably gravitate to the human self, as if all words must lead to home. 
Such unavoidable anthropocentrism thus necessarily involves a kind of life 
writing, which is to say, a human autobiographical gesture is necessarily 
Inscribed in writing about nonhuman animals, or, to extend on Wood's 
Pronouns, a human “I” remains implicit in “our” point of view, and the 
human thus invariably attends reading and writing seemingly intent on 
being attentive to other things. A writer renowned for his taciturnity 
garding his own work, Samuel Beckett eloquently describes such 
reflexivity in a 1949 letter: who hardly ever talk about myself talk about 
litle else” (2011, 141). Similarly, as writers attempt to represent nonhuman 
animals or take imaginative leaps to speak for them, these efforts are 
ound in measure to fail, not least owing to the lurking presence of 
te a Pomorphism in the use of human language. In her aao ducuoni to 
ay anthology Speaking for Animals: Animal Autobiographical Writing, 
ae articulates the problem: “Because they don’t speak our 
What’ be i We don't speak theirs, we cannot see, nor can we guess, 
; aer mind” (2013, 5). This dilemma speaks to the limits of 


eativity and serves to expose the human ventriloquist behind 
l du mmy. 


Nerary cr 
the anima 


; € . : i 
inhabit; concept of the radically secretive, unrepresentable animal, 
in : ; n ; 
8 what German biologist Jakob von Uexküll labels “unknown 


Tees, 
“ntieth_ 
hy Cen 
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Ne 
and invisible worlds,” is a familiar one (2010, 41). Less familiar, how, , 
is the idea that literature’s incongruity with animal worlds may Ever, 3 
new possibilities when it comes to representing human life As a : 
Armbruster observes: “The notion that human language cannot ca 
the fullness of animal existence often carries the unstated M a 
that it can capture humans’ experience of the world” (2013, 26), So i 
Kafka, Samuel Beckett, and Paul Auster are all skeptical of that assumpting bel 
and each resorts to uncanny dehumanized creatures in their Writing to by 
subvert the privileging of human language. But in Kafka’s 1929 sto Mi 
“Investigations of a Dog,” the dog episodes in Beckett’s 1955 novel Molloy spe 
and Auster’s 1999 novella Timbuktu, the epistemological and expressive 19 
poverty in reading and writing animals is itself implicated in human Th 
autobiographical reflections proper. In this essay, I examine experimental the 
prose that challenges humanist assumptions about the reliability of self int 
reflection to contend that autobiographical deeds are beset by inimical flo 
challenges comparable to those encountered in reading and writing oth 
animals. In this line of twentieth-century writers, the disjunctions that lec 
mark the relationship between human and nonhuman animals to an thi 
extent also mark the relationship between self and writing. Indeed, I argue the 
that, for Kafka, Beckett, and Auster, writing the self can involve writing ref 
the other in the same way that writing the other can involve writing the ex} 


self. U 


It was not until literary modernism, Carrie Rohman argues, that Wt 
animality proliferated in literature: “Traditional narratives do not register ani 
the eruption of animality through the eruption of language: modernist lit- the 
erature is the first to do that” (2009, 41). As modernity produces alienation a 


from self and community, that is, modernism’s interrogation of human 

identity leads to a fresh recognition and reassessment of nonhuman bmg i 
As Oxana Timofeeva suggests, “Modernism establishes a kind of imagr ali 
nary space, inhabited by and crossed by transitional, monstrous figures," i 


which human beings hardly recognize themselves. . - - Modernist ee a 
is constituted around the system of distorting mirrors in which faces T a 
altered. From such mirrors, various nonhuman ‘others’ are staring hur 
at “us, incessantly bothering, troubling, and bringing into quest Be the 
properties and identities” (2013, 332-33). Like discrete embodim’” tiy | Su 
the stranger within, animals attend the destabilization of humai ee the 
in the wake of modernity. enta Sve 

An alterity associated with animals seems to inhabit the faeta ant Not 
tion of human expression and identity, even in the most ae “oir 


self-conscious first-person and autobiographical forms. Leig 
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Nonhuman 
scribes how “the self becomes oddly multiple just at the time one might 
fo it was most organized and coherent—the moment of telling its own 
a (2001, 36). Cases ey heteroglossia are commonly understood as 
resimonies of traumatic a in which the distance between the actual 
experience and the expressec acca is magnified, yet representational 
gificulties are also evident in more diffuse traumatic ruptures, such as that 
between psychological reality and the material, everyday world, registered 
by modernism; that between the human and the natural world, as in the 
Marxist narrative; and, on a more widespread linguistic level, that between 
peaker and the spoken. This last fracture is exemplified by Beckett in his 
1958 novel The Unnamable through the phrase “I say 1” ({1958] 2003, 293). 
The first “I” might appear to assert more authority here, as it determines 
the representational function of the second “I.” However, Beckett’s phrase 
intimates that the first pronoun is as suspect as the second, as a signifier 
floating away from its signified, rendering the autobiographical “I” a self- 
othering expression. Jacques Derrida also identifies this gap, in his seminal 
lecture for the 1997 “Autobiographical Animal” conference: “Between 
this relation to the self (this Self, this ipseity) and the I of the ‘I think? 
there is, it would seem, an abyss” (2008, 417). Pervading narratives of self- 
reflection, this distance between the real and the representation prompts 
explorations of others. Again, Derrida alludes to this note of nonspecific 
alterity as a basic feature of autobiography: “The I is anybody at all. . . . 
Whosoever says ‘I’ or apprehends or poses him or herself as an T is a living 
animal.” Far from securing itself to the individual, the attempt to articulate 
the self bypasses the human and nonhuman animal distinction to betray 
only a general, anonymous significance. This formulation, revising the 
unknowability of animals, contends that human autobiography shares in 
the profound ignorance. 

y Dogs in particular evoke a complex range of alienations, occupying 
eoe between the domesticated life of humans and the valet 
ies A en animals. Living in close proximity with humans, they 
sioner es ee that ineluctably cause ee tofseep pa pumas 
tan thos TA creativity. In fact, such was p TR of ¢ oe me 
they Baca” uring the nineteenth and early or pi WS iat 
i: as annexes of human identity, deserving comparable rights. 

n McHu h identifies this shift: “People not only started to acce t 
the ide A §n identifies this shift: “People i y a p 

Y owned dogs as property but, more importantly, envisioned 
street as representatives or extensions of themselves, if 
d to protection from state torture” (2004, 137). It is no 
at the ethical philosophy of Emmanuel Levinas, nominally 


Ne ` 
a dogs in the 


t 
ein . 
tone S entitle 


“idence th 
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reserving Otherness to the human face as a disruption of Egocent 
: aad 5 Gi 2 Us 
and activation of ethical relations, is complicated when he refers to q A 
DU R E ABP Pl $ 0 Ý 
The face of the human Other “is bewildering and strange: its eth 
provocation manifests itself to us as a rupture or an invasion” (quote 
; e 
in Rohman 2009, 10), but, as Matthew Calarco points out Levina 
3 a 3 o a A ‘ `a 6 > s SS 
humanity-affirming encounter with a dog named “Bobby” in a Nzi 


ical 


concentration camp and his recourse to dogs in interviews on animals 
as ethical beings suggest that canines are sufficiently both close to and 
different from humans to also conjure reciprocity, inspire responsibility 
and challenge a self-absorbed worldview: “Levinas’s main example r 
his discussion of the animal face is a dog (we don’t know if he has 
Bobby specifically in mind), in which he finds both a vital force anda 
vulnerability evoking pity” (2008, 68). Encounters with others, including 
nonhuman beings, decenter the human as a site of knowledge, throw the 
self into the agnostic position of ethical consideration, and stir awareness 
of an alienation from what is most familiar. 

Despite such ethical recognition of dogs, they also carry derogatory 
associative meanings as emblems of menial labor, or “dogsbodies,” and as 
visions of abject indigents leading the idiomatic “dog’s life.” The infamous 
“No Irish, No Blacks, No Dogs” signs that appeared in London shop 
windows in the 1950s provide a particularly potent example of the dog’ 
integration into human society, but they also illustrate its association 
with ostracized (and often oppressed) people. Canines retain a negative 
symbolic value that haunts the image of the loyal and lovable pet so 
that, in effect, the dog is simultaneously companionable and contempt- 
ible. Owing to this curious mixture of inclusion and exclusion, Philip 
Armstrong proposes that the dog is “the animal that perhaps more than 
any other runs to and fro between the human and animal worlds, sim 
taneously marking and crossing the boundary between them” (2008, 17 
Our intimacy with dogs appears obvious, and yet that very familiarity Ca 
make their difference all the more palpable and, Alice Kuzniar sug P 
more painful: “The melancholic pet owner longs for complete RA 
and to know that the dualisms between animal and human are wi 
Yet she is saddened by the inevitable disjointedness and nonsinaultan 
between herself and the extimate species, extimacy being that ya 
exterior to one yet intimately proximate” (2006, 7-8). Its relative s, but 
strengthens the human desire to fully comprehend the dog, that 5 
also underlines the fundamental separation. This is a familiar 
emerging especially in autobiographical writing, wherein ones „gectioù 
and human identity can seem oddly detached in the process of re 


yul- 


gests, 
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d retelling. So whereas Cormuele Stein raised the possibility of identity 
being affirmed by dogs— Tam I because my little dog knows me” (1973, 
j{1)—the dog might also provide a lesson in living with what is simul- 
neously known and unknown or, to put it otherwise, the self and the 
other within the human. For this very reason, Christina Gerhardt locates 
the suppressed animal in Theodor Adorno’s conception of “the non- 
identity of identity,’ whereby “each entity contains its Opposite within 
iselfand is thus constituted, by this tension of identity and non-identity” 
(2006, 165). If the ancient Greek maxim “know thyself’ involves knowing 
one’s limitations, knowing thyself might also involve the impossibility of 
truly knowing thyself. Indeed, perhaps the most significant limitation of 
knowledge itself lies in the possibility of self-knowledge—a paradox that 
at once points to and refutes the inevitable anthropocentric gravity of 
animal writing. 


‘Reflection without end”: (De)anthropomorphism 


in Kafka’s “Investigations” 


In Franz Kafka’s diaries there are more than a dozen references to dogs, 
most of which pertain to incidents that either amuse or disconcert 
him. Two entries in particular reveal how Kafka aligns himself with the 
view of the dog as a miserable, wretched creature. In November 1913, 
te expresses his doubts about writing, associating himself with a dog: 
At bottom I am an incapable, ignorant person who, if he had not been 
compelled—without any effort on his own part and scarcely aware of 
ie Compulsion—to go back to school, would be fit only to crouch in a 
ennel, to leap out when food is offered him, and to leap back when he 
rae it” (1976, 21) ioe over a year later, on February 7, 1915, 
‘oon een standstill” with his writing and regards himself as 
ras a Tine next entry reveals that his failure now concerns an 
uce a “dog story,” focusing on the very creature to which 

ted when struggling to write: “Wrote a little today and 
ry. Just now read the beginning. It is ugly and gives me 
ite of all its truth it is wicked, pedantic, mechanical, a 
ng on the sandbank” Ill-suited for its purpose, the story 
ike a fish out of water: “Wicked, pedantic, mechanical.” 
ma kind of perversion, a distortion of the natural. In his 

result Shea 1S apparent that Kafka perceives himself as doggish as a 

Og tale he cannot write. 
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Early in 1922, in the lead-up to writing “Investigations of a Dow» 
in October and November, Kafka suffered a breakdown, prompti Og 
period of intense introspection. Suggestively, his diary entries Ae 
frequent during this time and trail off, especially after the summer. ide 
this decreased interest in using his diaries as a site of life Writing see; 
to signal a turn in his autobiographical impulse toward fiction. Bhim, 
this introspective period, Kafka spent time walking the landlady’s do 
which he mentions in the diaries simply as “walk with the dog” bene 
commenting on “an innocently attentive animal gaze” (1976, 422), Ag 
his earlier failure to write was framed in terms of an affinity with dogs 
Kafka’s experience with the animal during this time seems bound up vik 
his new impetus in autobiographical writing, prompting Kafka to invest 
himself into a dog story. As Eric Williams suggests: 


“Investigations of a Dog” is the only story he wrote in which 
all the significant phases of the protagonist’s development, 
from early childhood and pubescence to old age, are fashioned 
into a life-narrative. Indeed, a short time before beginning this 
uniquely retrospective Bildungsnovella, Kafka had resolved to 
remedy the torment that so frequently beset him when “writing 
denied itself” to him, with a self-reconstruction project that 
would reverse the tracks of his career: “Hence, [my] plan for 
autobiographical investigations,” he writes. (2007, 100) 


This link between self-scrutiny and dogs invites autobiographical inter- 
pretations of his animal writing. In this story, writing himself in the dog 
becomes a way of negotiating his experience of insurmountable gaps 
ontological meaning but also a recognition that canine life itself involves 
the same predicament. Inhabiting human and nonhuman worlds both 
the undecipherable [indecipherable] and unknowable guide his writing: 

Kafka’s short story announces itself as a meditation by â dog fo 
an audience of other dogs, the narrator confessing detachment from 
the canine community but at the start referring to “dogs like you F 
me” (2005, 281). The report itself contemplates the profound que a 
of canine existence, particularly “what the canine race nourished ' the 
upon” (286), and the narrator surmises that the answers might pe 
canine community that escapes him. Kafka makes no effort to a 
canine aesthetic as such, couching his dog narrative in a rational i 
that is recognizably human and, even if it gradually degrades, H a 
to court anthropomorphic and anthropocentric readings. naan 


B 


I, 
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for example, lists several Temel possibilities (the number of which 
Tei seem to refute the story’s allegorical Status) involving Jewish 
ma ity, homosexual identity, the limit of human consciousness, the 
i examine the human ability to establish its own existence, and 
TA between an individual author and society (2013, 50-51). At 
the same time, Kafka’s dog imitates human anthropocentrism in a way 
shat seems tO expose the self-absorption of all beings. “One effect of this 
gory” Margot Norris piscine turn anthropocentricism inside out 
by parodying the world of species narcissism which allows humans to 
perceive creatures purely from their own cultural vantage” (2010, 24). By 
the narrators own admission, he is fixated on his own kind: “All that I 
cared for was the race of dogs, that and nothing else” (Kafka 2005, 289). 
Humans are virtually erased in his representations of feeding, training, 
transporting, and hunting, and echoing the humanistic notion that “man 
i the measure of all things,” Kafka’s narrator claims, “All knowledge, the 
totality of all questions and answers, is in the dog” (289-90). By mirroring 
aspecies-anthropocentrism” back to the reader, Kafka at once partakes in 
and censures anthropocentrism, prompting readers to acknowledge their 
complicity in this self-centeredness, and broadening the scope to suggest 
that such narcissism may mark other species as well. 

Kafka’s dog story thus presents species in their shared insularity, even 
a this shared myopia divides them. Ultimately, such insularity undermines 
elEknowledge, both in the animal’s presumed absence of sophisticated 
selEconsciousness and in the interminability of human self-reflection. The 
autobiographical reflections that Williams identifies in “Investigations” 
and the sort of anthropocentric readings to which Harel points suggest 
‘projection of the profound estrangements from human and nonhuman 


Smal neighbors, but also those within human autobiography. If the story 
can be approache 
Ip broader cultur. 
lnvestig 


d in relation to Kafka’s experiences, that in turn points 
al readings. As Matthew Powell puts it: “Whar is clear in 
i oan of a Dog’ is that Kafka is not only attempting to portray 
e w introspection that dominated his life, but also the alienating 
o oe defined his existence. This need to define the self—and 
Pea i % this need to define other(ness)—was a chronic attempt 
Society” can reason or a cause for his position as other in European 
Wicion ie, i SUE Such readings, however, do little to address the 
main alee a na dog merely betokens the EO INS might instead 

; V the story addresses humans and animals both, as their 


$i 
Mean 
z Ge 
s converse and overlap. If the story concerns marginalized 
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identities and personal social alienation, Kafka also arranges a COrres ` ki 
i i Z o é Spon. Kl 
dence among the failures of canine self-knowledge, the failures ofh, w ‘ 
1 im ibili < i : Mar 
self-knowledge, and the impossibility of knowing other species, 1 
In an obvious anthropomorphic move, Kafka humanizes the q fs 

0: a 


tracing the narrator’s exploration of his own kind through human log; m 
and language. At the same time, however, Kafka undermines human io 
and language, conveying their failures in the pursuit of knowledge te fa 
thus executes a dehumanizing tactic or, rather, deposition of the hie 

in both senses of the word. Emphasizing the fragility of human though, Ka 
the story thus displaces a secure notion of human identity and thereby it 
testifies to the mysteries of what it really means to be a human, or any as 
living creature for that matter. Tellingly, the complexity and scale of his hic 
subject of inquiry overwhelms the quasi-scientific, reasoned investiga- in 
tion the narrator carries out. He despairs over the “superabundance of otl 
material,” lamenting how truth is “not only beyond the comprehension vi 
of any single scholar, but of all our scholars collectively. . . . It ever again kn 
crumbles away like a neglected ancestral inheritance and must labori- im 
ously be rehabilitated anew” (2005, 287). Devotion to rigorous academic ev 


disciplines and to education itself is in vain. Even science, seeming to 
offer a privileged access to truth in the early 1920s—with confirmations 


of Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity in 1920 and his Nobel Prize for ell 
physics in 1921—adds, “mere details, mere details, and how uncertain they me 
are,” and, disputing the usefulness of such investigation, the canine narrator al 
sees “science” as “rich in knowledge but poor in practical results” (288). ou! 
To the extent that human identity rests on these privileged properties o 
self-reflection through language and logic, Kafka’s anthropomorphizing G 
story also undermines anthromorphism, as it both applies and undermines 
human methods of gaining knowledge. in 
In Kafka, what remains when the human conceit is removed is not Ka 
the animal but the bewildering enigma of all living creatures. ye T 
Benjamin is particularly attentive to this dynamic: “It is possible to Di Mo 
Kafka’s animal stories for quite a while without realizing that they A ha 
not about human beings at all. When one encounters the name a to 
creature—monkey, dog, mole—one looks up in fright and realizes n sub 
one is already far away from the continent of man. He divests the er vis 
gesture of its traditional supports and then has a subject for er e of 
without end” (1999, 118). Dethroning the enlightened human, + the tefi 
points toward the recesses, not to illuminate them but to pat in 4 trar 
darkness of the mystifying human. In doing so, Kafka see own Mo 
ea 


creature's inability to know metaphysical truths about that cr 
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j converges with a similar inability to know such truths about other 
ķin ain this respect, humans and nonhuman animals are in the same 
re icament Indeed, when the dog narrator asks, “How long will you be 
‘ble to endure the fact that the world of dogs, as your researches make 
aie and more evident, is pledged to silence and always will be,’ it is clear 
t that silence engulfs human and nonhuman animals both (2005, 292). 
„is remote to the other and to itself. 

As Peter Stine observes, such silence manifests a failure of language: 
Kafka’s “discovery that language might pursue the self but never reach 
it led him to envision this failure to reach the goal of self-knowledge 
s our common fate, and to posit an ‘indestructible’ self permanently 
hidden from us as his only article of faith” (1981, 58). But self-reflection 
in language that fails to locate the human self also fails to decipher the 
other, either human or nonhuman. In this way, living creatures, even 
without language, are all united in their alienation, the self’s failure to 
know either itself or an other, whether through self-reflection or autotelic 
immersion. For Kafka, then, it seems the goal of human language is to 
evoke the shared silence that sits at the heart of literary anthrozoology 
and human self-reflection. As with Beckett’s and Auster’s, Kafka’s work 
manifests the instability of the distinctions between humans and animals, 
and the ambiguity of others in his story, besides marking difference, also 
matks a kinship, an obscurity shared by humans and nonhuman animals 


dike. Human uniqueness and superiority are thus undone in the face of 
our relative unknowing. 


tha 


Eacl 


Going to the dogs: human-becoming-animal 


in Beckett’s Molloy 


Kafka “allows the fictional animal to speak itself through or as a decon- 
a human” Norris suggests (2010, 19), and Beckett's 1953 novel 

Y evokes the animal by way of a similarly ruined version of the 
fee ee Kafka’s dog tale must first humanize the dog in order 
subject ke © that anthropomorphism, Molloy is a human protagonist 
x a kind of “animalization,” a process that levels the humanist 
human. The first part of Beckett’s quasi-detective novel 
ry is focused on Molloy as he sits in his mother’s room, 
his failed journey to find his mother and revealing his 


i discove 
$ Ecting on 

tr 
“sformatio, 


Di 1 into an uncanny, reptilian creature. Molloy’s search for his 
Tis the 


first indication of a regression to his origin, a rewinding 
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back through infancy to the fetal attachment in the womb Look 
ENE e ae 2 ` *0kin 
beyond the psychoanalytic implications, Shane Weller suggests th 


A : 5 at thics 

Pa reversal of evolution, an unhumanization rather than a spiritualizns, iy th 
c Sey SUZ Oy” ag 

(2005, 99), what elsewhere Beckett calls the “loss of species ([1953} 195 ; 


82) by which Molloy is dislocated from the normative idea of humani 
nity 


$ . : ” Sia FE ; ; 
This “unhumanization” emerges distinctly in Beckett’s deliberate r 


defective aesthetic, which dwells on the weaknesses of Expression, t ; 
fallibility of narrative, the fragility of knowledge, and the creativity T i 
memory, all of which disrupt the premises of humanism. During Molly of 
observation of the two rambling strangers A and C, for Instance, he i 
drawn to the accompanying dog, but as soon as Molloy tries to specify Y 
the breed, he is beset with a cognitive stutter: “A little dog followed him, t0 
a pomeranian I think, but I don’t think so. I wasn’t sure at the time and de 
I’m still not sure, though I’ve hardly thought about it. . . . Yes, it was an fa 
orange pomeranian, the less I think of it the more certain I am. And yet” W 
([1958] 2003, 12). The desire for clarity and the persistence of doubt shred eX 
through Molloy’s narrative, and the uncertainty that plagues his identifica- lik 
tion of the dog is frequently repeated, not least when the story involves he 
self-reflection. More pressingly “unhumanizing,” perhaps, is that Molloy hi 
experiences his own words as animal sounds of the most alien variety: de 
“And the words I uttered myself, and which must nearly always have gone to 
with an effort of the intelligence, were often to me as the buzzing of an hi 
insect. And this is perhaps one of the reasons I was so untalkative, I mean afi 
this trouble I had in understanding not only what others said to me, but 
also what I said to them” (50). In Kafka’s Metamorphosis, Gregor Samsas 
insect noises, nonsense to his family, sound articulate to him, but Molloy 
hears his own voice as other. Although the communicative drone and 
dance of Moran's bees in part two of Molloy lends some vague semblance 
of meaning to Molloy’s murmur, for the most part he experiences his own 
language, a defining feature of his humanity, as alien, as failing tO connect 
him with other people and separating him from himself. <3 
As Beckett's trilogy of novels unfolds, the reduction of human ie 
ties is only exacerbated, so that “by the end of the trilogy Beckett ae 
over the ruins of modernism, the exhaustion of a certain view r 
it is to be human and rational” (Miller 1992, 18). Nevertheless, et 
persists in his attempt to relate his own past and make sense of the ably 
of his life. As Molloy tries to scrutinize himself, however, he es and 
adopts an outside vantage, dividing an already perplexing life inte oy Th 
then reconstructing it through a doubly mystified lens. In this WEA to the ani 


rehearses the trilogy as a whole: from “I” to the fallibility © 
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pird perso? implied in every pie turn, The Unnamable, the third text in 
f rrilogy, makes to abandon “I altogether: “I shall not say I again, ever 
E R too farcical” (Beckett [1958] 2003, 358). For Beckett, then, as 
n Barry agaes thene act ofteying to perceive oneself separates 
the self into subject and object, so that “seeing is an asymmetric action” 
“if “Jistening to oneself is almost always already inherent in the act of 
peaking itself” (2008, 1 23, 124); In the tradition of self-rupture carried 
forth by Kafka’s “Investigations,” Beckett zooms in on the incipient point 
of self-expression to trace the extent of the fault lines. 

In an early essay on the presence of dogs in Molloy, Philip Solomon 
writes: “In Molloy, human beings are condemned to lead a dog’s life and 
to die like a dog” (1967, 91). Although Beckett himself was in fact fond of 
dogs—particularly the Kerry Blue terriers his mother May owned at the 
family home in Foxrock, despite what Deirdre Bair’s biography observes 
was their belligerance (1990, 12)—in his letters during the 1950s, Beckett 
expresses more negative conceptions of dogs. He describes “Balzac lying 
like a dog, abandoned by all, with the smell of gangrene pervading the 
house” (2011, 248), and, as in Kafka, the trope of dogdom helps frame 
his selfdeprecations: “The dog is duller than ever but its friends know it 
doesn’t mind if they get up and go away” (611). Dogs inhabit his fiction 
too, and the decisive dog episode in Beckett’s Molloy occurs when, with 
his bicycle, Molloy accidentally runs over and kills Miss Lousse’s dog. The 
aftermath is especially revealing: 


Instead of grovelling in my turn, invoking my great age and 
infirmities, I made things worse by trying to run away. I was 
soon overtaken, by a bloodthirsty mob of both sexes and all ages, 
for I caught a glimpse of white beards and little almost angel 
faces, and they were preparing to tear me to pieces when the 
lady intervened. She said in effect, she told me so later on and I 
believed her, Leave this poor old man alone. He has killed Teddy, 
l Srant you that, Teddy whom I loved like my own child, but it 
'S NOt so serious as it seems, for as it happens I was taking him 
to the veterinary surgeon, to have him put out of his misery. For 
Teddy was old, blind, deaf, crippled with rheumatism and per- 
Petually incontinent, night and day, indoors and out of doors. I 
Would as it were take the place of the dog I had killed, as it for 
her had taken the place ofa child. ({1958] 2003, 32-33) 

That the 


ain angry mob seems ready to rip Molloy to bits anticipates the 
12a) 


tion of the human fulfilled at the end of the passage, as Molloy 
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foresees that he would “take the place of the dog.” Similarly, the tr 
mation of wise “white beards” and “angel faces” to a “bloodthirsty 9 
reflects Molloy’s own deterioration from integrated citizen to Ree” 
reptilian creature. The animalized Molloy would thus be quite in ee 
with the savage human society that bays for his blood, just as the ie 
condition as “old, blind, deaf, crippled with rheumatism and pe 
incontinent” describes Molloy’s own state at the end of the io fh 
Molloy replaces Teddy, then, the novel points toward the animality 7 
human society itself. 

Although the first-person narrative in Molloy adopts a human per. 
spective, like “Investigations” it deconstructs human properties, unhinging 
reason, so that the human can act as a substitute for the animal, Molloy 
can become a subjugated pet, too, recalling the Irish myth of Setanta, the 
man who slayed Culain’s guard dog in self-defense and took its place, 
becoming Cuchulain, meaning “Hound of Culain.” Although Beckett 
recognizes that the myth served as inspiration for the “antiquarianism” 
of the Celtic Twilighters that he despised (see Knowlson 1996, 188-89), 
he nevertheless retains the fascination with the porous border between 
human and nonhuman animals. Indeed, as Weller argues, with the 
creaturely Molloy “Beckett disintegrates the Cartesian human/animal 
distinction, producing neither a rational animal nor Aristotle’s political 
animal, but rather a human-becoming-animal that counterpoints Kafka’ 
animal-becoming-human in his ‘A Report to an Academy’ (1917)” 
(2008, 215). This “becoming” unsettles the human-animal distinction to 
create what Gilles Deleuze calls a “zone of indiscernibility or undecidability 
between man and animal” (2003, 21). Though Weller does not mention it, 
Teddy the dog was already a replacement for a child, which casts infants, 
animals, and adult human indigents as interchangeable objects of cate 
Substituting a pet dog for a child is an example of the “anthropomorphic 
insolence” Beckett criticized covertly in his earlier novel Watt ((1953) 
1998, 202), but exchanging a pet human for a pet dog redresses the 
balance somewhat. Whether the human is equivalent to the animal gi 
vice versa, the point is that a relation is forged that destabilizes the bin 

Such destabilization also marks part 2 of Beckett’s novel, concerne 

the man in search of Molloy, Jacques Moran. During his own dei 
tion, finding himself in a field of sheep, together with a shepherd T 
his sheepdog, Moran observes that the animals have a bond 1958 
shepherd, that “his dog loved him, his sheep did not fear him Oe 

2003, 159). He soon adopts the position of an animal himselt, ” aly: 
to say to the shepherd, “Take me with you, I will serve you 
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sfor «ct for a place to lie and a little food. Wanting to “serve ... faithfully,’ 
Or us! pee “cc ” a 3 
nob” ‘A “je” and to be given “food,” Moran wants to be like a domesticated 


dog, reminiscent of the way Lousse keeps Molloy. It is telling that when 


tive 3 
ines the shepherd returning 5 Shs ug, 
Ping Moran imagines r p ae to his dwelling, ‘the dog stops 
A < ne = ys x 
logs yx the threshold, not eo ing whether he may go in or whether he 
fo e - 2 
nly must stay OUt, all night,” his hesitation suggesting that, though he is 


y. As domesticated, the dog understands he is not quite human (160). Instead, 
in their shared state of homelessness, the man and the dog are kin, lacking 
secure self knowledge or a sense of belonging. The animalized human is 
per- not fully an animal, just as the domesticated animal is not fully human, 
put these transformations do foreground the creatural interstice where 


in 

k one indeterminate can replace another. 

the In light of this replaceability, the inadequacy of language and personal 
ace, mrrative in Beckett appears as a sign of the autobiographical silence 
ket , shared by all living creatures. It is not only that Beckett’s dogmen are poor 
sm” sorytellers but also that human systems of communication themselves 
89), appear deficient. Revealingly, in his Whoroscope notebook, Beckett quoted 
een Fritz Mauthner, who, reflecting on the limits of language, described “our 
the deluded sense, like a clever dog, that we are free simply because the chain 
mal is long” (quoted in Ackerley 2013, 183). Attempts at apperception and 
ical selFexpression in Beckett are thus occasions where the human is revealed 
kas as animal. The human self and the animal other find kinship by virtue of 
7)" their being beyond representation and essentially unknowable. 

t0 

lity 


i, | Aman with the heart ofa dog”: speaking 


e | ilieu in Auster’s Timbuktu 


5 Speed > noid in his 1999 novella Timbuktu Paul Auster evokes 
he i ame = t F trope of the dog as a miserable, wretched creature. 
a generates Bec anguage in the book, and the narrative perspectives it 
ry 2d intimatin ne the logically inevitable anthropocentric gravitations 
ng ‘nimals. The S the mutual blindness that unites human and nonhuman 
J- his 1987 ee ens elusiveseness of identity there is presaged in 
nd Wer oose] ork Trilogy, albeit in exclusively human terms. Like Beckett, 
he ge but aa evokes crime fiction, adopting the genre’s quest for knowl- 
8] is “rarer less on the goal than on the searching individual and 
ng Mind, Dov, “nts with others. In a genre that enacts the workings of the 
ly Ay “ts of deduction, and commitment to scrupulous observation, 


Ster A 
COnsid 
e . A . ` 
rs the precarious meaning of the self in a world mediated 
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by language and indistinguishable from fiction, pursuing the questi 
Mark Brown puts it, “How do we locate ourselves in the world P 
language has failed us?” (2007, 45). But while Auster focuses keenly at 
fragility of human identity, psychological immersion in the unktiow a 
human other, and the apertures in the human self revealed by explorat le 
into alterity, it is not until Timbuktu that he introduces an animal a 
that exploration, with questions about the human now Pointing to i 
question of relations between humans and other creatures. i 

In Timbuktu a dog called Mr. Bones and his homeless poet owner 
Willy G. Christmas endure the idiomatic “dog” life,” impoverished on the 
fringes of society, a cliché Willy evokes: “Dog as metaphor, if you catch 
my drift, dog as emblem of the downtrodden, and you're no trope, my 
bod, you're as real as they come” (Auster 1999b, 57). As they share their 
dog's life, Mr. Bones remembers Willy, in a psychotic episode, somewhat 
doggishly “eating a bowl of his own excrement” and that generally “he 
stank and drooled,” perhaps recalling the early nineteenth-century vision 
of the psychiatric asylum as a menagerie, although Mr. Bones also feels 
kinship with Willy in more positive ways, seeing him as “a man with the 
heart of a dog” (30). Even their phallic names associate Mr. Bones and 
Willy together, especially considering Mr. Bones’s next owner is called 
Dick. But where in The New York Trilogy it is the human other that disrupts 
the unity of the human self—so that, as Dennis Barone argues, “when 
character loses self-identity it is as if that character has been overfed on 
the character of an other” (1995, 16)—in Timbuktu the convergence of 
human and dog does not destabilize identity as much as bring hitherto 
unknown facets of the self to the surface. Later in the novel Mr. Bones 
observes a child imitating a wild cat: “The boy might not have been a 
real tiger, but that didn’t mean he wasn’t dangerous. In his own little way 
he was more of an animal than Mr. Bones was” (Auster 1999b, De 
wild substrate always inhabits human civilization, as Mr. Boness and 
Willy’s border crossings disclose. 

Auster has suggested that Timbuktu has “a lot to do with lar 
which is basically Willy’ language and the way Mr. Bones interpret ‘ail 
language” (1999a).To an extent they can understand each other, ca 
a gulf nonetheless remains, producing some frustration, especially aa 
Bones. Mr. Bones’s “grasp of Ingloosh was as good as any other immig 


age, 

x z an uag i 

who had spent seven years on American soil. It was his second! | bint 
ugh 


1guUages 
that 
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ather than as a fundamental difference, Similarly, when Willy 


arrier T i ; ; 
þa the animal’s body language, 


ries €0 decode “it was like learning how to 
speak a new language, Willy found, like stumbling on to a long-lost tribe 
ofprimitive men and having to figure out their impenetrable mores and 
customs” (37). Though Willy here suggests Mr. Bones’s language is a part 
of his own ancestry, Mr. Bones nevertheless dreams of having the same 
hnnguage as his companion, evoking once again the distance between dog 
and human: It feels like talking. It sounds like talking. But that doesn’t 
mean m really doing it” (181). Despite their close relationship, then, man 
and dog encounter insurmountable barriers to mutual comprehension. 
The title of the novel refers to what the dog imagines as a remote 
afterlife “in Timbuktu [where] dogs would be able to speak man’s 
language and converse with him as an equal” (50). As this vision of a 
kind of heavenly afterlife connects the dog to the human, it also suggests 
that the dog shares both the yearning for this afterlife and a profound 
ignorance about death. In the final analysis, both are denied transcendental 
knowledge and left with the vulnerability of corporeal existence in a 
“dog eat dog world” (this may literally be the case when Mr. Bones, 
offered food from a Chinese takeaway, “couldn’t help wondering if he 
was eating a fellow dog” [107]). As with the language barriers that prevent 
full comprehension of each other, the pair share an ignorance about such 
existential questions, accentuating both their dispiriting but shared isola- 
tion and, especially for homeless and stray beings, a potentially precarious 
physical survival 
Representing how humans and dogs share a creaturely life yet remain 
mutually distant poses a narrative challenge, one Auster responds to with 
2 third-person narration inconsistent in its omniscience. In acting as a 
Witness and filter for both human and canine characters, the narrator 
es an equivalence that reflects their equal narrative status. The narrator 
ae ghar “Mr. Bones saw it happen with his Do eyes,’ ves we 
k fae one a second-hand account, the human owner present to 
ames the eyes of the pet dog, filtered through the anthropomorphic 
(3). Moreover, while the narrator attempts to speak for both 


Man a 4 
the ind dog, to articulate lives and worlds that they cannot speak 
“mselves, tl 


When, earl 
ferrin gt 


nls omniscience turns to first-person alienation strategies 
Y in the novel, the narrator adopts Mr. Bones’s perspective, 
ery cee sun as “surely” a “lamp in the clouds that Went off and on 
Bestures shee 4). In this and other ways, at this stage in the novel Auster 
to ard “authentic” animal autobiography, deferring authority 
: “Ignore his opinion if you will, but who else are you 
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prepared to trust? After listening to these stories for the past seven 

had he not earned the right to be called the world’s leading auton ae y 
the subject?” (15). In this appeal to the animal’s authority, howe 7 A 
narrator exposes his own interfering hand, as interpreter and een 

of the story, his superficial claim to animal authenticity revealing its ie 


inadequacy. Necessarily, the narrative centers on the human Voice, that in 4 
evitably anthropocentric and autobiographical gesture discussed above ry i 
the same time, in doing so it highlights how human and canine ane At 
both contain mysteries beyond human articulation. Auster’s INCOnsistent AU 
narrative texture enacts the difficulties that plague any attempt to speak 
for others, betraying how alterity emerges when humans and animals q 
are unable to speak for themselves as themselves—when speaking in lieu Ba 
seemis inevitable. Ba 
In their undoing of human language and reliable narrative, Kafkas B 
dl 


“Investigations of a Dog,” Becketts Molloy, and Auster’s Timbuktu 
represent humans and nonhuman animals by attesting to their shared 
unknowabilility, their equivalent narcissism, and the corporal vulner- Be 
ability that defines all living creatures. In Kafka’s, Beckett’s, and Auster’ = 
animal narratives, the failures of language confront us with the gulf 
between the human and the world of nonhuman animals, but also — 
with the human’s inability to account for itself—pointing to a kinship 
constituted partly by that gulf itself. Declining a stance of imperial 


domination, these writers work against totalizing narratives that en 
imagine they could somehow adequately inscribe the lives of animals, 
remaining open to obscurity and difference, to the unaccountable Bro 


complexity of animal life. Indeed, perhaps, they suggest it is ee Cal 
plausible that humans enfold canines into their everyday lives and cultur 
5 St 4 ¿nown 
including our artistic practices, partly as a way to keep the unknow Del 
b RE s : share. 
close, grow familiar with its enigma as an enigma that we also sh 
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lA: T paper traces instances of metalepsis in Vladimir Nabokov’s Bend 
Sinister (1947), John Fowles’s The French Lieutenants Woman (1969), J.M. 
Coetzee’s Slow Man (2005), and Karin Fossum’s Broken (2006). Contrary 
to the accepted critical view that associates the device with the post- 
modern, I will argue that it is rather the disappearance of metalepsis that 
allows for the emergence of a new, particularly postmodern relationship 
between the fictionalized author and his or her characters. Following 
ine work of Laura Savu in Postmortem Postmodernists and Judith Ryan in 
The Novel after Theory, such a newly envisioned dynamic will be read as a 
Ymptom of fiction’s response to the theoretical debate on the so-called 
teath of the author and, more broadly, to the posthumanist discourse on 
A the dissolution of the liberal-humanist subject. Fiction emerges as a testing 
sound for the implications of this philosophical and theoretical turn, and 
metalepsis, the stylistic and figurative articulation of the tenuousness of 
ategorical boundaries, is repeatedly called upon to assist in the inquiry. 
etalepsis can be seen as consolidating the figure of authorial 
eae its fictionalized resurrection on the one hand, and as 
te ae inal death blow, on the other, through that selfsame 
a a diain, The first is easily articulated; by fleshing out 
ure and relationship fiction stays the execution of its author 
Ent This nae life back into the diminished entity of the creative 
Metalepsig A ent in what I will argue are modernist instances of 
| te the momentary fictionalization of the meeting of 
d character is often accompanied by a loading of the text with 
ot the author's accountability, reinforcing the author’s creative 


Agenc 


thor an 
Westion, 
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and independent agency. The second aligns more closely with a q 
[ will trace in the course of this paper. The transformation of the 
figure from the detached demigod who has the power to Step in and 
of the diegesis at will, to a postmodern author figure who js firm Out 
inescapably lodged within the diegesis, signals a significant shift H x 
negotiation of authority and agency. The author figure is no longer ; i 
token of modernist impersonality who looks down at his Creations ate 
paring his immaculate fingernails. A “tired, middle-aged woman” in 
wishes to be left alone, the postmodern figure of authority must Strugole 
to assert her role as a creative agent who exercises her power on behalf 
of another (Fossum 2009, 1). The telling change, then, is that agency and 
authority are no longer products of pre-established narrative stratification 
but of a fictionalized negotiation between characters inhabiting a single, 
level ontological plane. That such a transformation is also gendered only 
amplifies the conceptual shift and will be discussed further on. An author 
figure and her character must decide between themselves which is writer 
and which is written, which is agent and which pawn. 
The dissolving of hierarchical distinctions evident in such fictional- 
ized deliberations suggests that the refashioning of the author figure in 
contemporary fiction renders metalepsis, a narrative device contingent 
upon hierarchical boundaries, obsolete. The device that has traditionally 
allowed author figures to step in and out of their own fiction marks 
a power their contemporary counterparts significantly lack. Such a 
conclusion points to a central paradox in our practice of distinguishing 
modernist from postmodernist fiction. We accept that the former upholds 
the distinct ontologies of diegetic levels while the latter dramatizes 
collapsing of such distinctions in the sketching of an enmeshed universe: 
As the product of a play on existing hierarchical distinctions, metalepss 
should thus be seen as a throwback to modernist conventions, one that 
is antithetical to the anarchic aesthetics of postmodernism. And yet, w 
often view this narrative device as definitive of the writing of our 38° i 
we do not wish to resurrect those demigods of modernist impersonal 
with the power to grant themselves authority, if we wish to 
fictional universe without those signposts of hierarchical orga i 
that traditionally allowed us to derive a text’s meaning, we must ace 
metalepsis. The evident difficulty in achieving this goal will be addres 
in closing. 


YNamic 
author 
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{ the Author Figure in Modernist and Postmodernist Fiction 
relepsts and t 
ane project here is not to trace an evolution from modernism to 
I oan discussed below have not been chosen to 
: chronological trajectory or to encapsulate a single cultural 
? Whether modernist, postmodernist, English, American, South 
ie or Scandinavian, | believe it is the manner in which the novels 
aoe of metalepsis that signals the distinction between a modernist 
: ro ernis gesture, between the autocmey associated with the 
author figure in the first and the democratic Spuni of equality as evident 
in the latter. My aim is not to prove an essential distinction between the 
wo movements but to demonstrate the way in which we may look to 
metalepsis as a sign of difference in negotiating the complexities of the 
odern-postmodern divide, a divide I believe to be ideational rather than 


post 
signify 


2o z 


ronological. 

In Narrative Discourse, Gérard Genette defines metalepsis as “any 
intrusion by the extradiegetic narrator or narratee into the diegetic 
universe (or by diegetic characters into a metadiegetic universe, etc.), or 
the inverse” (1980, 234-35). A “deliberate transgression of the threshold 
of embedding,” metalepsis produces an effect of “humor” or of “the 
fantastic” or “some mixture of the two” (1988, 88). In John Pier’s words, 
metalepsis is “a deviant referential operation, a violation of semantic 
thresholds of representation that involves the beholder in an ontological 
mansgression of universes and points toward a theory of fiction” (2009, 
30)). Readers of Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy will note that there 
s nothing particularly new about the use of this device in fiction. In 
Cervantes’; Don Quixote and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, metalepsis is 
sed humorously: Don Quixote wonders whether the author who put 


hi in writi } . 
5 story in writing has produced a faithful account; Huckleberry Finn 
Warns the reader 
stretched” 


the truth” 


that, in Tom Sawyer, “there was things which [Twain] 
before reassuringly conceding that the author mainly “told 
ii eed 2008, 1 277). In these two examples, the undermining 
es, real eae hermetic separation of diegetic and extradiegetic 
only Bee oe fiction, has entertainment value; that characters are not 
ya M = cit writtenness but also feel free to critique their makers, 
poking metaliterary fun. 
J the use of the device in fiction may not be a twenty-first- 
A E ae in the wake of the poststructuralist debates on the 
ave certainly ae the author the stakes contingent on its theorization 
raised. As Debra Malina writes: 


Cnty ry 
fate 
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Metalepsis dramatizes the problematization of the bounda : 
between fiction and reality endemic to the postmodern y 
condition. More specifically, because it disrupts narrative 
hierarchy in order either to reinforce or to undermine the 
ontological status of fictional subjects or selves, it provides 
model of the dynamics of subject construction in an age thath 
witnessed . . . the deconstruction of the essential self in fee = 
subject constituted in and by narrative. (2002, 2) $ 


The examples of metalepsis offered below conform to the shift in 
emphasis traced in Malina’s summary. A character’s stepping out ofa 
fictional world and into the world of the author (or vice versa) is no 
longer primarily used to produce humor but rather to test the Convention 
of the author’s omnipotent agency on the one hand and, on the other, the 
authors more recently suggested dissolution. The turning from a primarily 
comic effect to a more serious, ontological-minded questioning is on 
in the course of this study as a telling slippage 
from a fiction that relies on the abiding separation of narrative levels to 
a fiction that collapses these distinct universes into one undifferentiated 
space. Such a trajectory will be shown not only to mark the demise of 
the author figure’s supreme authority but also to question the coherence 
of metalepsis itself, which, stripped of clear borders to transgress, is 
rendered obsolete. As the character of Lester in Woody Allen’s Crimes and 
Misdemeanors famously aphorizes, “If it bends it’s funny, if it breaks it’s not. 
Much like comedy, metalepsis relies for its effect on strong divisional wall 
that can be reestablished as soon as the laughter dies down. 

The selection of four novels that resist an easy classification 35 
modernist or postmodernist is programmatic. Rather than relying On 
existing definitions of the divide between the two periods or movements 
my reading will demonstrate the difference between a poetics of bending 
and a poetics of breaking, The working assumption is that both ee 
may occur beyond the modernist/postmodernist divide. Follo a 
brief look at what I will suggest are instances of the metaleptic Eo 
that is modernist in spirit, I will read Fossum’s Broken and Coetzees T 
Man as postmodernist attempts to rid fiction of its conventional dieg? 
stratification. erendl 

: Th Freni 
John Fowles famously interrupts the narrative Of The the 
Lieutenants Woman to ponder the author's responsibilities towa! 
figments of his imagination: 


one marking a transition 
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jt is not only that [Charles] has begun to gain an autonomy; 

| must respect it, and disrespect all my quasi-divine plans for 
him, if I wish him to be real. In other words, to be free myself, 
Į must give him, and Tina, and Sarah, even the abominable 
Mrs. Poulteney, their freedoms as well. There is only one good 
definition of God: the freedom that allows other freedoms to 
exist. . . -The novelist is still a god, since he creates (and not 
even the most aleatory avant-garde modern novel has managed 
to extirpate its author completely); what has changed is that we 
are no longer the gods of the Victorian image, omniscient and 
decreeing; but in the new theological image, with freedom our 
first principle, not authority. (1996, 97) 


Though he metaleptically places himself within the diegesis, a stranger 
saring “cannibalistically” at his character from across the train carriage, 
the narrator not only admits but repeatedly underlines his extradiegetic 
position. He is outside the text; he has divine power over his charges. As 
Bran McHale has noted, “by breaking the frame around his world, the 
author foregrounds his own superior reality” (1987, 197). The passage may 
be devoted to a celebration of a character's freedom and respect—but the 
ontological boundaries are clear. His characters do not exist outside his 
mind, and their fates will be decided with the toss of a coin. If he grants 
them liberty, moreover, that freedom is merely the boon to his own. 

A similar extradiegetic power emerges at the end of Nabokov’s 
powerful tirade against fascist dictatorship in Bend Sinister (1972). The 
protagonist, a university professor by the name of Adam Krug, is subjected 
tragedy and humiliation experiences framed by the loss of his wife 
and the accidental and gruesome death of his beloved eight-year-old 
ee end of the novel, the so far covert narrator suddenly 
mee t was at that moment, just after Krug had fallen through the 
-om ofa confused dream and sat up on the straw with a gasp—and 
Ist before his reality, his re berd hidas misione Id 
ton him- i; ty, his remembered hideous misfortune coulc pounce 
Vans hin y was then that I felt a pang of pity for Adam and slid 
madness, og an inclined beam of pale light—causing instantaneous 
hte” (1975 a €ast saving him from the senseless agony of his logical 
lows p; TA ). In the metaleptic interruption here, the author figure 

"Rita Re a glimpse of his own world, the world where the 
Ing but a fiction and his fate not much more than a turn 
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of phrase. The momentary collapsing of boundaries between extr 
intra-diegetic worlds costs Krug his sanity but absolves hin one and 
In the remaining pages, Krug must contend with the impossible a 8. 
of whether to concede to the tyrant’s base demands of conciliado 
to sentence his friends to a firing squad. Now, however, Krug is fie 
the pangs of guilt, free of pain, free of the yoke of responsibility Tho, i 
the diegesis has it that he is master of his friends’ fate, he knows dre 
fact there is a puppeteer pulling their strings. As he remarks to One ane 
condemned friends, “You silly people. . . . What on earth are you ain 
of? What does it all matter?” (213). The author figure’s metaleptic gesture 
is made complete when the wall where the tyrant crouches in fear of 
Krug’s impending attack suddenly “vanish|es], like a rapidly withdrawn 
slide” (216). The diegetic world dissolves in mid-action, just as Krug js 
about to be shot dead by the guards. Rather than face the protagonist’ 
inevitable death, the reader is once again hurled into the extradiegetic 
world. The narrator explains the abrupt diegetic shift thus: “I stretched 
myself and got up from among the chaos of written and rewritten pages, 
to investigate the sudden twang that something had made in striking 
the wire netting of my window.’ Commenting on this unusual narrative 
conclusion, he adds: “I knew that the immortality I had conferred on the 
poor fellow was a slippery sophism, a play upon words. But the very las 
lap of his life had been happy and it had been proven to him that death 
was but a question of style” (217). 
The vanishing wall at the end of Adam Krug’s story may be seen as 
a symbolic testament to the divine power of the author figure over his 
creation, an asymmetry ironically emphasized by the protagonist’ given 
name. The breaching of the discrete separation of diegetic levels—the 
freedom to do away with the signifiers of ontological separation—test- 
fies to their abiding force. The supreme authority of the creator is never 
questioned. Indeed, it is not only this act of compassion at the end of the 
narrative that offsets this power relation but also Krug’s lapse into madnes 
when admitted a glimpse of that world beyond. Like Herman Melle 
Pip, Krug has a glimpse of “God's foot upon the treadle of the loom, a 
is consequently unhinged (Melville 2003, 453). Krug’s indifference t0 
fate is indicative not of a theological but a fictional fatalism, an accept 
that he is but a pawn in another's artistic machinations. 
The ethical discourse accompanying these two metale 
ultimately serves to underline the power relations at work—cons 
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ve agency of he who stands outside the diegesis and as such has 
ty to show his characters compassion or to offer them the 
y supposedly desire. The irony, then, is that the undermining 
fhe diegetic stratification may be seen as a sign not of a structural 
o skness, one that underlines the philosophical ambiguity attending the 
je logical conventions separating authors from their fictional creations, 
o of the hierarchy’ abiding stability. Such stability testifies to 
he authority of the modernist demigod of creation who can toy with 
characters and then retreat to the frame where the author can once again 
mintain a position as master. à 

In turning to contemporary fiction, I would like to demonstrate the 
dissolution of such an equation. In Fossum’s Broken and Coetzee’s Slow 
Man we have two examples of the collapsing of diegetic levels into each 
other without the signposts that conventionally mark these transgressions. 
Authority is no longer the mark of a conventionally predetermined 
stratification but the product of a careful thematic negotiation of power 
that takes place within the diegesis. It is the characters—among them a 
fictionalized author supposedly creating the story—who search for or 
asign creative authority. That is to say that the question of authority is 
no longer fixed by narrative levels, or the method in which the novel is 
handled stylistically, but is in constant flux, fashioned linearly in narrative 
time. When one is left with only a single, flat world, the identity of the 
creative agent must be determined by the participating actors. Such a 
dynamic is seen to be definitive of postmodernism. In The Postmodern 
Condition, Jean-Francois Lyotard posits that: 


the creat 
the authori 
freedom the 


A postmodern artist or writer is in the position of a philosopher: 
the text he writes, the work he produces are not in principle 
Soverned by preestablished rules, and they cannot be judged 
according to a determining judgment, by applying familiar 
categories to the text or to the work. Those rules and categories 


ate what the work of art itself is looking for. The artist and the 
Writer, tl 


I aen, are working without rules in order to formulate the 
ru 


8s of what will have been done. Hence the fact that work and 
t 7 
ext have the characters of an event. (1997, 81) 


Ih 

the ti ae 
ra . l ; 

tace q oa from a modernist to a postmodernist text, then, we 
shi aoe 5 

Predeter t from a truth that is given and a truth that unfolds, between 
minati TA 2 5 

Nation and the establishing of roles as they come into being. 
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Such a shift recalls that described above by Malina. The fic 
author figure is no longer a framing subject endowed with a 
creative independence but a subject in the process of becoming Thi 
process is not externally determined but worked through within a 
diegesis. Assuming the guise of a negotiation between characters thi t 
hoc construction of subjectivity is a fictionalized event. ae 
Karin Fossum’s Broken (translated from Norwegian) is a transitiong| 
text in its handling of diegetic levels: it ontologically collapses the Worlds 
of the author and her subjects at the same time that it Maintains a func- 
tional separation between them. That is to say that though they appear to 
inhabit the same ontological plane, the figure of the narrator is designated 
as author, and her interlocutor, Eide, is described as a character in her 
written work. A careful reading of the novel shows that the worlds of the 
author and her character are not, in fact, collapsed into one another: the 
ontological playing field is not leveled. The usual metaleptic signposts 
are present—the transgression of boundaries between diegetic levels is 
handled both thematically (in the dramatizing of Eide’s trespassing into 
her world) and stylistically: the author’s plot line and her character’ plot 
line are treated in separate chapters. The author’s world is a kind of limbo 
for her characters—their histories have been stalled as they wait for her to 
take up their stories. At the same time, this text functions as an appropriate 
companion piece to Coetzee’s novel in that it thematically negotiates 
a complex author-character power relation, particularly evident in the 
ambiguity attached to the question of agency. Significantly, then, Fossum’ 
novel departs from the examples treated above in that, despite the clear 
marking of diegetic hierarchy, the interrogation of authority and agency 
remains open-ended. That the author frames and designs her characters 
life story does not grant her the authority we may have expected. 
Fossum’s unnamed writer-narrator establishes herself at the Ouse 
as an author figure. “It is I who will tell [their stories],” she remarks. i 
am the author” (2009, 1). Though such an asseveration recalls Fe 
example, it is soon evident that hers is no longer the author on 
encountered in the earlier novels. “It is not as if I am God,” she ae 
“T am just a tired, middle-aged woman trying to keep going. R 
of this telling transformation, the terms of her authority remain e 
she is a “puppeteer” pulling the strings; she “invents” her cha n 
and she is “responsible” for their fates (2, 57, 233). Before etre 
the night the author notes the silent figures of her characters Y 
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tories to be told as they queue silently on her driveway. This 

cge inside dichotomy is transgressed when, impatient for his story 
oi one of her characters skips his place in the queue and enters 
orn uninvited as she sleeps. The metaleptic gesture staged here 
marks a departure from the previous examples in the matter of agency. 
iris not the author but rather the character who Is seen as the agent of 
interruption. Fittingly, pan this metaleptic break does not serve in 
underlining the author's power over her creations but rather marks the 
beginning of an ongoing negotiation of power and creative freedom. The 
author begins by chastising the intruder, telling him that “no fictitious 
character ever stands by [her] bed telling [her] what to do” (4). Such 
an assertion rings tenuous, however, as the unfolding drama shows that 
the question of authority is not as clear-cut as she would have us think. 
The character-dissenter continually disrupts her life in order to ensure 
she wastes no time in writing his tale; he supervises her eating, drinking, 
work, and sleep schedules and constantly intervenes in the twists and turns 
ofhis emplotted fate. He even takes part in his own naming when, after 
rejecting her first proposal, he finally, albeit reluctantly, agrees to the name 
ofAlvar Eide. Excusing himself at one point in the narrative, he says: “You 
can’t expect me to just sit back and wait when it concerns my own fate; 
you know I’m someone who needs to be in control” (74). Such frequent 
concessions and apologies call attention to the authority of his creator: 
itis understood that his interference in the creative process is a kind of 
Violation, But that the hierarchy is clear does not diminish its fragility. The 
author seems to accept that there is a work of collaboration and admits 
that it is their book, that she “can be influenced” (195). 

The metaleptic interruptions in Broken figure the precariousness of 
the author figure’ creative agency. By giving Alvar “a final, friendly send- 
oft” (261) and absolving him from blame in Katrine’s death, the author 
poe set her power over her creation. As in Bend Sinister, an act 
cee er ely in establishing the independence or authority of her 
earlier N o n where such a hierarchy was never undermined in the 
Ai a , nere the relations are shown to be uncertain irom the start. 

i ally omnipotent?” she asks. “That’s not how it feels” (23 Ji 
; W erioa and ontological distinction between author figure 
Wi m Slow Man is more tenuous than in the novels discussed 
ith the flattening of the fictional world—the canceling out 
legetic levels and their collapsing into a one-dimensional 
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space—authorial agency isn’t predetermined but rather Mus 
negotiated. Agency and responsibility are mutually decided Upon by : 
fictional actors. The dissolution of narrative levels is marked here y . 
disappearance of that device that had previously marked their ae x 
sion, for in a properly undifferentiated narrative space the jea 
metaleptic transgression are significantly absent. It is precisely this erosi a 
of absolutes that makes the following discussion particularly Aaa 
any attempt to establish an authorial role within the fiction beco 
problematic as the ambiguity of the two characters’ respective roles within 
their fictional world cannot be resolved outside it. Any design 
these roles must therefore be negotiated tentatively. 

Slow Man is the story of Paul Rayment, a man who loses his leg in 
a traffic accident. The narrative follows the months after the accident, 
his infatuation with his caregiver Marijana and consequent attempts 
to become a more essential part of her family life. This simple tale is 
somewhat complicated, however, by the appearance of Elizabeth Costello, 
a renowned author who shows up on Paul’s doorstep one day and refuses 
to depart. In her own words, she is something of that Old Man of the Sea 
of Sinbad’s adventures—a legendary figure who capitalizes on his fragile 
appearance to lure his victims. Perched on their shoulders so that he may 
be assisted in crossing a stream, the old man finally refuses to release his 
hosts and, holding on with a death-grip, proceeds to command them to 
do his bidding. While Costello does not hop on Paul’s shoulders, she does 
appear in his flat armed with a suitcase and great deliberation to stay. Paul’ 
reluctance to expel an elderly lady with a heart condition renders them 
cohabitants, if only for a while. 

The validity of reading the author-character relation according to the 
master-slave paradigm here is repeatedly questioned. If Costello is indeed 
the author writing Paul’s story, she crosses no ontological or diegetc 
border in entering his world. Based on some scraps of evidence 
notebook, the recitation of his private unarticulated thoughts from the 
moment of the accident—Paul gradually comes to believe that she might 
have taken him up as a subject for a novel. Though she berates him w 
become a better hero, Costello does not herself corroborate such an intei 


: $ % Je his 
pretation. While the novel concludes with her sug r hare 
g at Sie 
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Adelaide home and move to Melbourne with her so that they mi 
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her house, this hardly resolves the issue. Without clear diegetic les i 
yrite: 


novel does not define who is subject and who is object, who y 
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. written, and the question of authority and agency, freedom and 
Oe sation is thrown back and forth. On her part, Costello promotes 
Ee ed analogy, suggesting that though Paul might be unaware of it, 
we s: s essence, already lodged herself on his shoulders. Paul, refusing 
she i mb to her will, challenges this assertion, unceremoniously kicking 
a ee clits apartment, heart condition, suitcase, and all. 
atte battle for agency is ironically overturned when Paul is finally 
held accountable for his actions. In an awkward exchange with Maryana’s 
husband, Paul blames his inappropriate conduct with the man’s wife 
on Costello: “ This imbroglio in which you and I are caught,” he says, “is 
Elizabeth Costello’s doing. If you want to blame anyone, blame her. She is behind 
itall. Elizabeth Costello is a mischiefmaker’” (Coetzee 2005, 146). Though 
self-serving, such an admission also reflects a certain ontological anxiety 
about Costello’s role in his life. Evidence of this is already intimated earlier 
when, finding her notebook with its voyeuristic documentation, Paul 
muses: 


he 


The greatest of all secrets may just have unveiled itself to him. 
There is a second world that exists side by side with the first, 
unsuspected. One chugs along in the first for a certain length 

of time; then the angel of death arrives in the person of Wayne 
Blight or someone like him. For an instant, for an aeon, time 
stops; one tumbles down a dark hole. Then, hey presto, one 
emerges into a second world identical with the first, where time 
resumes and the action proceeds . . . except that one now has 
Elizabeth Costello around one’s neck, or someone like her. (121) 


These musings precede Costello’s reference to the Old Man of the Sea, 

‘egesting that despite his repeated attempts to rid her of her illusions of 

eo Paul may Suspect that she is, in fact, pulling his strings. 

ee ae ostello had previously promoted such a mapping of their 

ah <i the counter phenomenology she finally provides offers no 

umn a ces as to the rightful navigation of their ontological relations. 
P the dynamics of their shared fate, she concludes that: 


For 3 = d DA 
r me alone Paul Rayment was born and I for him. His is 


the hoyen of leading, mine of following; his of acting, mine 
ee -..Am I real? l eat, I sleep, I suffer, I go to the 
u. I catch cold. Of course I am real. As real as you. . 
mT the shade assigned to welcome you to the afterlife—is that 
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what you are asking? No, rest assured, a poor forked creature 
that is all I am, no different from yourself. An old woman wh 
scribbles away, page after page, day after day, damned if she $ 
knows why. If there is a presiding spirit—and I don’t think 
there is—then it is me he stands over, with his lash, not you, 
No slacking, young Elizabeth Costello! he says, and gives me a lick 
of the whip. Get on with the job now! No, this is a very ordinary 
story, very ordinary indeed, with just three dimensions, length 
breadth and height, the same as ordinary life. (233) è 


The insistence on the reality of their conjoined worlds bespeaks not 
only their separate existential anxieties but the implied author's underlying 
agenda in imploding the diegetic levels so that writer and written, agent 
and pawn, creator and created are hurled into a single undifferentiated 
space where existence is not predetermined but rather negotiated, 
changing, relational. If Paul wonders whether Costello’s presence marks 
his death, a state of limbo into which he was unknowingly hurled after 
his accident, the only reassurance she can offer is that she is as real as he. 
Clearly, such is not the reassurance he seeks. But as opposed to the author 
figures in Bend Sinister and Broken, Costello does not have the power to 
grant him this solace. Her existential doubts are as real and as pressing as 
his own. Such doubt, moreover, seems to complement that dimensional 
simplicity referenced at the end of the passage. That she can account for 
only three dimensions—a mimetic mapping of real life—suggests that 
she cannot call on those multiple diegetic levels that would traditionally 
confer on her the authority to grant him the ontological certainty he 
demands. She is not the demigod of creation; she is just an old woman 
scribbling away. 

The passage quoted above features two contrasting paradigms that are 
tellingly juxtaposed. The first is one of the signposts of the postmodern 
the collapsing together of the real and the fictive, that is, the casting off 
of precisely those borders that we have been addressing here. Douwe 

Fokkema sees such a practice as definitive of postmodern poetics, wher 
there is a “rejection of discriminating hierarchies, and a refusal to i 
guish between truth and fiction, past and present, relevant and intel 
(1984, 42). Similarly, McHale writes that “what is striking about me 
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postmodernist texts is the way they court confusion of levels, g°" A for 
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+ McHale explains, “levels collapse, as if of their own weight, into a 


: Je level of diegesis.’ The enmeshed world described above, then, is the 
single 


jodern world par excellence; it is a world of undifferentiated narrative 
yE where author and character are thrown together to make sense of 
a respective responsibilities as their shared story unfolds. Paul’s image 
ofa parallel world is apt, then, insofar as it is differentiated from the world 
he had hitherto known through accumulation. Such a world is identical 
to the first but offers the added component of another agency within it. 
The author is already inside this parallel world; she is not a puppeteer 
using her characters as playthings; she does not have the immunity that 
comes from the vantage point of an external frame. 

If such an enmeshed universe has the potentially fictionalizing 
effect of treating the author as a literary character, the other, contrasting 
paradigm evident in the passage quoted above is that of the actuality 
of that self-same author figure. Costello’s assertions to that effect are 
supported by her allusion to King Lear. Taking pity on Poor Tom and 
marveling at his miserable existence, Lear philosophizes: “Thou art the 
thing itself! unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor bare, 
forked animal as though art” (2005, 3.4.96). Calling herself a “poor 
forked creature” thus points to the weakness that defines our shared and 
universal humanity. > That she does not have immunity, that she is as frail 
and vulnerable as her subject, testifies to her genuineness, to her sharing 
inthe predicament of the human condition. She is “the thing itself?” 

Two critical insights are to be gleaned from this short passage. The 
first is that, though sickly, the author figure simply cannot be euthanized. 
Despite theory’s advances into the posthuman, despite our critical and 
Philosophical negotiations of a new subjectivity, a new voice that will 
undermine the foundations of the liberal-humanist subject, the human 
i Ween text must be the produci of the labors of a creative 
ine a As Andrew Bennett notes, With its alleged intolerance 

mental humanism, the comforting essentialism, of authorship, 
Postmodernism “is nevertheless—or perhaps therefore—fascinated by. 
*Xated on author Fe: : : 5: a 2 SE ie 
, effects and author-figures” (2005, 109). 
me of ae conclusion contradicts the first. It is precisely the 
tentially ee ote on this traditional model of humanity that po- 
OF the liberal a our posthumanist evolution. What is it but a nostalgia 
“Aumanist subject that is evinced in the death throes of a 
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vampiric-immortal author figure? Would we constantly resury 
lament our conceptions of humanity if we had not lost them ect ang 
way? Savu sees this contradiction as definitive of contemporary w, 
and its incipient preoccupations, proposing that “to make ace oe 
return of the author into the contemporary literary space is to me T the 
edge that the postmodern, its anti-humanist bias notwithstandin a 
not discount the human” (2009, 14). Here, the emergence of the ae 
figure in fiction functions not as evidence of its demise but as a ent Or 
to its abiding force. I would suggest, however, that this interp rae 
discounts the tenuous nature of the author figure in contemporary on 
We no longer have strong figures that exert their will on their characters 
and, in so doing, testify to the independence and hierarchical Supremacy 
of their creative agency. The author figure is now “a tired, middle-aged 
woman trying to keep going.” She is “grey-haired; grey-faced too” with" 
bad heart” (Fossum 2009, 1). Such is not a vision of authority. Taking note 
of Costello’s physical decrepitude, Paul’s resentment of her interference 
gives rise to an uneasy combination of rage and irony: “And here she js 
preaching to him, telling him how to run his life!” (Coetzee 1985, 82), 

The transition from the authority figures encountered in the first two 
novels to the infirm presences in the latter is tellingly gendered. Moreover, 
if the divide I have traced—between a poetics of bending and a poetics 
of breaking, between modernist and postmodernist fiction, between the 
demigod of creation and the feeble author figure who just wishes to be 
left alone—aligns itself with the markers of gender, it appears that, as a 
figure of interruption, metalepsis traces a similar divide. Regardless of his 
placement on the diegetic map—whether he is the author figure in The 
French Lieutenant’s Woman or Bend Sinister or a character in Broken—it 
is the male who interrupts, who transgresses the accepted borders of 
narrative stratification. Viewed in this light, metalepsis appears less 3 
signaling of a generic shift than as a marker of gender identity. 

As a marker of male identity, metalepsis might thus be rendered 
obsolete in the emergence of a new and symbolically female mo i 
of asserting creative independence. The departure from the models 0 
creative agency described earlier would then usher in an author fgn 
whose authority is not the product of a predetermined or self-establishe* 
power but of an ongoing negotiation that I associate with pos 
poetics. Such an evolution readily points to current theoretica 
about gendered subjectivity. That is to say that the transition 
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Jically male to a symbolically female author figure may, in fact, be 


and symbot o with the shift from a modernist author figure who assumes 
the n jea force of the liberal-humanist subject to a postmodern 
ting the E t in negotiation, one that is determined contextually. Such 
is a aaa of philosophical and narratological questions hinges on the 
A ede that female subjectivity is not only essentially different from 
h its male counterpart but also does not share its tenuous fate. As Nancy K. 
ii Miller cogently argues, the postmodo pronouncement of the death of 
n the author does not “hold for women and, because the female subject 
ion, has traditionally been “decentred, ‘disoriginated, deinstitutionalized, 
ters etc, her relation to integrity and textuality, desire and authority, displays 
acy structurally important differences from that universal position” (1995, 
ged 197).An attempt to stay the execution of the author, then, might involve 
na adiscursive transition from a male to a female author figure. Taken to its 
ote theoretical extreme, this view might suggest that the female subject has 
nce usurped her male counterpart in assuming the burden of the philosophical 
eis negotiations of the new author figure in fiction.* 
), In keeping with Lyotard’s definition of the postmodern, the female 
wo subjects rejection of traditional definitions provides the ground for 
ver, the formation of new, ad hoc, and always contextually determined 
tics alternatives. And, as previously suggested, if metalepsis is to be viewed 
the san inherently male device, its gradual or prescribed disappearance 
be may similarly be attributed to the practice of new, feminine methods of 
5a asserting authorial agency and identity. Of course this doesn’t imply that 
his the survival of subjectivity and authorship is contingent on their being 
The essentially female. Though the feminine offers itself as an important way 
-it of framing experimentation with new subjectivities and new expressions 
of of ‘gency and creativity, it is clearly not the only viable framework 
s moa explorations, Postcolonial and queer subjects—to name but 
ail a r ae ini the novel with further markers of an 
ie OO e eeiiy that align themselves more closely with 
of eae and dynamic models of agency and creativity. 
ire Poetics a Sat two novels offered as case studies of a postmodern 
ed Particularly ee y be seen as definitive representatives of the genre— 
ri Uggested va es is taken as a transitional text—the conclusions 
tes tion and the foe x be useful in reevaluating contemporary works of 
d c istinction 1eoretical debate that accompanies them. I have traced 
etwe 


en a narrative that upholds the distinct ontologies of 
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diegetic levels and a narrative that collapses such distinctions, 
enmeshed fictional universe. Characterized by metalepsis, the 
work of modernism; the latter surrenders this form of spatial 
its fictional world collapsing those ordered levels of Stratification 

constituting a single, leveled undifferentiated space. Here, aie a 
agency and authority are not predetermined but are the Product an 
ongoing negotiation among the participating agents, none of whom a 
a hierarchically authorized advantage. The distribution of power ae 
narrative premise but instead is the product of the twists and turns Of the 


Offering an 
former isq 
Metalep ig 


plot, always in flux. 

I would like to propose that the fate of metalepsis is determined by 
a parallel trajectory to that traced above. Much like the human subject, 
narrative space is now understood not as structured by universal ays 
but as a platform for negotiation where differences are contextually 
determined in a process of evolution over time. But where we find alter- 
native, posthuman subjectivities to take the place of the liberal-humanis 
subject, the narratological device of metalepsis might not survive the 
transition from a poetics of bending to a poetics of breaking. A method 
of transgressing rules and borders, metalepsis seems obsolete in their 
absence. I have proposed that such an evolution marks the transition from 
a modernist to a postmodernist aesthetic. In the latter, as Steven Connor 
describes it, “the unordered is an exhilarating provocation rather than a 
traumatizing ordeal. Rather than representing a threat to be tamed, the 
multiple becomes a promise or horizon to which art must try to live up” 
(2006, 69). Metalepsis derives its effect precisely from its transgressive 
quality—a threat to be tamed—but such taming can be achieved only 
if the borders of narrative stratification remain, helping to structure the 
potential rearrangement of the vertiginous hermeneutic mess that results 
when borders are breached, In the absence of multiple narrative Jevels as 
signified by the conventions of diegetic stratification, metalepsis can ™ 
longer be seen as a viable stylistic strategy. If we are to truly celebrate ai 
egalitarian vision of multiplicity, we must relinquish these signpost X 
order.’ 

It is precisely about the merit of dispensing with these 1 
separations that critics disagree. Though Linda Hutcheon desez aw 
postmodern in terms similar to those cited above, arguing that aS i 
query those boundaries between the literary and the traditionally oat 
literary, between fiction and nonfiction, and ultimately, bonser ae 
life,” she adds that “we can interrogate these borders . - - only De 
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J] posit them. We think we know the difference. The paradoxes 
odernism serve to call to our attention both our continuing 
a of that difference and also a newer epistemological doubt. 
y the difference? Can we?)” (1996 224-25). The question, 


> 44 


we stl 
of posem 
postulattor 
(Do we knov f Itiplicit d X wa 
hen, is the status of multiplicity and openness once orders have been 
recall In the absence of those signposts Connor describes, do we have 
„ multiplicity to be celebrated or simply a single, unified totalitarian space? 
3 Perhaps our failure to dispense with narrative borders, and thus 
with the stylistic device by which they are celebrated, is indicative 
precisely of an ambivalence in the face of the author figure’s demise. 
Whether it is a matter of nostalgia for the liberal-humanist subject or of 
fear for its loss, the author figure persists, and the survival of metalepsis 
js a testament to the difficulty of the transition. If we can acclimate 
to vertiginous, contextually determined egalitarian space, metalepsis 
will be nothing but a Borgesian dream of the long-lost law that was.° 
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Notes 
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A author figure” is used throughout the paper to denote the 
nalize x res x 

o The E ed author, a category that will include both the dramatized narrator 
eR 


Ten, ry oA 
ch Lieutenants Woman and Bend Sinister and the author-characters 


N Brok 

een a 5 3 A R a 

eget; nd Slow Man. While such an exercise entails a comparison of two 
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hilosophical implications of the significant shifts in the 
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2. John Pier’s chapter on metalepsis in the Handbook of Narratology offers 
useful summary of different aspects of metalepsis, ranging from its sence 
links to the baroque, romanticism, “certain types of modernism,” comedy 
and irony to the classifications of its various subcategories (2009, 193). To li 
but a sampling of the latter, these include unmarked and distinctly marked y 
metalepsis, intrametalepsis and extrametalepsis, ontological and Epistemologi 
= ally Produceq 
fiction,” and “violations of levels in inner-fictional boundaries” (197), Dorrit 
Cohn designates the latter two, respectively, as “metalepsis at the discourse ley 
and metalepsis at the story level” (2012, 105). My focus here is on the first as 
my interest lies in fictionalized author figures and their methods of asserting 


cal metalepsis, “the mixing of extra-fictional reality with textu 


their creative agency, metaleptic gestures being key to these stylistic machina- 
tions. It should be noted at the outset that my treatment of metalepsis is ofa 
more philosophical nature than Pier’s. My interest lies less in Mapping out its 
particularized classifications than in extrapolating its literary and ontological 
significances. 


3.The formulation of “poor forked creature” may be directly attributed to 
John Keats. In a letter to his siblings dated April 21, 1819, he writes: 


The whole seems to resolve itself into this—that Man is originally 

“a poor forked creature” subject to the same mischances as the beasts 
of the forest, destined to hardships and disquietude of some kind of 
other. If he improves by degrees his bodily accomodations [sie] and 
comforts—at each stage, at each accent there are waiting for hima 
fresh set of annoyances—he is mortal and there is still a heaven with its 
Stars abov[e] his head. (1958, 101) 


Keats clearly alludes to King Lear in this expostulation of the human condition. 


4. Similarly, Linda Hutcheon argues that “feminist and black theory and 
practice, to name only the most evident, have qualified the (male, white, Euro- 
centered) poststructuralist rejection of the cogito and bourgeois subjectivity: 
they cannot reject that which they do not have, that to which they have not ; 
been allowed access. Feminist theory and art . . . know they must first ine, 
female subjectivity before they can contest it” (1996, 226). In “Feminism a 
the Authorial Subject” Seán Burke proposes a classification of the femina 
movement through its relation to the question of the author. According t° 
classification the revisionist stance sets out “to redefine authorship over 4” 
against the patriarchal model” (1995, 145). 


his 


5. In an essay on what she terms “blending” in Coetzee’s collapsing n 
the historical and fictional author in the character of Elizabeth Costel 
Barbara Dancygier makes a similar claim. She writes that “from a 
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‘ferent ontological levels within a particular diegesis” (2010, 236). 
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l- 6. In an attempt to trace the aas between the ener and the : 
"modern, Keith Hopper addresses the work of Flann O’Brien, one of 
X fe quthors most associated with metalepsis. Hopper draws our attention to 
fice articulations of the narrative device in O’Brien’s two major works, 
3 B that the difference between them is indicative ofa transition 
3 en “a proto-post-modernist” (2009, 13) aesthetic and a postmodernist 
one. In inviting “us to decentre [the novel] in a straightforward manner, with 
signposts clearly provided.” Ar Swim- Tivo-Birds is shown to be an example 
ofthe former, while in The Third Policeman, metalepsis “is less immediately 
obvious and more disconcerting” (96). Here, “the sublimated metaleptic 
srategies . . . simultaneously mimic the surface patterns of traditional 
narratives, while subtly undermining these patterns by ‘making strange’ 
key textual conceits” (133). Hopper’s distinction between a manifest and a 
ublimated metalepsis points toward a middle ground that might counter 
the spatial and temporal binaries of survival and extinction, stratification and 
kveling, as offered in the course of the paper. 
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Collectivism and Thatcher’s “Classless” Society 


in British Fiction and Film 


Mary McGlynn 


here was a square of cardboard in the window where the glass 


had been smashed. During the night one corner had worked loose and 
scraped against the frame whenever the wind blew” (Barker [1982] 1999, 
9), Like many other novels of the early 1980s, Pat Barker's Union Street 
(1982) begins with a description of a crumbling home, making manifest 
the predicament of characters whose security and stability are under 
attack. The wind here freely enters the Brown household, circulating 
ominously throughout this novel and its successor, Blow Your House 
Down (1984), whose very title unites reader and character, suggesting the 
Precarity of the dwellings and, by extension, the economic situations of 


the women both novels take as their subjects. 
Throu 


ghout the Thatcherite 1980s, representations of such class- 
based coll 


ectivism were on the decline, even in texts with like themes: 
He was going to be alone, there wasnt going to be no cunt, no cunt, 
he was going to be fucking alone, that was the way he was going to die, 


e fucking knew it, it was a fucking racing certainty” (Kelman [1991] 


1998, 264). This concluding line from James Kelman’s 1991 story “By the 
urn” 


resembles the 
Working-class char, 
MN accessible colle 
Nove from femal 
One prot 1 
ag 
i gonist, 


Pessimistic endings of Barker's novel, and again a 
acter struggles with social invisibility, but it shifts from 
ctive to a highly personal and individual isolation. In the 
€ to male, from indoor to outdoor, from an ensemble to a 
We can trace a transformation in public discourse about 
oncerns p Certainly many eras have been a backdrop for similar 
t E most, ut the Thatcherite rhetoric of the 1980s stands out as one of 
a Potent Positions of an ideological worldview onto the forms 
Onal texts since socialist realism. 


€ underclass? 


im 
hemes of ficti 


eth-Ce 3 
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ofstra t i i ri Collection, 
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e shifts in discourse have been particularly Pronounceg 
of class status. In keeping with Margaret Thatcher a 1n 
that “class is a Communist concept. It glonp> people as bundles tie 
them against one another” (1992), John Major began his regime with 
call for a “classless society” (quoted in Oakley 1990). Tony Blair remarked 
in September 1999 that “the class war is over (Blair 1999), Gordon 
Brown told his party in 2007 that “a class-free society is not a slogan but 
in Britain can become a reality” (quoted in Crow and Pope 2008, 1045 
Finally, in a BBC interview in 2008, David Cameron felt compelled t 
proclaim that he didn’t “believe this is a class-ridden society. . . , | thir 
that’s a load of rubbish” (quoted in Behr 2008). 

These oratorical gestures illustrate how successfully Thatcher recon- 
ceived the representations of class politics and of capitalism in Britain, 
something perceived by her opponents even during her tenure. Stuart 
Hall, for example, noted in 1988 that Thatcherism “has succeeded, to 
some degree, in aligning its historical, political, cultural and sexual ‘logics 
with some of the most powerful tendencies in the contemporary logics 
of capitalist development” (1988, 276). The Iron Lady’s ability to control 
the terms of debate was something Labour needed to emulate if it were 
to survive, he argued, including recognizing the “decompos|ition] and 
fragment[ation]” of “class as a unified political force” (281). Michael 
Rustin’s analysis of the “unfinished business” of modernizing the British 
economy took a similar stance, observing that “the motive force of the 
changes taking place lay in the spheres of class relations and class strategies, 
not technologies” (1994, 74). As David Cannadine puts it, “As a result 
of her policies and her rhetoric, Thatcher thus went a long way toward 
achieving her ambition of banishing the language of class from public 
discussion and political debate about the structure and nature of British 
society” (1999, 14).! 

That there has been an extension of the economic mind-set 0°” 
1980s into more recent decades is no surprise. What has been largely 
overlooked, though, is how thoroughly even fictional texts sympathent 
to social and economic working classes have been shaped by Thatcherte 
linguistic frameworks. While many critics have noted the de 
effects of Thatcher's policies on working-class men in particu 
has not been enough attention paid to the ways in which Thatel Jes 0 
modes of representation have forced reconsideration of artistic ve it 
representation.” In the last thirty years, it has become a political ma 


i jch 
that “ ” “dea to wh 
at “class” is no longer a useful conceptual category, an idea thi 


i, D 
fiction and films have mounted resistance or become recondl 


Thatcherit 
representations 


ae el = 


of the 


vastating 
Jar, ther 
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Co. 


y charts how and why the discourse of collective class politics dropped 
95 i as : 

2 rof the cultural conversation in the UK, contending that Th 
ou bs 


atcherism 
not only articulates distaste for groups of workin 


g-class men in particular 
put helps effect the wholesale erasure from the aesthetic field of positive 


depictions of such groups as functional and productive.’ 

My interest here is the artistic representations of the various ways 
Thatcherism poses a threat to (white) men in heavy industry, including 
poth the economic moves designed to shore up Britain’s economy at the 
expense of its unionized aber force and the derision with which Thatcher 
portrayed Labour ideology. 1 link this ideological attack to threats to 
md destruction of the working-class home, a space whose boundaries 
are pointedly not sacralized. Both of these tendencies trace moves away 
from collectivism and toward more middle-class notions of individualism, 
interiority, and privacy. I maintain that such a shift reflects the success not 
of Tory policies themselves but of Thatcherite semantic constructions of 
these types of workers. Emphasizing parallels across a variety of literary 
and cinematic examples, I sketch an evolution from texts marking the 
outset of Thatcher’s term as prime minister in 1979 to more recent texts, 
noting variations in both their sense of political optimism and in their 
degree of formal experimentation. Thatcherism’s persistence since the 
1980s has made it increasingly difficult to imagine fictional treatments of 
the era not themselves grounded in its ideology. 


Iron and feathers 


Such titles as Union Street (1982), Boys from the Blackstuff (1982), and 
Midnight’ Children (1981) are symptomatic of a collectivist outlook that 


‘in marked contrast to what Hall calls Thatcherism’s “aggressive themes 
of a revived ne 


nti-statism” ( 
efines “ 


o-liberalism—self-interest, competitive individualism, 
1988, 48). Jackson Ayres’s concise outline of Thatcherism 
: Thatcher's ideology, at its core, as neoliberalism’s emphases on 
Indiv} g A a ‘ . : 

Nidualism and laissez-faire economics combined with neoconser- 


ae ; oe ee 
Peeeacemandssfon robust government and social authoritarianism. 
Natcherisny? ha 


Cultural shift as m 
1t Was « 


Political 


s also since come to indicate a governing style and a 
uch as a political program” (2014, 59). To Terry Eagleton, 
the most ideologically aggressive and explicit regime in living 
to anni orn, in a society which Ecion prefers its ruling yus 
Oratory a ae (quoted in Walsh 2006, 282), and indeed, Thatcher's 
atcherion e i to literalize metaphors. l want here briefly to establish how 

ù reconfigured in public discourse such categories as public 
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and private, male and female, and individual and collective, after wh 

4 ALS, : z sacred i : 
| will turn to how such a constellation is refracted in fiction and film 
cig eae ie efore a 1975 speech to the a 
As she is being introduced befo 5 a le Conservati 

7 ? ae ally clea 

Thatcher wields a feather duster, symbolically c ~ ain U iio: 
Labour Party that her speech disparages and playfully foregrounding her 
gender and the assumptions of housewifery associated with it, Having 
seemingly raised and efficiently dispelled questions about gender thro gh 
this performative moment, Thatcher casts her prop aside and begins her 


ch 


ves, 


he 


speech in earnest, noting that 


Some Socialists seem to believe that people should be numbers 
in a State computer. We believe they should be individuals. 

We are all unequal. No one, thank heavens, is like anyone else, 
however much the Socialists may pretend otherwise. We believe 
that everyone has the right to be unequal but to us every human 
being is equally important. (1975) 


Up to this point, the speech relies upon the first-person plural, but its 
logic equating individuality and inequality is paralleled by its metonym 
slide into the argument that “a man’s right to work as he will, to spend 
what he earns, to own property, to have the State as servant and not as 
master: these are the British inheritance. They are the essence of a free 
economy. And on that freedom all our other freedoms depend.” I 
contrast to the nation under Labour, purportedly peopled by anonymou 
masses in trade unions, the Conservative British state comprises individu 
als dependent on no one and nothing but an unfettered economy. The 
imagery of the quintessential British subject—as a male citizen possessed 
of a servant—neatly and directly redefines the British as upper-class, 
individuated, and masculine.’ As Owen Jones maintains, “In only a decade 
or so, Thatcherism had completely changed how class was seen,” so that 
“the wealthy were adulated” (2011, 70). 

Another signature moment in which Thatcher makes a st 


S 


ibtext 
many 
vho 18 
and 


EE é 

as society” (Thatcher 1987). Apotheosizing the individua 

rhetoric again casts her Opposition as an indistinguishable mass 
» 

Reagan’s contemporaneous “welfare queens”). In another mane 
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yultaneously acknowledges her gender and repudiates identification 
ste 


with it, the prime minister privileges the domestic and individual over 
the public, giving a policy speech wa womens lifestyle magazine whose 
ery title endorses privacy and Interiority. 

The 1984 to 1985 showdown with the National Union of 
Mineworkers (NUM), a centerpiece of Thatcher’s attack on unions, 
relied on similar semantic categories. As Heather Nunn (2002) has argued, 
contrary to long-standing constructions of women as hypersensitive or 
even hysterical, Thatcher’s projection of herself and of the ideal British 
housewife emphasized containment and the storied British reserve, Her 
contempt fell upon those who embodied excess. engagement, or emotion. 
As I will show, depictions of miners and other members of the unionized 
and nationalized skilled labor forces often reinforce the bin 
implies, by which the Iron Lady—cold, reasonable 
with the labor leaders, passionate and hyster 


ary Thatcher 
, and alone—contrasts 


ical, not properly British but 
rather at once infantilized and feminized by their passionate resistance. 


In rallying to defeat the NUM, Thatcher invoked the idea 
of “enemies within” and posited herself as an able combatant, domesti- 
cally and abroad, conjuring fears of household sanctuaries threatened by 
the unwillingness of miners to accept pit closures. Dark, dirty, dangerous, 
and nearly all-male, the pits represented a public and masculine space 
at odds with the small, tidy, private homes kept by wives above ground. 
Sanctifying the private at the expense of the collective, Thatcher’ lexis 
ind policies place enormous importance on “family as the microcosm 
of the Thatcherite nation. . . . The private space of the family was not 
only the model for public behaviour but also the utopia to be striven for 
ind... protected against the hostility and destruction that characterized 


er vision of the public political world” (Nunn 2002, 134). She demonizes 
collectivism, uni 


uncontrollable n 


Mary Desjardins contends that “in the Thatcher years, competition 
Mong free enterprisers replaced a maternal state seen as infantilising 
pee incapacitating its citizens” (2006, 111), and while images 
for Wee ulized by the state did abound, there was also f a 

Ale hae P S e aea 
With no Re ecas men Sug aoe Bite e 
ttionalineg in the new economy, so i en i a j = : by 
WPplemen industry and the welfare state that they must be shed, 
tions, 48 Desjardins’s observation that “the government’s contribu- 
ng a contemporary popular memory that reinstates an 


ons, and mass action, which registered in her speeches as 
10b activity. 


r 
Nin constructi 
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atity based ou ‘pluck’ and imperial 
is “crucial to the successful ‘maturation of British citizens,” 
to the conflicted semantic space in which Thatcher both disavows P 
private space of the home as an analogy for the state by “cutting ai 
strings” and venerates it as superior to public space. These Contradictory, 
constructions inform both the motif of home invasion in texts about the 
1980s and the depictions of emotion in working-class male characters r 
hich I now turn, before considering the decline of naturalistic on a 


i - i ider 
earlier, powerful national id ae 


l attend 


w 
the 1990s and what that might mean. 


A man’s home is his hideout 


In light of the sacred space of the home in the Thatcherite agenda, it iş 
striking how often in the texts about the period (composed both during 
and after it) protagonists’ homes are aggressively attacked. The demoli- 
tion or invasion of the home suggests the relative inaccessibility, for the 
working-class characters, of the sort of shrine to the domesticity of the 
Thatcher regime. Barker entitles her 1984 novel about prostitutes under 
threat Blow Your House Down, while her 1982 Union Street concludes 
with the decay of an old woman and of her home, the working-class 
collectivity of the title rendered increasingly ironic. In both novels, there 
is much conversation about forced vacating of prewar homes slated for 
demolition, but construction of the replacement homes never begins. 
Barry Hines’s The Heart of It begins, “The houses had been demolished” 
(1994, 1), and, indeed, opening scenes of decaying publicly funded 
housing are set pieces of novels and films of the period.’ James Kelman 
Busconductor Hines (1984)? begins with the protagonist's wife washing 1 
portable plastic baby bath situated on the hearth of the couples kitchen, 
one of two rooms they share with their four-year-old son in a tenement 
flat. The couple frequently discusses whether to move or wait for the 
infested, dangerously dilapidated building to be condemned, which wou 
bring with it a buyout. Their conversation takes place in private: not i 
solidarity with the neighbors, a condition enforced by Thatcher's hou 
privatization policies. put 
Crumbling homes mark texts depicting the Thatcher pe 
composed later as well. Early in Shane Meadows’s film This Is ge 
(2006), the gang that adopts the protagonist—young, fatherless Sh 3 
lays waste to a semidetached house with sledgehammers, shatterins 


sing 


: 
tering o 
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ashing plumbing, and wrecking woodwork, inflicting this violence 
tras 


leefully on what IS clearly a postwar construction, already in 1 983 
gle 
be} 


derelict and abandoned, a corollary, Meadows suggests, to the ineffective 


outcome of the postwar consensus. At this point in the film, the skinhe 
, racially diverse group of social outcasts, are seldom fr 
camera as individuals. But the effort to eliminate 


ads, 
amed by the 


boundaries—to smash 
windows, to create holes in walls, to open staircases—also demolishes the 
working-class home, a space depicted less as a feminine preserve than as 
asite of disintegrating families and working-class male weakness. ! The 
demolition of private working-class spaces suggests their incompatibility 
with an increasingly bourgeois domesticity and figures the inhabitants as 
emblems of an outdated collectivism, seeming to locate responsibility for 
the demise in the younger generation, not in the policies affecting them. 

An ostensibly comic variation of this theme has striking coal miners 
chased through neighborhoods and homes by the police. Scenes from 
The Heart of It, about a Yorkshire community in the wake of the 1984-85 
strike action, and from Stephen Daldry’s 2000 film Billy Elliot, also set 
in 1984, can be taken as exemplars. In both, the police give chase to an 
unruly individual peeled away from the mass, though this takes place not 
atthe entrance to the mines but in the neighborhoods where the miners 
live, the madcap chases—both scenes strive to be humorous—passing 
through the private house, or houses, of strangers. The striking miner, 
pursued, enters the homes first, signaling a community’s unified support; 
the police give chase without a second thought, bringing the public 
dispute into the private home, in effect turning the small terraced council 
houses, themselves representative of a postwar era of consensus and 
‘Upport, into public space, abrogating the privacy rights of those living in 
Public housing, 


f The two-minute scene in Billy is set to The Clash’s apocalyptic 
London Calling,” the beating of Tony Elliot with nightsticks at the 
scenes end enacting the lines, “We ain’t got no swing / except for the 
"ng / of that t 


ee runcheon thing” (2000).'' The militaristic images of 
€ police movir 


SNerational 


to the inten 
Sut of 


‘ome 


1g in formation contrast with the small, simple, multi- 
homes they pass through. The number of homes, four, adds 
ded comic effect, as does the hurdle over the prodigious 
à man lying on a weight-lifting bench and a hasty sip of tea from 
dice Bea china cup. But the menacing desolation of Joe Strummer’s 

' Smg with the noise of the surveillance helicopter and the blood 
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vhite sheets ensconcing Tony in the fin 


al mo; 
; Mer 
y violated, underlines the total Ms, 


on the surrender- 


another emblem of privac re IZING Presence 
and inescapability of law enforcement. Filmed throughout the scene fron 
y n 


the neck down, the police are also anonymous by their sheer number, Ar 
the same time, the houses’ residents are complicit in hiding Tony and in 
abetting his efforts to escape, the community working together in Service 
of an entirely doomed task, analogous at the end to the pointlessness of T 
continuing to strike. It is not surprising when, later, Billy’s father peels ch 
off from the union to try to scab, his choice structured as one between 
family necessity and an abstract, futile, collective ideal. 

With their cramped, unmodernized interiors, these homes are 
visually connected to Billys own home. But Billy’s home is also differen, 
painted in shades of blue, yellow, and green, and, especially, devoid of 
nurturing women. His mother is dead, his grandmother befuddled and 
needing care, so the Elliot household is managed by Billy, his brother, 
and his father. Household scenes here emphasize Billy’s domestic skills 
under circumstances of working-class privation—for instance, he is able 
with grace and wit to prepare his grandimother’s evening tea, down to 
catching toast mid-air and balancing the tray while using his nose to 
open the sliding door to the main room—as well as two bathroom dance 
scenes—one indoors, one out—the former making standard gestures to 


the problems of adolescent needs for privacy in cramped quarters and the hi 
latter highlighting the poverty of the community. Ultimately, representing Hi 
life within the dreary home makes visible the troubles and vulnerabilities o 
of these working-class men. It is only once Billy leaves the confines of ie, 
the household that he is able to be free (more later on this gratifying and dist 
cloying triumph over adversity). inst 

While the home invasion in Hines’s Heart of It is less extended, the vio 
parallels with Billy Elliot are telling of the assumptions about working-<hs disc 


homes.The protagonist Karl, now called Cal (Hollywood having replace’ Ov 

Marx), listens to Christine, his brother’s ex-wife, describe, a decade Py tot 

her experience of the strike that led to the breakup of h 
| She recollects: 


er marriage. Pi 


p onc 
. . 4 a 
| “They had a police cordon in front of them, dog handlers ney sa 
one side of the field and mounted police at the other. ; ie A Wor 
ni $ i ; 5 stills 
chased them right up into the village. Mounted police ® sS Wit 


ho lived 


them with their batons. They chased Alan Jarvis, W Alan sale 
an 94 


the road from us, straight through somebody’s house. 
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the look on the woman’s face when he 

living room—she couldn’t believe jt!” 
Cal couldn’t help but laugh. It w 
But Christine wasn’t laughing. 

clear and strong. (1994, 50) 


dashed through the 


as pure Keystone Cops. 
It was all rushing back to her, 


is scene is paralleled by one later, in which a mounted officer trie 
This scene 1S p ted officer tries to 
5 i Ce A 7 A = 
chase a miner into a newsagent’, as related by the shopkeeper: 


After one battle down at the pit they decided to teach the 
pickets a lesson and they chased them up into the village. I’ve 
never seen anything like it. They were totally out of control. 
They went berserk. There were mounted police chasing men 
down the streets, lashing out at them with their batons. One 
young lad ran in here to escape and one of them tried to follow 
him in! The horse’s head and legs were in the bloody shop, but 
luckily the doorway was too low for the rider to come Ds oo «ll 
was bloody furious. I shouted to the bobby, What do you think 
you're doing? You can’t invade people’s property like that! . . . 
He told me to fuck off. And with a woman in the shop at that! 
And when he backed his horse out, he smashed a window with 
his truncheon just because the lad had got away. (115) 


Inboth cases, a m 


an figures a woman as a bystander, but, more important, 
Hines presents t 


wo moments where the police feel empowered to 
continue pursuit onto private property, an element emphasized by the 
newsagent especially. Contemporaneous journalistic accounts of the 
disturbances tended to downplay any provocation by police, stressing 
stead the unruly, moblike behavior of strikers, but here we see authority 
violently losing its composure, though it succeeds in rendering a group as 
Screte individuals through chasing them, twice, “up into the village” 

verall, the scenes represent working-class private spaces as vulnerable 
9 the State power that would annihilate collective action. Privacy for the 
Norking class is figured as a precarious illusion. 


“Yond these recurrent demolitions of homes and the privacy they 


3 omise, we can also read the miner's flight into homes 
a retreat f j ; : a 
Worki eat from public spaces coded as masculine, speeding the move of 


ing- 
ng-class men from tl 


n heir industrial jobs to life that is literally shiftless. 
Out jobs, Sally Munt 


argues, such men stay at home, feminized: 
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Like the female body, working-class people have come to be 
discursively associated with “waste,” typified by the profligate 
spender and the feminized couch potato. - « -The threat hers 
seems to emerge from boundaries being threatened, from 

a feminine excess which needs restraint, of fat, cigarette 
smoking, beer-drinking men who have become a drain on a 
social body (they leak, they weep, they rage: excrescent and 
grotesque). (2000, 8) 


Hines’s unemployed miners do indeed leak: “Cal watched Tommy 
hawking and spitting. The cigarette had brought on a coughing fit, . __ 
[Tommy's] eyes watered when he straightened up” (1994, 66). Though the 
police are the ones to have ruptured the boundary, it is the working-clay 
men who are blamed for their failure to contain themselves. Relying 
upon descriptions that link his characters to bodily excess, Hines’ text 
compromises its solidarity with the strikers. Placing working-class men’ 
supposedly private emotions and troubles on public view may indeed risk 
justifying the aversion to them and their threat to the Thatcherite home. 


Depressing 80s narratives 
Like Hines’s The Heart of It, numerous representations of the 1980s 
address the resounding defeat of the working-class community by 
Thatcherite policies, striking a note of futility. Notable examples include 
the Ken Loach/Hines collaboration Looks and Smiles (1981), the 1982 
BBC miniseries Boys from the Blackstuff, Barker’s Union Street, and, more 
forcefully, Blow Your House Down. As lan Haywood reads them, such 
texts track the “erosion of working-class autonomy, the ‘feminization ai 
the economy . . . processes that have accelerated the fragmentation o! 
class-consciousness [and] obliterated the traditional economic base if 
class-conscious protective power” of the working class (1997, BO Rie 
“a debilitating passivity, a sense of acceptance” (Kirk 2003, 88) ma H 
narratives of this period sometimes painfully hard to read and ye aah 
note of futility, however, arises in part as political statement and, if we i 
these texts within the context of naturalism, in part as a function ° 
text's engagement with genre. 

A literary movement extending from realism, naturalist 
figured to be the province of texts by and about the worki 
in part to the presumed mandate to educate middle-class ‘ 
unfamiliar with the harsher sides of life. Joe Cleary maintains the nå 
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riter must be a detached and objective observer conducting e 
wW r 5 i t= 
„human behavior, a conception that “contributed to.. 
in ine : é 

hat the laws of heredity and social environment : 
thé ; ` , 

ry constricted sense of human agency” (2006, 1 14) 
ve 


-A major component 
of naturalism is thus its “radical reformist impetus almost invariably 


checked or derailed by a deterministic fatalism,” wedding realistic style 
to ideological pessimism. 

Many cultural depictions of the deindustri 
produced during the eighties are replete with persistent images of stasis, 
immobility, death, and recursion. Barker’s 1980s novels and the television 
miniseries Boys from the Blackstuff all end with deaths; Looks and Smiles 
concludes with the protagonist waiting to sign on for his dole 
the threshold of endless recurrence and stagn 


xperiments 
. its assumption 
- allowed for only a 


alizing working class 


money, on 


ation. Kelman’s Busconductor 
Hines likewise closes without any progress or escape for its protagonist. 


Having in his struggles with management failed to be fired or achieve any 
concessions, Hines reports back to work: “Hines shifted his position, he 
wiped the condensation from the back window and looked out” (Kelman 
1984, 234). Hines is left looking backward, merely shifting in place, 
signifying continual restlessness in the disenfranchised. No buyout for 
the flat has been offered, and he and his family are left in the crumbling 
tenement. 

John Kirk argues that, in The Heart of It, 
encoded in the surviving value 
(2003, 95). The ending of th 


“hope and agency are 
s of those remaining in the community” 
at novel, though, recapitulates the opening 
paragraph’s language about demolished houses, a recursion that severely 
compromises any sanguine reading. Ultimately, the events and structures 
of feeling in the mining communities are kept at a distance, from us 
ind from Cal, Because of the novel’s stated concern for the difference 
“Ween representation and reality, its choice of a realist format serves 
underscore the futility of action." Though the novel does represent 
the “mpowerment of women who participated in the 1984-85 struggle, 


Such g4; 3 T 5 
ch gains take place alongside declining options for the male characters: 
none of the lo r; 


cal men in the text have solid employment or promising 
Prospects. Tha 


t the protagonists goal becomes to give voice to these 


e mining way of life. In reducing the scope of Cal’s 
re recording, the novel adopts naturalism’s view that the 
ange is through presenting an accurate snapshot of squalid 
only triumph in the novel is the consciousness-raising of 
ency, if any, is truncated, limited, personal. 


e 


“nts, and the 
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Beyond naturalism 

Given the bleakness of the texts a saat 
1 several texts of the Major and even more so the Blair ve = 
still focused on the 1980s, move beyond naturalism. “By the B 
Kelman’s 1991 short story, maintains the bleak outcome of 1980s ‘ee 
but reduces the sense of clinical distance. The story offers a brief windo, 


into the life of an unnamed male narrator who appears to be struggling 
ature in what looks to be yet another failed effort 


bove, it is instructive to see ą 


shift 11 


against the forces of n 
by him to find a job: “Fucking bogging mud man, a swamp, an actual 


swamp, it was a fucking joke” (260). But as much as the high-running 
water and squelching mud are obstacles, it becomes evident quickly ies 
they are produced not by nature but by social neglect: “High time they 
extended the path along this way for the poor cunts living up the flats, 
the fucking council, it was out of order the way they didnt bother” (261), 
The unfinished path, the flooded stepping stones, the remote “schemes” 
where the unnamed protagonist can afford to live—all these things force 
him to cross the burn (stream) via a bridge near the site of his young 
daughter's death, where tons of sand had collapsed on her and two friends 
while they played in a very dangerous quarry site. As the slum housing 
sits alongside the abandoned industrial site, the reader sees that nature 
functions merely as a scapegoat for a social system willing to sacrifice its 
lower classes. The man’s failures are folded in upon his inextricable grief 
and his silent weeping (called, in Scots vernacular, “greeting”) so that his 
isolation, poverty, and battered masculinity intertwine. 

The story ends on a despondent note: “He was going to be alone, 
... that was the way he was going to die, . . . it was a fucking racing 
certainty” (Kelman [1991] 1998, 264). Collapsing the divide between 
reader and character, Kelman demonstrates how powerlessness exacerbates 
isolation, its formal choices dissolving the sort of distance installed by 
Hines’s outsider narrator in The Heart of It—the archetypal scholarship 
boy, educated and artistically inclined, whose consciousness might validate 
our own. Indeed, here we see that our own raised consciousness chante 
the protagonist’s life not a whit. With no paragraph breaks, the eae 
of Kelman’s narrative offers the literary equivalent of the readers a 
slogging through a bog; the pounding rain and the pounding po 
repetitions beat us down, and the absence of a narrative authority ae 
us, even as the local vernacular privileges the narrator's mind-set. Pee 
ways, Kelman moves forcefully beyond a sense of distancing, ©™ 
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observation. Short stories do have different formal traits than novels, of | 
urse, but this early nineties narrative nonetheless suggests Kelm 


co an’s own | 
Ne stylistic evolution toward the less realist mode of How Late It Was, How 
ay 15 i 
lat, Late (1994). p 
n, Irvine Welsh also experiments with form as 


X a way to reframe 
Xts dejection in the wake of the Thatcher administration. His 1993 novel 


Ww Tainspotting adeptly mounts a social critique through a variety of voices of 
ng Leith’s working-class youth, a kaleidoscopic montage deploying different 
at sociolects and styles. The large cast of narrators comprises the dregs of 
ual society labeled as the moral enemies of the Thatcherite state, which in 
ng addressing them strategically avoided discussion of class, replacing it not 
i just with a T o omini a (“no such thing as society”) but 
A also with aVictor ian iscourse of rich and poor, activating national pride 

4 in an earlier imperial era while obscuring the role of policy in income 
y differences. The poor become either deserving or feckless, thereby absolv- 
z ing society from responsibility for any who can be seen as leaching its 
mf resources. Emasculated by the addictions they seem powerless to conquer, 
“i Welsh’s characters conjure an image of an undeserving poor rendered 
ie impotent by their own mindless consumption. 
= Welsh’s novel, however, does not content itself with a naturalist 
is exposure of the status quo. The unrelenting hopelessness of such a portrait 
ief s complicated by the uncomfortable victories of some of the characters. 
hi late in the novel, a minor character named Swanney loses a leg to 

gangrene and turns from drug dealing to panhandling, presenting himself 

a aa Falklands veteran injured in service to his country, a correspondence 
ng that equates prolonged addictive drug use with a postimperial display of 
sell Power. Losing a leg in either case is seen to be meaningless; moreover, 
re Swanney claims to be making more money begging than dealing, suggest- | 
by the currency of the Falklands claim is as lucrative to him as it is 
hip z Mer regime, which regained favorable public opion because | 
ate Be carn Herbrechter writes that the “enemy within’ strategy of | 
ge fees was the reflective legitimation for the fighting of the ‘enemy | 
ing ~ morally justifying and politically exploiting the Falkland War | 


aga è 9 
wi Salnst Ar gentina 


iberal « DA a o og [leading] to the Sontinuanon of Thatcherite neo- i 
ane ara Conomic restructuring beyond return” (2000, 125, emphasis added). 
tes i Š such rhetoric recast the Tories as defenders of the public against 
ese fe Striking miners, Swanney adroitly recasts himself as a hero. 
a absence ofa governing narrative voice, this scene sits in the novel 
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without judgment, alongside Kelly’s revenge against English restauran 
patrons and Mark Renton’s robbery of his mates in the final episod 
Welsh’s montage distributes good and bad outcomes to his characters 
without reference to their moral qualities or to a socially defined ae 
of what they “deserve,” and thus the novel refuses the unity later impored 
by the film, its moral conundrums made present to the reader with tio 
narrative moral judgment, and disavowing too any obligation to aa 
a general portrait of a class. 


J 6 = 22 That C i > = =, 
As in Kelman’s “By the Burn, in Trainspotting departures from narr- 


mon anlk i E ; 
tive expectations discomfort the reader.'° Unconcerned with establishing 


an identification between reader and character, these texts try, rather 
to indicate the collapse of social connections through texts that depart 
stylistically from the status quo. As the idea of class-based community js 
put under pressure, texts relying on a naturalistic point of view decline, 
replaced by narrative experiment or, as we shall see, a new fantastic, 


Changing the ending 
In more recent narratives about the Thatcher years—those witnessing 
Herbrechter’s “economic point of no return”—there is a change in 
tone and discourse. Certainly if we look at Major's time in office as an 
extension of Thatcherism and grant that New Labour has extended 
its neoliberal policies, then the ““Thatcherite “economic settlement of 
the 1980s’ has held sway into the 21st century” (Walsh 2006, 282).” 
Commensurately, Britain saw the elimination or at least diminution of 
a national discussion of class.'® But while by the time of Tony Blairs 
election Major’ notion of a “classless society,’ or one beyond class, had 
become a journalistic and political commonplace, this conviction did not 
seem to extend to the populace’s personal beliefs. In 1998, 55 percent 
of Britons still defined themselves as working class, and the Nationa 
Statistics Socio-economic Classification, a new system introduced in 200! 
by the Office for National Statistics, “spelled out the eight new catego 
for measuring social class by occupation, which for the first time me 
the majority of these designations middle class or professions (Mu 


i y Jee ks as 

2000, 2). Using occupation as the basis for the categorization work: ; 

> > Ei J See nsib 

yet another method of marginalizing the unemployed as irresp? f 
ess— discou" 


undeserving poor: they become, in such a system, classl 
and beyond measure. 
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Billy Elliot serves as an artifact of the new millenniu 


ms growing dis- 
urse of classlessness. While the 
co 


film’s backdrop is the collective strike, its 
{rle and its plot trajectory emphasize the individu 


fom the collectivism of works like Boys from the B 
Like This Is England, it depicts a young 


al, marking its distance 


lackstuff or Union Street. 
boy with a dead parent, here the 


artistic mother, whose piano is burned for fuel one Chr 
scene that prompts more working-class male leaka 
inscrutable father sobs by the fire during a Christm 


istmas Day, a 
ge, as Billy’s generally 
as dinner eaten off laps. 


Figures 1-2 (Billy Elliot, 2000) 


Billys deep desire to dance is nurtured by a middle-cl 
who helps to convince the boy’s “ignorant” family th 
result, Billy is torn between his need to dance 
and brother, both miners on strike. Each time | 
as when he goes to the police station to re 
interferes with his prospects for 
Esentially, when he identifies 


ass dance teacher 
at he has a gift. As a 
and his love for his father 
he allies himself with them, 
trieve Tony after the chase, it 
a scholarship to the Royal Ballet School. 
as working class, his dream is most distant, 
alimitation physicalized when, after a conflict with his father, Billy dances 
his rage, striking the brick walls of the outdoor privy, throwing his body 
at surround him (Figure 1). Positioning him as 
stopped in his tracks by the confines of his neighborhood, when 
ES 


Figures 3—4 
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ne come to an abrupt end he crashes into 
i re 2). As in Tt K : a TUsty 
(Figure 2). As in Tony’s earlier failed figh 


working-class spaces are physica 


concern about 1 : A. Y More 
ideological suggestions that a collective mentality is part of the problem 


Billy’s relationship to the collective is positioned as an improvement 
upon Tony’s. While Tony’s flight through the neighborhood end, fe 
capture, Billy dances alone, and the scene ends with a repudiation af 
realism. Breathing heavily from the effort of dancing, he is crouched 
against the rusty barricade, but then we hear his friend Michael call a4 
few snowflakes drift down (Figure 3). Magically, time has passed, and itiş 
Christmas Day (Figure 4). While it is not uncommon for filmmakers to 
use such cuts to indicate the passage of time, it is striking that Billy Elliot 
features a number of seemingly magical scenes, as when Billy’s friend 
Debbie simply vanishes at the end of a street scene in which the two walk 
past a line of police in riot gear. In jumping from Billy’s dancing flight 
from his home to Christmas, the film jumps to the day when his father 
finally accepts Billy’s talent and begins to help him pursue his dream. 
Presenting this as a single moment of transformation rather than a struggle 
to learn and understand, the film imagines the problem to have been an 
illiberal working-class mind-set depressing the ability of an extraordinary 
individual to dance himself up by his bootstraps. In this, it resembles the 
texts of consensus-era prosperity in which individual working-class heroes 
struggle to transcend their humble beginnings, the difference being that 
the Blair-era text proposes as the solution not consumerism and gainful 
work but the wholesale erasure of working-class life and ideals.” 
In the final scene, Billy stars in Matthew Bourne’s all-male St! 
Lake, watched from good seats by a proud brother and leaky-eyed father: 
The last moment freezes Billy in midair as the music crescendos, figurins 
his journey from squalor to fame as the flight of a bird defined by F 
transformation from ugliness. Indeed, the coveted scholarship has an 
d both for his natural ability and for his answer to the Pa 
What does it feel like when you dance?” Billy replies, “Once } 8 
gomg ... then I like, forget everything. And . . . sorta disap 
disappear. Like I feel a change in my whole body. And I've $ 
in my body. I’m just there. Flyin’ like a bird. Like electricity- for thë 
electricity” (Billy Elliot, 2000). For all the film’s evident sympathy 5 
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miners and the strike, finally the working-class male here simply vanishes, 
jmultaneously repudiating Durham's industry by supplanting coal with 
electricity. Eclipsing the collectivism marking its early scenes, the film 
ends with a lone man soaring through the air, an ostensibly hopeful image 
that discounts the pit closures and subsequent economic privation in 

mining areas. Class here is transcended, but the means of making it vanish 

remain inexplicable, like Debbie’s magical disappearance or the magical 

jump to Christmas discussed above. The recurrent magic thus acts as a 

trace of the film’s evasion of the problems of working-class men.?? 

The Full Monty (1997) makes similar erasures of deindustrialized men. 
Despite all its attention to the working-class male body, as Kelly Farrell 
has pointed out, “Until the final recuperative scene . . . the male body is 
never permitted to be safe or even comfortable” (2003, 121). Rather, the 
film’s world has been largely feminized, with jobs and libidos belonging 
to women, aligning it with The Heart of It, “By the Burn,” Blow Y 
House Down, and other works. Roger Bromley (2000) reads the gender 
tensions in Monty as serving to efface any substantive discussion of class. 
And indeed, while the film ends with a sort of individually empowering 
unveiling of the men’s bodies, that constitutes no real change in the status 
quo. As Farrell notes, “Questions about the actual state of masculine 
identity, not to mention the issue of long-term unemployment, are 
cemented over with ...a satisfying narrative closure” (2003, 133). As for 
Billy Elliot, for the former steelworkers of The Full Monty working-class 
privacy is no longer an option and collectivism is cast as symptomatic of 
their problems, a failed social model. What has changed since the 1980s 
is that now we are asked to accept a tidy plot resolution in place of social 
change, to see personal affirmation as a triumph over adversity—what 


amounts to an acceptance of Thatcher’s claim that there is no such thing 
âS society, 


Your 


_ Ina similar vein, in converting from novel to film, Trainspotting 
intensifies the magical realism (most notoriously in Renton’s swim in a 
Public toilet but also in scenes of overdose and withdrawal) and narrows 
"focus from the ensemble onto Renton and his outcome. The film’s 
Snelusion Stages his betrayal of his friends as necessary to his escape, an 
at of Conformity to an ethos of individualism and consumerism. The 
Bice with fantastical reworkings of the working-class home, figured 
Macab y as a surreal prison during Renton’s detox and as è place of 

re illness for Tommy and gruesome death for Dawn’s baby. In 
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representing working-class homies, the garish exaggerations Dan 


ny Boyl. 
Ken Loach’s black-and-white cinemat, Oyle 


reli ntrast with i 
relies on co Ographic 


realism in ways that seem representative of the end of an era, 

Where the book distributes attention across its collection 
characters, the film becomes instead the story of one particular ee 
Renton, his self-insight and intelligence presumably rendering i 
Jess alien than the violent, heroin-addicted characters in the sagt 
In privileging his narrative trajectory, the film thus embodies the x 
individualism the novel critiques. As a group, these three films of “Cog 
Britannia” reject pre-Thatcherite consensus and figure a working-clas 
identity as a burden to be shed. Their embrace of a neoliberal worldview 
both shapes and reflects the Blairite New Labour acceptance of Thatchers 
belief that “there is no alternative.” As we shall see, however, Aei 
do arise, taking some anti-realist forms but also reviving a focus on 
collectivism. 


Voodoo and economics 


David Peace’s GB84 (2004), a Blair years’ revisitation of the 1980s de- 
industrialization of Britain, fuses the uncanny with the archival. Marking 
the twenty-year anniversary of the miners’ strike, it offers a chronological 
account of those fifty-three weeks, interspersing first-person narratives 
of miners among episodes of endless bureaucratic machinations, power 
struggles, and covert intrigue by opponents of the union. Operatic depar- 
tures from realism sit alongside scenes that reflect documentary research, 
and historical characters mix with invented ones. The text fiddles with 
typography: italics for the most lurid, thrillerlike episodes and characters; 
tiny-type double columns, like a Bible or a newspaper, for the first-person 
narration of the miners; section titles superimposed atop photographs: 
Such engagement with the conventions of postmodernism has led Katy 
Shaw, for one, to charge that “multi-vocal discourse may actually function 
to divert attention, allowing monologic assertion to operate through 4 
chorus of apparently competing polyphonic characters. . - The languag’ 
E ane a ery a twenty-first century goes i 
(2007, 38). Peg S Sw uich apparently are discursive an aes 
2 we); “faces sympathies are nonetheless quite evident, 1°" k 
equation of Thatcher with Hitler and the devil (e.g., “in her new 
lonely Reich— / Herr Lucifer! Herr Thatcher!” [2004, 440) © 
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uy the ners narration i given pride of place a d 
spe ee. ies aA that this battle for Britain, called by 
one character a “Third Civil War,” was lost by the Left 
consequences (137). As Matthew Hart puts it, “Pe 
vorldwide rout of any me 


, with devastating 
ace writes . . . amid 
Nek aningful counterforce to the neoliberal 
economic principles that underpinned Thatcherism’s violent 
the unionized left” (2008, 594). 

Peace’s formal choices in the novel, particularly the 
miners’ narratives, track the decline of 


assault on 


formatting of the 


alternatives to global capitalism. 
The voices of the miners constitute the emotional center of the novel, 


the most linear and clear sections in a novel rife with subterfuge and 
conspiracy. Shaw observes that in their entries their “narratives are 
columned, clipped” as in a newspaper (2007, 40) and, like a newspaper, 
too, they are cut off at the bottom of the page, requiring a “jump” to 
the beginning of the next chapter.*! The miners are the only characters 
voiced via such columns, and their monologues focus throughout on 
the limited and undesirable options available to strikers, underscoring 
their limited agency. Moreover, these characters are the only ones the 
text repeatedly, nearly always, cuts off mid-sentence, forcing the reader 
either to abandon their narratives when starting a chapter or to subvert 
a standard reading by flipping forward and back. Further, the font and 
layout of these sections is the most alienating of the novel: justified left 
and right in a noticeably smaller font than the main body of the book 
(which features much more space on the page via dramatic indentation, 
frequent paragraph breaks, and more space between lines, though still 
justified left and right). Especially the absence of a right rag in such 
Mmrrow columns gives the text a constricted feel, mimicking visually the 
narrow passages and entrapment that mark the miners’ manual work and 
Psychological experience. Joseph Brooker suggests that its “cut-up of 


c ‘ a aoa eS 
eunter-memory” murrors the newspaper cutouts one character’s wife 


Pastes in her scrapbook, serving as documentary in a novel elsewhere 
fraught with uncertainty (2005, 41). In this sympathetic reading, the 
Passages offer readers a sense of the estrangement these characters feel. A 
ieee interpretation could see the font and spacing as complicit 
further Marginalization of already marginalized characters. 

aa Binning each chapter with a first-person, elliptical narrative es- 
and has immediate intimacy between readers and miners. Martin Daly 

eter Cox are humanized by the domestic details, the profanity, 
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and the linear chronology of their sections, the relative accessibility of 
which contrasts with the main body of the text, where the Miners ae 
excluded, enacting the devaluation of the men whose livelihoods became 
political playing cards for the power Bees on both sides during the 
strike. The setting of each of the miners entries is clear: most take place 
in the home, in the car en route to or coming from a demonstration, or 
in a field near whatever mine the strikers have been assigned to picket 
that particular day. 

In contrast, the main body of the text depicts the shadowy world of 
the NUM executives and the even more shadowy forces aligned against 
them inside and outside of government, in chapters whose settings are 
unclear, whose order and back history are tough to decipher, and guidance 
for which Peace declines to provide via page headings. Though Hart 
describes these chapters as “third-person crime narrative” (2008, 582), 
their flouting of the linear time of the chapter headings and of discernible 
plot structures renders this a disfigured thriller “enacting incoherence” 
(Brooker 2005, 43). Peace juxtaposes historically authentic details—pop 
cultural snippets; research from newspapers and oral histories; a rigidly 
accurate timeline—with “uncanny elements,” producing a “tension 
between realism and the unreal” (Hart 2008, 581), a “web of violence 
and mystery” never fully disentangled in the text but rather enwrapping 
and choking one major character after another (the novel's focalizers, 
the characters we come to feel we somewhat know—Neil Fontaine, 
Stephen Sweet, Terry Winters, Dave Johnson, Malcolm Morris—all end 
up disgraced, disempowered, or dead). Hart emphasizes how the “occult” 
dimensions (Peace’s own terminology, which refers less to the supernatural 
than the hidden, or submerged) “[intensify] the exceptional nature of the 
1984-85 strike” (587), seeing the experimental techniques as producing 
a fuller, multidimensional understanding of the complex and confusing 
corruptions of power. Instead of using breaks from realism to wish ‘i 
world different, or to make it pleasant for a few exceptional individua 3 
Peace uses his occultism to transcend the essentialism that paee 
working-class voice to represent it, a technique that has far P 
common with Gabriel García Marquez, Salman Rushdie, or Jeane 
Winterson than with the Cool Britannia texts above. dand 

With the clearer, more sympathetic voices of the text pieri „put 
marginalized and the shadowy ones rendered more accessible vist? Fatt 
still narratively obscure, GB84’s historiographic metafiction ae i 
narrative experimentation to a ringing assertion that the conditio! 
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netoric of class have been permanently changed. Its last words, “This is 
r rg : 

gngland, Your England—and the Year is Zero (Peace 2004, 462), evoke 


the past, echoing Richard II, George Orwell, and The Clash, but insist that 
his past has been broken with decisively. 
this p2 


Conclusion 


Clearly there’s no going back. If, as Leonard Quart suggests, “Thatcher’s 
success changed the parameters of political debate and tactics” (2006, 20) 
I've argued that it changed the parameters of narrative expression as well, 
with the individualist, fantastical film version of Trainspotting as well as 
Billy Elliot and The Full Monty as escapist outgrowths of that change, and 
GB84 in particular as a more complex engagement with what possibilities 
remain for narrative once the collective has been defeated. 

The opening words of This Is England,a film emerging in the wake of 
the crumbling of Blair’s popularity in 2003-2004, are Thatcher’s, on the 
radio, as she mocks the 1983 Labour Manifesto: “They think it’s attractive 
to offer to the young a future wholly controlled by the operation of the 
Socialist state” (2006). Even before these words, the Opening montage 
carefully juxtaposes Thatcher's image with that of unruly working classes. 
Amid nostalgic evocations of leg warmers, Space Invaders, and Rubik’s 
cubes, we see her twice in the position of operating heavy machinery, 
with the implication that the men who had been doing these jobs (and 
are later seen rioting) are extraneous. Indeed, their working-class bodies 
stand in for hers in the Falklands, and the montage becomes increasingly 
dominated by war footage. Despite the present-tense verb in the filim’s 
title, the “home movie” quality of much of the footage, grainy and 


uneven, conveys that we are looking at a past moment rather than a 
contemporary one. 


Focusing on a young main character, offering few options for adults, 
and leaving the outcome obscure, This Is England implies the death of a 
certain form of (white) working-class man, namely the boy’s father, who 

3 in fact been killed in the Falklands.” The collective scenes of the 
“sinning of the film increasingly give way to individual close-ups, until 
i mo racial confrontation—a replication at the personal level of 
a a social expulsion of blacks from skinhead movements— finally 
tively ne ee a resolution that tee 7 final ET re 
- rac: iverse sk aad or ac DOSES 

Warring Roa is o DE ace ete S RR es in o 

, a parable about the perils of class alliances. In this 
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llective, This Is England bears traces of the destry P 

> ts G moo ae es Ctioy 
of unions, but the film's stylistic and narrative choices work against F 
individual triumph over adversity marking the films that precede it i 
s HSE 


ive does not reduce groups to mobs nor working-class men to 
and it remains unresolved at its close. That its departy 
é artures 


rejection of the co 


narrat. 


abject status, : 5 ; 
realism come in camera ang . 
from 1980s documentary reausn angle choices rather 


than flights of fancy also suggests resistance to the magical thinking ofthe 
age of voodoo economics revived, which lives on in credit default Swaps 
Internet bubbles, Harry Potter’s cultural dominance, and the resurgence 
of The Lord of the Rings. Such a rise in the cultural fascination with the 
fantastic reflects and perpetuates a “post-class” vision, in contrast to texts 
that unearth and probe the erasure of the discourses of class. Indeed, Peace 
and Meadows suggest acceptance of Thatcherism’s terminology and 
version of reality is not inevitable—that, after all, there is an alternative. 

Yet the recent political climate in Britain, exemplified in particular 
by the coverage of Thatcher’s death in April 2013, reveals a culture very 
much in thrall to a 1980s framing of its issues. With mobility eclipsing 
equality as a social goal, with the rhetoric of meritocracy now widely 
promulgated by politicians on both benches, and with social inequalities 
increasingly framed not as problems to be solved but as tests of individual 
mettle, the current power of collectivism remains uncertain. 


§ 


Mary McGlynn is associate professor of English at Baruch College, CUNY. 
She writes about contemporary English, Scottish, and Irish fiction, and also 
about film, country music, and cultural studies. She is author of Narratives of 
Class in New Irish and Scottish Literature, with works-in-progress about Irish 

fiction during the Celtic Tiger and meritocracy in British detective fiction. 


Notes 


1. What I trace here is the dissolution of one form of collective identity, 
not the entire notion of collectivism. As Stuart Hall (1988) notes, vy The 
Thatcherism vanishes is a Fordist white, working-class version of Labour ; 

1980s see the rise of and growth of other types of collective identity, 
and especially in nationalism (both the SNP [Scottish National Party] a 

as I discuss below, the BNP [British National Party]), feminism, base ai 
culture, and LGBT politics, Collectivity does shift in Britain, both a3 
denies the existence of society and as the industrial base of the unionit 
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activism and Thatcher's “Classless” Society in British Fiction 


colle and Film 


king class 1$ demolished—but in the wider social fr 
working 


ame we see collectivi- 
sibel would suggest align with some of the lite 


rary evolutions I track later 
> essay. 
in the €s 


2, Jackson Ayres’s Confirming the New Orthodoxy: Martin Amis’s Money 
nd Thatcherism’ makes an argument very much in keeping with my own. 
Drawing on Hall’s insights about the power of Thatcherism to control dis- 
course, Ayres contends that Amis’s novel, “ostensibly a critique of Thatcherite 
values, helps instate Thatcherism’s transformative politico-cultural ideology. .. . 
My reading contends that Money can be read as a critique of Thatcherism only 
because it cedes so much ground to Thatcherism’s premises, thereby codifying 
x common sense the ideology that it is widely taken to oppose” (2014, 60) 


3.The death of class has been pronounced in academic contexts as well, by 
scholars such as Ulrich Beck and Anthony Giddens. Beck suggests that the 
1950s began a decline of industrial society such that “the concept of social 
class began to break apart,” though he also recognizes that “wealth accumul 
atthe top, risks at the bottom” ([1 986]1992, 92, 35). 


ates 


4.The parenthetical “white” here is an important qualification. Thatcherism 
works to marginalize working-class white men who had been considered 
crucial to consensus government midcentury. While, as Michael Young (2001) 
notes about the idea of meritocracy he first satirized in 1958, the two most 
influential members of Atlee’s 1945 cabinet came from “lowly origins” and 
never attended university, cabinets from Tony Blair onward are increasingly 
drawn from Oxbridge. My attention in this piece is largely on the displace- 
ment of those white workers, which is not to say that Thatcherism did not 
maintain and extend the exclusion of women and people of color as well. 


Video of the speech can be seen at www.bbcmotiongallery.com/. 


6.The Margaret Thatcher Foundation’s archive of Thatcher's speeches, with 


aer notes, includes the phrase “these are the British inheritance,” omitted 
in the spoke 


; n version. The archive’s version also lacks punctuation, which I 
Include, bas 


ed on the recorded version. 
7, 
Thatcher's formul 


Welshness ; : ; i i 
pes in particular, a move resisting the nationalism that resurged in the 
5 in 


Ways that dovetailed with the class politics of the era. 
8, Like the B 
Passive Voice 


“Ponsibility 


ation also emphasizes Britishness over Scottishness and 


arker quotation I began with, Hines’s opening adopts the 
to characterize the damage done to decaying homes, leaving 
for the destruction unassigned and naturalizing its occurrence. 


JI 

“Ma A i . R A 

With Mening coincidence, James Kelman’s protagonist shares a surname 
e 


neach author of The Heart of It, so I make every effort to distinguish the two 
Chimes : A 
Mention of anyone named Hines. 
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4 rmitory, ¢ er site of collective livi 
10.The space might be a dormitory, anothe collective living, 


a scene set in 1984 with a 1979 punk song suggests q 


strikers and the punk movement, helping position the 
and in opposition to the agendas of mainstre 


11. Accompanying 
parallel between the 


strikers as outside of am society 


12. Billy Elliot's world 1s almost devoid of women, an omission that miste 


i i . pre- 
as a purely masculine undertaking. Many miners’ w 


sents the strike an ives 
active on picket lines and in organizing resistance, as The Heart of It and De 
Peace’s GB84 both note. 


13. Given that Margaret Thatcher was often derided for being a petit- 
bourgeois shopkeeper’ daughter, it is suggestive that the police here destroy an 
emblem of her origins, the shop window. 


14. Ironically, Hines himself expressed reservations about the realist format 
well before writing The Heart of It: “My books are all conventional in form, 
They have a beginning, a middle, and a sort of ending (mainly in that order), 
with the occasional flashback thrown in. I think, after seven novels, I’ve now 
probably exhausted this form and need to explore different ways of telling a 
story, using some of the more fractured techniques I employ in writing film 
scripts” (quoted in Klaus 2001, 461). 


15. I have argued elsewhere that throughout his career, Kelman draws on 
modernism far more than realism.That said, his 1989 novel, A Disaffection, 
features a protagonist, Patrick Doyle, who has more in common with Cal 
and other scholarship boys, and the novel focuses mainly on his personal 
relationships, relying largely on interior monologue that can create ambiguity 
but hews more to the tenets of realist representation than his later works. 


16. I refer here only to the novel, which I argue expresses a different political 
orientation than the film. As Rhian Jones argues about pop music in particular, 
“as 90s politics capitulated to a post-Thatcher consensus, a more subversive, 
anti-establishment spirit persisted in early-90s pop ... which then got flattened 
under Cool Britannia, Blairism, and Britpop’s imperial stage” (2014). contend 
that Tiainspotting the novel participates in the subversive movement, while 


Trainspotting the film is a more compliant, quiescent text. 


17. The argument that Blair, possessed of a stronger mandate, furthered p 
Thatcherite paradigms has many advocates: see Driscoll 2009, Farrell 2003 
Zižek (quoted in Driscoll 2009), and Kirk 2003. 


ence Dri : s aye evidence o 
18. Lawrence Driscoll’s introductory chapter compellingly arrays evide 


the erasure of the discourse of class (2009). 


” “The 


19. Screenwriter Lee Hall objects to the idea of the film as “Blairite n 
ampt“ 


most horrifying conclusion for me is that the film is Blairite—for €X 
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that by being cultured you transcend your class. I don’t think the people who 


ay this have been able to Hee the film. He starts off as an individual and then 
i takes everybody with him” (Mitchell 2000). My ar; | 


he 4 nana A gument, pace Hall, is that | 
he film’s opposition of mining community and artistic individual has been 


naturalized by a neoliberal political and economic clim 
natura 


: ate to the point that 
tive politics have been erased, so that, f 


collec ae je deat or example, people the age of 
-~ Bell, the film’s star, “just didn’t know what a strike Ber ss rc 
jamie Bell, J hat a strike was, really” (Mitchell 


2000). 


20.The rise of magical realism across Latin America, followed by 


x : other post- 
colonial texts marked by fantastic events (Salman Rushdie) 


t „as well as feminist 
exis drawing upon anti-realism (Angela Carter, Jeanette Winterson), means 


that magical texts about the working class would not be particularly surprising, 
But here, magic serves to maintain rather than to disrupt power relations, ji 
effecting the disappearance of precisely the sorts of characters arguably em- 
powered by the fantastic in other contexts. 


21. Katy Shaw argues that in reading the miners’ narratives “the reader is 
forced to follow another voice which is discontinuous in itself and which 

ao appears only at intervals,” construing this stylistic choice as Peace’ effort 
to“mask further the development of a directional authorial narrative” and 
critiquing what she casts as “false” heteroglossia as a “facade of authenticity” 
produced by a pastiche of contemporaneous cultural references and ventrilo- 
quized voices (2007, 39, 45). These objections seem to reflect a desire for a 
more authentic text, with real voices of real miners, as well as a resistance to 
iy overarching voice of authority. It’s hard to imagine, though, how Peace 
might have more fully disavowed such an individually controlling voice. The 
novel has multiple narrators and perspectives, considers the lack of individual 
agency and the inevitability of unintended consequences, and denies itself any | 
kind of traditional resolution. | 


Beyo > 
yond the newspaper analogy, the layout also evokes sacred text, with each 
narrators Chrios: = 4 5 ~ 
ators Christian name centered like an evangelist’s over two columns of 


‘mall, close 3 FENIR aE M | 

Ali »Close type, boldface and italicized passages setting “verses” apart. I thank | 
is af SATS a 

on Deutermann for this insight. Í 

, i 

5 

i 


» 
‘Joseph Brooker sees the 


strik novel as having a “mimetic relation to the 
ke. g 


1984-5 Srueling to read partly because it seeks to model the experience of 
—5” ( 


2005, 41) 


3 
7 The choice 
Hons of 


Weber 


of preadolescent protagonist could be said to neutralize ques- 


l Rony coats 3 aay ope 
masculinity, a reading that has been made of Billy Elliot as well (see 


2003). 
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The Ecology of Modernism: American Environments and Avant-Garde Poetics, 
by Joshua Schuster. University of Alabama Press, 2015. 232 pages. 


Brandon Jones 


Joshua Schuster’s The Ecology of Modernism: American Environments and 
Avant-Garde Poetics may prove to be one of the definitive works on the 
relationship between American modernist poetics and the environment. 
It not only combines the methods of American modernist studies and 
ecocriticism but also has significant contributions to offer both fields. 
On the one hand, Schuster’s analysis of how modernist aesthetics 
represents early to mid-twentieth-century environments offers a 
unique approach to periodizing American modernism. By assessing the 
continuities and discontinuities between modernism and modernity, he 
situates modernism’s methods for framing nonhuman environs (both 
tural and urban) after nineteenth-century romanticism and organicism, 
but before the environmentalist activism of the late twentieth century. 
Industrial waste and polluted environs serve as invigorating sources 
of aesthetic production for many modernist works—a phenomenon 
Schuster refers to as “toxic refreshment” (2). The aesthetics of toxic 
refreshment intentionally departs from romantic and pastoral images of 
inviolate nature. However, it often does so without developing an activist, 
ethical orientation of care toward the environment—which would mean 
Magining efforts to correct environmental harm, conserve resources, 
Preserve habitats, and hold parties responsible for ecosystem degradation. 
While modernist artists devote much attention to the environmental 
Consequences of modernity, they do not usually undertake a critique 
of those consequences in order to identify and fix the processes and 
Mstitutions of modernization that are responsible. 

On the other hand, by avoiding reading environmental ethics into 
texts that actively resist environmentalist commitments, Schuster seeks 
© critique and depart from what he sees as the overly moralistic reading 
Practices that dominate the field of ecocriticism. To attend to the gap 

at Opens up in modernist literature between the representation of 


envir is $ a í 
ons and a sense of care and concern for those environs is to diverge 
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from ecocritical practices that have “often involved promotin 
strategy whereby the critic parses an oH in search of clear statemen 
of environmental ethics in an artwork” (157). The problem Schuster find 
with this strategy, and that he articulates most clearly in his conclusion 
is that it leaves out those archives that are interested in ecological rene 
sentation but are ambiguous about advancing any form of environment 
ethics. By attending to this ambiguity in eae wh Schuster engages 
in an effort to open the canon of ecocriticism to ‘works of art that are 
aesthetically dissonant with contemporary reading methods and Moral 
expectations.” That is, The Ecology of Modernism uses an ecocritical lens to 
make the case that literary critics should not neglect certain pieces of art 
just because their representational methods do not align well—that is, they 
are “aesthetically dissonant” —with a single ethical or political standard, By 
thus intervening in debates on critical reading practices, Schuster’s work 
ends up making a broader contribution to literary studies at large. 

Schuster particularly frames his argument about critical reading 
practices as an intervention in debates surrounding what Leo Bersani 
refers to as “the culture of redemption” (Bersani 1990). A redemptive 
method assumes “that art can and should perpetuate humanist values of 
relief from suffering, strive to document and correct social injustices, and 
bring a sense of meaningfulness to situations that appear empty” (158). 
However, Schuster, following Bersani, advocates a method that does not 
decide in advance what the capabilities of art might be—arguably the 
aim of reparative and redemptive approaches (see Sedgwick 2003)—but 
rather attends to the way art is able both to relieve social strife and to tarry 
with “experiences of loss, damage, frustration, negativity, and destruction” 
(Schuster 158). 

Schuster uses the story of Fredric Clements’s invention of the 
“quadrat” to prime the reader for his argument in the preface. The quadrat 
is a square with one-meter sides that can be placed on any landscape. In 
the early twentieth century, Clements proposed its use as the fundamental 
unit of ecology. Schuster sees a strong resemblance between the ins 
the quadrat brought to ecology and those that modernist forms brought 
to art. Namely, both the quadrat and modernist forms of representam 
self reflexively highlight how framing environments in new wWayè u 
new rubrics, means making those “environments legible in new a 
(x). But it also means obscuring those aspects of an environment that € 
not fit within the frame. This dynamic of self-consciously framil 
features of an environment while concealing others drives eac 

artistic styles Schuster analyzes. These styles include Marianne 
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„nimal fables, Gertrude Stein’s ambient approach to environmental 
„urrounds, the geographical wanderings of early blues music, John Cage’s 
yse of new sonic media technologies to capture the traffic of human 
nd nonhuman sound, and the rhetorical immersion in rural and urban 
toxicity that figures centrally in Rachel Carson’s writings and punk 
music lyrics. As his archive demonstrates, Schuster broadly conceptualizes 
modernism’s ecological poetics as cutting across different forms of print 
and aural media. The artists and avant-garde traditions he investigates 
“grapple with multiple media that befit a pluralist field of modemie 
aesthetic devices” (4). Such an open approach to representational media, 
Schuster argues, serves the ecological impulse to “convey the variety of 
players and perspectives in any actual environs.” 

In the introduction, Schuster clarifies the unique historical position 
and development of modernist experimentations with different media- 
based strategies for framing environs. He distinguishes the environmental 
impurity captured by avant-garde poetics in the early twentieth century 
from organicist and transcendentalist aesthetics of nature in the nine- 
teenth century. Schuster grounds his theory of “American organicism” 
in Emerson’s transcendentalist vision of nature as eternally bountiful, 
harmonious, and bestowed with an inexhaustible vital energy. The early 
twentieth century, however, witnessed a transition from organicism to 
ecology, as the former’s emphasis on beauty, wholeness, and teleology 
was replaced by an emphasis on discord, chance, and contingency. It 
is precisely in this transitional phase that Schuster situates modernism. 
Without completely replacing organicist “Nature” with “ecology,” 
modernist artists exhibit a self-conscious use of avant-garde techniques 
in order to instill representations of environs with conflict, irony, and 
artifice, And the exploration of diverse media frameworks is a central 
Component of this method. By thus enlisting highly stylized and heavily 
mediated forms that undermine the idea of nature as indelibly beautiful 
ind harmonious, the artists Schuster discusses corroborate the skeptical 
outlook on organicism that was central to the early development of 
cology as a scientific discipline. 

Marianne Moore’s experimentation with animal fables serves as 
“Auster’s first case study in chapter 1. He begins by commenting on the 


Con ; ARS : . A 
; nection between the dearth of animal representations in modernist 
erature 


at the st 
literal 
We log 


and the increased rate of species extinction and biodiversity loss 
art of the twentieth century. Some critics, Schuster writes, see the 
depletion of animals” in modernity as “compounded by a figura- 
S—the vanishing of animal imagery” (22). Schuster complicates 
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such accounts by arguing that while the absence of represented 


icr to diminishing animal ci 
been an aesthetic response s g numbe 


may have rs of Animals 


and species in modernity, it was certainly not the only response. There w f 
also a proliferation of print culture that, while not representing Ailing 
directly, conveyed artificial styles of animal livelihood that compensate ; 
for the disappearance of actual animals. In the case of Moore’s animal q 
fables, for example, this meant not pretending to be able to capture a A 
immediate lived worlds of animals but being formally self-consciou ; 
about the always-already mediated exchange between animals anq ; 
human representations of them. While such a method became 4 way i 
of encountering animal life despite its contemporary precarity, Moore’ th 
lyrical treatment of animals never achieves the status of environmental tc 
care; her poems do not provide a “model for animal activism” (25). In re 
poems such as “Black Earth” and “My Apish Cousins,’ Moore uses highly ac 
stylized tropes of the fable—such as anthropomorphic speech, political b 
trickery, and morality—to investigate how “mediation is the means by el 
which we share our human-animal worlds in the first place” (46). And h 
yet, Moore “eschews militancy, does not espouse vegetarianism,” and re 
ultimately leaves species extinction and violent histories of human-animal er 
interaction uncommented upon (26). ol 
In chapter 2, Schuster investigates how a scientifically minded poet m 
like Stein conveys a sense of environmental ambience. Schuster argues bl 
that it is not necessarily advantageous to read Stein’s work according to re 
standard practices of close reading. Instead, her writing seems to demand G 
a practice of glossing, scanning, and skimming that evokes visual and st 
aural delight rather than semantic depth. Such a practice of “reading D 
ambiently” elucidates Stein’s ability to immerse the reader in different to 
environmental surrounds rather than placing the reader at a distance. She is 
achieves this through her avant-garde experimentations with grammar, pe 
rather than through overt environmental themes. As a result, she turns bu 
the artifice of writing itself into an ecological matter: “Stein makes anan Su 
of immersion by making an environment out of the artifice of a Sr 
rather dhien pretending that artifice disappears to reveal the tangible se 4 
out there” (52). Schuster takes the poems in Tender Buttons as character | 
examples of Stein’s ambient style. Influenced by William James’ a $ 
empiricism, which considers experience to be, as Schuster describes 1t i i 
moment of immersion among events, with no particular subject oe i 
which this immersion is happening,” Stein’s poems in this volums m Mi 
unconventional grammatical structures to defer semantic judgme 
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constantly making and unmaking sense in order to suspend the reader 
ina perpetual state of indeterminate dwelling (60). However, Schuster 
is, as always, attentive to how such a nuanced aesthetic ecology does not 
necessarily translate into an environmental politics. Stein’s ambient poetics 
does not present a program for environmental care, and, in fact, it has a 
conservative tendency to ground a person’s essence, thought, and writing 
in a static sense of place, using pastoral visions to convey a nostalgic 
yearning for primitive relations between humans and landscapes. 

Schuster shifts medium from poetry to song in chapter 3, a shift 
that continues to inform his final chapters. Here he argues that whether 
they are concerned with urban or rural landscapes, blues songs tend 
to abstract motion from place, employing rhythmic chanting and the 
repetition of chords, grammar, and diction to convey a sense of movement 
across American regions. Schuster situates his ecocritical analysis of early 
blues music within a growing body of scholarship on African American 
environmental histories and experiences. In doing so, he highlights 
how the geographic abstraction of movement from place in blues songs 
registers the ambiguous and troubled relationship black people have to an 
environmental ethics of care and conservation due to the violent histories 
of their being associated with nature and animality. Scenes of environ- 
mental hardship rather than harmony are common in blues songs, as early 
blues artists use geographically oriented sonic ecologies to represent the 
relationship between the Jim Crow system and environmental distress. For 
example, Charley Patton’s “High Water Everywhere” uses a wandering 
style to dramatize the trials of black refugees displaced by the Mississippi 
Delta flood of 1927. Josh White’s “Low Cotton” uses puns and repetition 
to lament the oppression of a black farmer harvesting a cotton plant that 
is itself suffering under monocultural agriculture in the South. Schuster 
Points out that despite their melancholic awareness of the environmental 
burdens black people endure due to oppressive land management regimes, 
such early twentieth-century blues songs are clearly not turning grief into 
stievance. These dirges are mourning rather than protesting conditions of 
environmental injustice. 

, The fourth chapter on John Cage serves as a turning point. By the 
mid-twentieth century, modernist avant-garde aesthetics began to take 
i a environmentalist characteristics. That is, the artistic investment 
eS ecological conditions began to merge pa an ethical 

-ent in caring about the state of the environment. Cage's silent 
Plece, 433”, serves as Schuster’ paradigmatic case study of this shift. He 
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how the piece continues Moore's, Stein’, an 


begins by noting ad d bl 
to) zs : ue 
music’s efforts to move beyond organicist concerns with natura] bala 
z ; OTCE pats : sane a 
and pastoral beauty. 4’33” allows for a high degree of sonic entropy 4 ; 3 
Q € k ; n Jl 
noise through the clashing of human and nonhuman sounds coming fror 
M ri 


the space of performance; the piece’s silence “includes traffic and tree 

i . : s 

; : V machines and r a D 

disgruntled audiences and the wind, mae brings together 

a wider variety of ecological concerns than just an auditory Presentatio ir 
a . . ERS ga m 5 n 

of pastoral repose” (105). In assessing this discordant feature of the piece K 

- discusses how Cage draws on cybernetics—and its applies 

chuster pplication 


to ecology in Eugene Odum's work on the “ecosystem” concept—in 


his appreciation of the complex emergence of dissonance, noise, and 
chaos from aural environmental immersion. However, with GRIST Cage 
explicitly departs from the cybernetic emphasis on the ability to control p 
the function of information systems. He instead practices an aesthetics ii 
of nonintentionality whereby human authority is expelled from the v 
space of performance in order to make room for the traffic of noise from n 
unexpected forms of elemental, arboreal, animal, and machinic agency. By tl 
thus relinquishing authorial control, Cage adds an ethical component to n 
his entropic sonic ecologies that is absent from the work of his modernist el 
predecessors. That is, he turns a poetics of chance and contingency into ci 
“an environmental ethics of nonproprietary stewardship” (116). a 
In the final chapter, Schuster evaluates the modernist aesthetics he la 
finds in the writings of Rachel Carson. Central to Schuster’s effort here n 
is a recuperation of the analysis of Carson’s Silent Spring from dismissive ti 
readings of her Cold War rhetoric. Such readings consider, for example, re 
how the text’s paranoia about unseen chemical agents symbolizes fear o W 
Soviet espionage. Schuster, however, is more interested in the potential b 
of reading Silent Spring through the lens of biopolitics, which is tO Say, a 
assessing how the text calls attention to pesticides that control human 
and nonhuman life on various scales, from the level of the individual ie ‘ 


that of the population. Schuster’s biopolitical argument is that Carson’ 
response to the power of pesticides is not to advocate for the purifica- th 
tion of toxic bodies and landscapes. Rather, he claims, she draws on the 
| trope of toxic refreshment to create a “disaster poetics,” which refe 
| the use of “lyrically charged language” and “modernist poetic g 


rs t0 pe 
ices A 


i ws „mination m 
of harsh juxtaposition” to render pollution, toxicity, and conta not pr 
as fundame Bas : arcon Goes 

undamental conditions of modern life (138, 137). Carson ne 


20 
t e aw: oe Ae 4 “teat ng Sense j 
urn the awareness of ubiquitous toxicity into a debilitating 5⁄5 y sh 


ae : : : aradoxic4 
pastoral loss; instead, she uses it to “call people into action, para 
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senerating New forms of agency, giving rise to a multiplicity of responses 
zi coalitions” (146). Indeed, Schuster shows how Carson went on to 
inspire “a new generation of avant-garde artists who carried dystopian 
realist tendencies and antisocial leanings, from cyberpunk to beat poetry 
to the Black Arts Movement to punk” (149). Schuster thus considers 
„unk music’s rage and submersion in environmental grime and decay as 
indebted, if only indirectly, to Silent Spring. Punk bands such as the Dead 
Kennedys employ a negative, critical outlook—rather than mainstream 
environmentalism’s cheery approach of working with institutional 
power—in order to continue Carson’s work of activist coalition-building 
through toxic refreshment. 

After a conclusion in which he articulates the stakes of his reading 
practice for literary studies as a whole—which I outlined earlier in the 
interest of foregrounding Schuster’s field contributions—Schuster ends 
with an afterword in which he reflects on the curious absence of oil from 
modernist art. Upton Sinclair’s Oil! may be the only notable work from 
the modernist period that explicitly concerns the relationship between 
modernity and petrocapitalism, but Schuster argues that the global influ- 
ence of oil extraction and trade can be indirectly felt through what he 
calls the modernist “commodity poem.” The commodity poem “situates 
a resource accumulated or extracted from the earth into a meditation on 
labor, literary craft, and the facticity and aesthetic impact of elemental 
materials” (168). By closing with a note on modernism’s oblique figura- 
tion of oil’s politically charged industrial history, Schuster reminds the 
reader what his goal has been since page one: to investigate the ways in 
which avant-garde poetics register the experience of modern ecosystems 
but are ambiguous about taking a stance on environmental topics that are 
ethically and politically fraught. 

I would like to conclude with a cautionary note regarding Schuster’s 
method of reading for gaps between ecological aesthetics and politics. 
Schuster is ultimately calling for ecocritics to achieve a higher degree 
of critical distance and objectivity—to disinvest themselves from 
their own subjective reasons for interpreting a text (e.g., to advance a 
Political agenda for combating environmental degradation and injustice). 

ccording to Schuster, ecocritics too often let their personal environ- 
Mentalist commitments cloud their judgment. As a result, they tend to 
Promulgate inaccurate interpretations that make artworks seem more 
ee they actually are. Schuster makes a strong case for why we 
axe ecocritics to task for this propensity to misinterpret, but in 
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doing so he commits a problematic idealization of objectivity Feminis 

5 ny. Pe s ASNS $ 
science studies has for decades been reminding scientists and cultur] 
lars alike that their practices necessarily have Implications fo 
ars a i 


studies scho. Nite i 
political epistemology—even those practices that appear most Objective 


and unbiased. To assume a position of objectivity is to make a claim for 
epistemological superiority; my arguments and findings are more valiq 
than yours if I have shielded my research from the influence of personal 
bias and you have not. One can wield objectivity, in other words, as 
tool for exercising power over and silencing those who do not distance 
their arguments from emotion and opinion. By endorsing critical distance 
as his core methodological principle, Schuster thus runs a high risk of 
perpetuating an epistemological “gaze from nowhere” that dissociates 
“the knowing subject from everybody and everything in the interests of 
unfettered power” (Haraway 1988, 581). If we adopt Schuster’s method of 
reading for aesthetic dissonance as a default practice of ecocriticism, we 
should be aware that doing so can promote and generalize objectivity ina 
way that is complicit with traditionally repressive structures of knowledge 


and power. 
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fashioning a foundational book within contemporary modernist studies 
is a rare occurrence, especially when the text relates to a well-known 

concept such as modernist impersonality—yet Christina Walter has 

fashioned just such a text. She issues a call for scholars to reevaluate 

the traditional understanding that impersonality is merely a negation 

of personality, a view that “align[s] modernism with an old notion 

of personality” (25). She then insists that modernist impersonality 

has more to do with exploring the essence of personality and directs 

scholars to consider the modernists’ turn toward optical science and the 

visual-scientific vernacular as a means of creating what she describes as 

optical impersonality. Walter explicitly defines optical impersonality as 

the “combination of embodied subjectivity and its social consequences” 

(6). In other words, modernists used impersonality to “ask how the 

new physiology of vision” challenged their notions of material, bodily, 
human subjects and how this vision “applied across the gender, racial, and 

class distinctions that had long distinguished a supposedly disembodied 
male subject from everyone else” (27). Walter explains that modernists 
experimented with optical impersonality through “imagetextuality”’—that 
is, the blurring of the line between the seeable and the sayable—a term 
that Walter borrows from W. J. T. Mitchell, who uses it to help explain 
Postmodernity. Yet, Walter wishes to write “a different history of the 
imagetext’s appearance” in modernist studies (13). Through an exploration 
that spans art history, literature, gender and queer studies, physics, and 
contemporary affect theory, Walter sets out to demonstrate that optical 
personality, which was produced by a new understanding of the 
Physiology of vision, allowed modernist writers to examine “the making 
a unmaking of personality” (27). Indeed, Walter’s book presents a 
“entific Perspective that has been missing from much work in modernist 
Studies, but such a perspective is necessary if future scholars are to engage 
Productively in the multiplicity of discourses surrounding gender, race, 
and identity in modernism. 
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Iter sets up a conceptual fr 


In her introduction, Wa amework tha 


considers three cultural and historical realms that figure in her study of 
optical impersonality: the history of optical science, the history of image. ; 
text relations, and the history of personality (7).A brief history of optic l | 
science, from the Cartesian notion of sight as a faithful record i a t 
autonomous mind to Helmholtz’s suggestion of an embodied oben I 
helps readers to contextualize the rest of Walter's argument according 
to its relation to modernists’ evaluation and rejection of the mind/body 
duality. Just as optics blurs the line between subject and object, Walter : 
allows the concept of imagetextuality to blur the line between image and 7 
text. Finally, Walter previews the historical evolution of personality from A 
a marker of individuality into a performance of constructed identity, 0 
Imagetextuality moves to the forefront of Walter’s agenda in chapter c 
1,in which she evaluates Walter Pater, a nineteenth-century philosopher a 
and art historian. Walter explains that one of Pater’s most famous art t 
history texts, The Renaissance (1 873), “play[s] on the inseparability of word i 
and image”; for her, Pater’s conception of imagetext is of an opaque and p 
fragmented structure that leaves “the reader always desiring to know, \ 
and always faced with the limits of knowing” (35, 46). For Walter, this tl 
prophetic notion of imagetext also points to Pater’s presentation of r 
“embodied vision” (40); that is, by continually pointing to the limits i 
of vision, Pater calls attention to bodily limitations in experiencing art. fi 
Though Pater’s experimentation with the image/text binary challenges L 
identity, he never attempted to resolve issues of identity and personality. it 
Instead, Walter exhibits Pater’s influence on modernist writers who would L 
use his work to grapple with such issues. Walter highlights Katharine 0 
Bradley and Edith Cooper, two women poets who collaborated and V 
published under the pen name “Michael Field.” Bradley and Cooptt b 
overturned readers’ gender expectations by displaying a singular, male T 
name that signified two female voices. Walter remarks that Bradley and e 
Cooper were “a kind of bridge between Pater and modernist jmpersom 
ity” (56); she reads Bradley and Cooper’s documented friendship a 
Pater as the foundation for Field’s ekphrastic poetry collection, Sighi = i 
Song (1892), a collection exemplifying the genre ofa museum gar le 
all the while depicting ekphrasis as more than an extension of the im tl 
gaze. For example, Field’s poem based on Bartolomeo Veneto’s me p 
Portrait of a Courtesan as Flora establishes a male/female binary but aa p 


ze Rae ee r : ərjal, 
critique the courtesan’s desire to construct herself as an immateri 
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representation of virginity. Walter explains that Bradley and Cooper’s use 
of Pater’s imagetextuality allowed the two women writers to abandon the 
Cartesian mind/body duality fora psychophysiological notion of optics 
nat created space to explore gender in nonessentialist ways. 

In the next two chapters, Walter presents feminists Hilda “H.D.” 
Doolittle and Mina Loy to show how modernists used optical im- 
personality to spur conversations about race and gender in modernist 
circles. Walter describes H.D’s extension of optical science into the visual 
technologies surrounding cinema, which allowed her to develop the 
concept of “visual perception that creates the world rather than knowJs] it 
immediately” (81). H.D.s experimentation allowed her to adopt a notion 
of fluctuating identity that challenged not only essentialist but also social 
constructivist views of race and gender. Discussing Sigmund Freud’s Totem 
and Taboo in her “Cinema and the Classics” essays, H.D. calls attention 
to Freud’s link between “modern black ‘savages’” and “older ‘primitive 
man” while simultaneously critiquing her own racial metaphors that 
presuppose Hollywood as a “civilized, commodified spectacle” (quoted in 
Walter, 113). Walter reveals that racial discourse permeates the vocabulary 
through which H.D. is able to discuss impersonality, a complexity that 
reveals H.D/s desire to portray the limitations in “seeling] beyond an 
identitarian self or person” (114). In a similar way, Walter situates Loy’s 
feminist agenda within ““modernism’s impersonal project” and connects 
Loy’s use of imagetext and embodiment to her exploration of impersonal- 
itys material aspects (128). Walter describes a photograph on the back of 
Loy’s poetry collection Lunar Baedeker & Time- Tables and relates how Loy 
ordered the photograph cropped so that only her eyes looked out to the 
viewer, For Walter, this image displaces a stable depiction of personality 
because viewers can only study the self-expression curtailed by the author. 
The image also highlights Loy’s ability to draw out the 
ontological, and social implications” of impersonality through an indirect 
allusion to optics and visuality. Loy’s poetry allows readers to bridge the 
Saps between impersonality and their own embodied natures, a feat 
that, Walter suggests, hints at the sociopolitical implications of optical 
Mpersonality in modernist literature. 
tte i ete 4, Walter explores the politics of optical impersonality in 

Is, essays, and fiction of D. H. Lawrence, who seems at times, 
Paradoxically, to recover individuality: “In his essays on painting and 
Psychoanalysis, Lawrence’s desire to recuperate individuality was in 


tl 


‘epistemological, 
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h the destabilizing implications of the im 
(212). Walter equates this tensio 
litics, which alternate betwee 


clear tension wit 5 pena 
he outlined in his poetry nwa 
disconnect in Lawrence’s polit mite cana 

tive promotion of the individual and the liberal hypothesis ee i 
human mindbody and the universe were a part of the same Open system i 


cept derived from Einstein s theory of relativity and manifested i 


a con 
ER Lady Chatterleys Lover. Detailing his politically conflictin 0 
views, Walter utilizes Lawrence’s oscillations between conservatign 7 
and liberalism to showcase “the spectrum of political possibilities” for t 
modernism’s optical impersonality (172). i 
In the final chapter, Walter attempts to understand T. S. Eliot, the n 
modernist most frequently associated with impersonality, from the per- c 
spective of optical impersonality. In “Modern Tendencies in Poetry,” Eliot p 
proposes the idea of the conceptual inseparability of the psychological and te 
the physiological systems of the body. For poetry to stimulate emotion, į $ 
Eliot believes, it must also stimulate bodily change. For Walter, Eliot’ il 
theory proves that subjectivity is fluctuating and embodied. Further still, v 
Walter explains that Eliot’s brand of impersonality highlights “universal th 
embodiment” all the while “preserving gender difference,” as seen in his 
gendered narration of The Waste Land: the narrator, Tiresias, takes on both n 
the female and male genders at different points in the poem, but rather e: 
than retaining both genders in “the same impersonal guide,” Tiresias ir 
“Tater chofoses] to become a man again” (239). The final modernist text a 
that Walter consults, Eliot’s play The Family Reunion, allows her to make a 
a return to imagetextuality and its ability to “broadcast [impersonal] hi 
verse to a more popular culture” (245). According to Walter, theatrical sc 
performance could not only “represen[t] impersonal subjectivity” but abo t 
“directly enact it” (246-47). ' th 
In the afterword, Walter shows how this new optical theory, especially 
the idea of optical impersonality, can be useful for affect studies. Walter 
suggests that “impersonality is a persistent way of thinking about scienc r 
art, being, perceiving, and knowing” (271). Similarly, she parallels m H 
theories of imagetextuality. with Eve Sedgwick’s “antidualfist]” scholarship > 


ee e +) i pie 
and “affective art” (266). Walter further suggests that this new P 
t theol): 


theory could supplement some of Brian Massumi’s and affec f the 
more problematic arguments, such as “the vexed temporal ne : 
prepersonal” (273). With the notion of the prepersonal, Massumi proP an 
that affect, having a typology and causal order of its own. 18 pie 
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-adividual’s form, and he bases this notion on the h 
il 


alf-second neural lag 
pecween the time the brain registers an 


activity and consciously reacts to 
shat activity. Walter suggests that her concept of the impersonal could help 
Massumi describe this prepersonal temporality. At every turn throughout 
the book, Walter attempts to integrate science with modernism 
offers a new theoretical lens for scholars of modernist studies. 

| might mention one shortcoming in Walter’ text, that is. her 
tendency to bypass philosophies and scientific studies that would help 
to concretize and fortify her argument. For example, while Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty is quoted in the epigraph to her introduction, Walter 
never delves further into Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy regarding his 
concept of colors, visuality, or phenomenolog In fairness, Walter only 
promises to explore the intersections of “sight and reason, images and 
texts, and otherness and selfhood in Western thought” (2, emphasis added). 
Still, the notable absence of Continental philosophers and their theories 
illustrates the constant blurring of the line in modernist studies between 
what should or should not be included in an analysis of “Western 
thought.” 


as she 


Optical Impersonality succeeds in making a case for reframing 
modernist studies to include the scientific vernacular of vision. Walter 
explores the broad spectrum of sociopolitical implications that optical 
impersonality allowed modernists to traverse. Her book will appeal to 
a multiplicity of audiences, especially those focused on modernism, 
authorship, gender, and film studies. The breadth of her work does indeed 
highlight a need for the expansion of modernist impersonality to include 
scientific conversations. Optical Inpersonality paves the way for further 
thinking about scientific studies, ophthalmological studies specifically, and 
their relation to modern art and literature. 


§ 
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As Benjamin Kohlmann argues in Coruia Styles: Modernism, Politics, ang 
Left- Wing Literature in the 1930s, the “intensity with which Many thirties 
authors criticized the idea of political writing after 1939 has become one 
of the iconic volte-faces in twentieth-century literary history” (197). By 
the end of the decade, numerous authors and intellectuals had already 
begun to dismiss the politically committed literature produced during 
the 1930s. Among the most prominent voices were some who had 
contributed to this very literature. This dismissal established a foundation 
for a postwar representation of the period as a “literary wasteland” (198), 
a view that Kohlmann argues was shared by figures from the “influential 
American critic, Stanley E. Hyman” to the writer and Horizon editor 
Cyril Connolly, both of whom saw the “attempt to politicize literature” 
as a failure (199). This response to the decade, Kohlmann argues, continues 
to inform “our own standards of critical evaluation.” His position parallels 
that of Valentine Cunningham, who insists that the 1930s are still seen 
as “a sort of unfortunate historical blip or bypass on which writing got 
snagged and slowed down in the good march of the twentieth century 
from modernism at the very beginning to postmodernism at the end,” 
a time when writers were distracted from their proper artistic concerns 
by “crude ideological preferences which history has not sustained” 
(1997, 5). The emphasis on the beginning and the end of the century 15 
reflected in the focus of journals, conferences, professional organizations, 
job advertisements, syllabi, and publishers’ lists. A few authors from the 
period, such as W. H. Auden, have, as Cunningham puts it, made “it into 
the pantheon of the great and good” (6), but their standing often de 
partly on the claim that they avoided or later rejected the errors a 
their contemporaries. As Kohlmann argues, while recent Ingoda 
criticism has virtually bypassed thirties literature . . .Auden’s ‘Septem Se 
1, 1939” and his elegy for Yeats with its resonant warning that ee 
makes nothing happen’” have “become touchstones for critics like ie 
Longenbach, Angela Leighton, and Peter McDonald precisely oe 
their air of resignation seems to advocate a way to retreat from Po 
action and into the narrower confines of poetic form” (12). These P 
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seem to confirm the idea of engagement as a mistake that allowed politics 
to displace literature, an error that had to be rectified. Auden is important, 
en, because he achieves a distance from the period. 

Conventional wisdom maintains that the intellectual life of the 1930s 
was dominated by mass movements, most notably Communism, which 
stifled writers, imposing on them a rigid set of ideas, political positions, 
and even literary forms, such as “Socialist realism.” At the end of the 
decade, the most talented artists confessed their errors, regaining their 
creativity, while the rest faded into deserved obscurity. This narrative 
has multiple origins, but arguably the most important, as Kohlmann 
suggests, Were some of the artists who recanted. Figures such as Stephen 
Spender had a disproportionate impact on perceptions of the decade; 
their prominence during the 1930s served as a guarantee of the value and 
good faith of their interpretations. The individual experience of a handful 
of prominent, disillusioned authors established a “familiar trajectory of 
thirties writing—from grandiose political expectations to disillusionment” 
(13)—that came to be seen as characteristic of the period as a whole, 
obscuring the diversity of its writers, political positions, and forms of 
engagement. 


th 


There have been numerous attempts to challenge this image of the 
1930s and the narrow canon of literature it sustains. These interventions 
have valuably complicated and extended our understanding of the decade, 
drawing attention to a wide range of writers beyond the small circle of 
White, male, public-school educated poets on which influential texts such 
as Samuel Hynes’s The Auden Generation (1976) and Bernard Bergonzi’s 
Reading the Thirties (1978) have focused and undermining the narrative of 
‘common experience of political engagement and disillusion. In many 
instances, though, even these accounts are informed by broader academic 
narratives that limit their radicalism, as we see in the prominent idea of 
‘late modernism?’ As Kohlmann argues, the reasons for the success of late 
modernism “as a critical category . . . are in some cases artistic,” but they 
are also “ideological and institutional” (11). The concept was “designed 
sa critique of earlier critical orthodoxies,” but its “academic prestige” 
is founded “on that older literary-historical classification, “modernism,” 
and it functions in part by reassessing the literature of the period within 
peated hierarchies of value (12). The 1930s thus becomes more 
cae as the decade is shown to be more modernist. The use of the 

_ Ate modernism” has been productive insofar as it identifies relations 
“ted by rigid forms of periodization, but Kohlmann contends that it 
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ise many of the most interesting texts to ẹ 
p “Meroe 


can be problematic becat st inte 
from the 1930s were produced by authors writing against mode 
rather than simply after it” (12). The idea of modernism to which Si 
hirties responded may have been as reductive as the ee 

age 


hemselves had rejected a generatioy . 
= 1 Carlier, 


rnism 


authors in the t 
of realism the modernists t 

it similarly informe ajir writing; as Kohlma TE F 
but it similarly informed their writing iann insists, Pallant 


conscious young writers in the period were shaped by their lan, 
to distance themselves from “the notion of the Ivory Tower” that ix 
associated with their immediate predecessors even when they shared some 
of their concerns and methods (13). An emphasis on literary continuity 
risks obscuring what is distinctive about the 1930s and reproducing the 
categories that artists in the period tried to unsettle. 

Kohlmann’s study makes a valuable contribution to the project of 
developing a critical model of the 1930s that does not reproduce what 
Andy Croft calls the “entirely conventional” idea of the “inalienable 
opposition of art and ideology” (1 990, 17). The notion of such an op- 
position structures memoirs by some prominent authors from the period 
who represent their committed writing as a necessary but unfortunate 
diversion from their artistic work. Stephen Spender insisted that in its 
engagement with contemporary politics his generation was “aware of 
having renounced values which we continued nevertheless to consider 
aesthetically superior in Joyce, Yeats, Eliot, Lawrence and Virginia Woolf” 
({1967] 1979, 6)—a view that leaves inherited models of art intact, The 
statement exposes the fact that, as Kohlmann argues, “much politicized 
literature of the decade was produced in direct engagement with . 
artistic uncertainties” (3), as writers struggled to reconcile the distinct 
aesthetic and ethical demands upon them, but Spender obscures the 
productive effects of this struggle. Engaging with contemporary threats 
demanded new ways of writing, new strategies and techniques, and the 
period is characterized by a dynamism that is often not recogni 

nenta- 


perhaps because it does not fit dominant models of formal expen” p, 
writing 


educe? 


of human souls” ({1935] 1977, 22). In fact, as Kohlmann d 
many engaged authors were acutely aware that recognizing m 
pis Saas : e 
implications of art increased rather than resolved the formal prob 
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confronted them and felt torn between their commitment to literature, 
as they had previously understood it, and politics. Their 


3 eas work emerged 
, this tension and bore its imprint. 


fron : 
Committed Styles is clearly organized around the central figure of I. A. 


Richards. A number of the authors Kohlmann discusses encountered 
Richards directly at Cambridge, and his ideas, expounded in texts such 
a The Principles of Literary Criticism (1924) and Practical Criticism (1929), 
informed a generation of writers and critics. Richards is at first glance 
an unlikely focus for an analysis of engaged literature and, as Kohlmann 
observes, his “influence, though pervasive, was largely negative in provid- 
ing a foil for the quite different agendas of politicized authors” (8). 
Young intellectuals reacted to what they saw as Richards’s “defence of 
‘pure’ writing,” although Kohlmann argues that this interpretation of his 
ideas “originated to a significant degree in Eliot’s canonical attacks” on 
them and that it was the public dispute between the two figures, rather 
than Richards’s work alone, which gave a new generation “a language 
through which they could voice their nascent political interests and reflect 
on the implications of those interests for their own literary work” (19, 
40). The debate not only provided a basis upon which to explore what 
Kohlmann describes as “the ‘weak’ version of the belief-problem,” the 
idea of “belief as a passive presence in poetry which complicates the idea 
ofa text-centred critical hermeneutics” (18), but it also made possible an 
exploration of “the ‘strong’ version” (19) of the problem that considers 
“the possibilities of advertising and propagating belief, whether religious 
or political, by artistic means” (18-19). 

Despite Eliot’s “public assertion of his royalist and Anglo-Catholic 
convictions,’ Kohlmann argues his “attention to ‘the relation of poetry 
(0 the spiritual and social life of its time’ was in many ways closer to the 
Concerns of left-wing authors than Richards’s own position” (22), and, 
m general, his influence on the period has been more conspicuous and 
Widely discussed. Writers in the 1930s nonetheless continued to engage 
ee cin ideas about literature and to pursue his critical concerns 
with aN alstorical conditions. Kohlmann gS that the 

ich they “discussed the notion of artistic sincerity emanated in 
oe Richards’ writing, where it was linked toa belief in poetry’s 
and Kon Powers (55). They also adapted his methods to different ends, 
which | ae claims persuasively that the anonymized reader reports 
lettres” -E ichards collected from his students in his practical criticism 
provided Charles Madge and Humphrey Jennings with an 


“intensity” 
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“early template” for the “day surveys” used by Mass-Observation 
Investigators for Mass-Observation asked a multitude of Obsery 
give an account of individual days, concentrating on everyday 
practices and routines, and provided the material for texts such 
Tivelfth (1937), which used the work of more than two hundred dis 


Kohlmann’s analysis demonstrates a sophisticated model of influence 
ple imitation or inversion of ear] 


(128) 
ETS to 
Events 
as May th 


sts, 

: s : hat 
not only considers the sim 1 ier forms E 
positions but recognizes the importance of adaptation and misreading 


in generating new texts. The result is a complex understanding of the 
literature of the 1930s that recognizes the various, sometimes contradic- 
tory, pressures that acted upon individual authors, as well as the extent to 
which they developed their distinct artistic practices and concerns using 
models and terminologies inherited from earlier critical struggles. i 
Kohlmann’s book not only critically challenges some dominant 
conceptions of interwar literature but considers marginalized authors 
and the neglected work of canonical figures. His discussion of William 
Empson, for example, focuses on his verse rather than his better-known 
critical works; he argues that while the latter also “participate in the search 
for a position outside the decade’s ideological frontlines,” they “often glos 
over the difficulties and perplexities which are so perceptively recorded 
in his poetry” (72). The poems are valuable in part because they expose 
tensions in Empson’s thought that his prose conceals, revealing in par- 
ticular his struggle to achieve an “‘honesty’ that would enable a stance of 
detachment without implying a retreat from the sites of political action” 
(54). Kohlmann contests the “critical commonplace . . . that William 
Empson succeeded in maintaining a form of ‘mental equilibrium” (5) 
amid the struggles and violence of the 1930s and insists that Empson wis 
a conflicted thinker, acutely conscious of the problems of any claim 9 
neutrality. Empson tried to retain his “artistic and political independence 
in a period marked by repeated calls for commitment, but he knew a 
this “could too easily resemble a defeatist retreat from social and pore 
action,” particularly for those of his peers who prided themselves 0n ie 
engagement (67, 76). While he insisted on the “inherent value ya 
to understand both sides in a conflict,” he also believe a 
must be able to engage with the particularity of its histor 
and recognized that, in a time of wars, authoritarian gov 
political polarization, this engagement might involve sym rime 
suport for particular causes (87). Kohlmann argues that Emporiet® 
in China and Japan was crucial in developing his ideas and a 


ical moment 
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„bout commitment and that he eventually took “sides with the Chinese 


) 
: during the Second Sino-Japanese War” (68). For Empson’s experience of 
_ peing “forced into exile” with Aational Peking University following the 
the Japanese invasion of China had put fhis political neutrality under strain” 
sts (79). Kohlmann S reading of Empson’s poetry not only emphasizes its role 
hat in understanding his work as a whole but, more important, restores him 
nd to discussions of the relationship between literature and politics in the 
ing 1930s. In Kohlmann s analysis, Empson is not a detached figure isolated 
the fom the concerns of his contemporaries, but one in whose work and 
lic- thought the characteristic anxieties of the period play out. 
tto A concern with contradiction and ambivalence characterizes 
ing Committed Styles as a whole, as does the attempt to extend ideas of what 
texts and movements should be considered in discussions of literature and 
ant politics. This is demonstrated in Kohlmann’s reading of the Surrealists. 
JOTS The Surrealists have often been represented as turning from the social to 
am the individual, from politics to psychology. The contemporary Marxist 
wn critic Christopher Caudwell acknowledged a radical element in their 
rch project, noting that they had tried to “revolt” against the “sordid craftless- 
loss ness of mass-production,” but claimed that they did so by retreating into 
ded the personal and technical, like “the craftsman who makes trifling models 
ose and toys in his spare time to exercise his skill” (1973, 126). Kohlmann 
yar insists on the political dimensions of English surrealism, arguing that many 
eof of the artists who contributed to the movement initially believed “in 
on” poetry's ability to change society,’ and he discusses writers such as Roger 
iam Roughton to trace their attempts to construct surrealism as a “serious 
53) form of political engagement” that “subverts deeply ingrained ways of 
was seeing reality” (94). Conversely, he emphasizes the ways in which even the 
we Most overtly engaged writers retained artistic concerns that complicated 
ice their efforts to contribute to political movements. The chapter on Edward 
that Upward, often dismissed as one of the most dogmatic 1930s writers, 
ical a man whose “literary career is usually held to be symptomatic of the 
herr Mtistic failures of thirties politicized writing more generally,” focuses on 
jie l * tensions in his work and argues that his “fiction gives a voice to the | 
ir Mxieties which are sometimes suppressed in the more confident com- | 


Munist tra, ; 
4 tracts of the decade” (161, 188). 
al 3 $ 2 ; 
ohlmann has already established himself as a sympathetic and 


Percepti TE ye : : : 
ae Ko a critic of Upward’s writing and his analysis here continues the 
iD tk : : tke ; ; 
Ks of his collection Edward Upward and Left-wing Literary Culture in 


titain (2 oni: ; 2 
(2013) by insisting on Upward as a complex, conflicted writer who 
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was conscious of the friction between his artistic and politica] comm; f 
ments. While some of Upward’s COS pOrartes; most obviously Siete 
Spender, reduced him to a simple caricature, a figure onto whom sah mi 
cized authors of the 1930s could project their artistic fears about poi 3 be 
over to the Communist Party” ([1967] 1979, 161-62), Kohlmann ie on 
that his work is structured by a series of unresolved tensions, bee A 
“the internal discursive ‘Truth’ of a text and the ‘Truth’ of its s 3 
about reality,’ between “two narrative modes . . . fantasy and prophecy" de 
and between “a commitment to historical particularity and a search for re 
the vaster subtext of historical development” (166, 172, 196). To expose Go 
the “profound instabilities” in his work “is not to question the Seriousness als 
of his political commitment” but to recognize the “complexity of the of 
revolutionary sentiments that animate much left-wing literature of the op 
1930s” (188). Upward is important to our understanding of the 1930s, not de 
because he demonstrates the destructive consequences of commitment Scl 
for the creative artist but because he shows some of the ways in which 
writers in the period struggled with their simultaneous commitments to 
art and politics. 

Committed Styles is an impressively researched book that makes Be 
extensive use of little-known texts, including archival material, and Gr 
grounds its broader analyses in a close engagement with specific works. : 


This includes a productive attention to language. Kohlmann’s reading of 
Empson, for example, notes his “persuasive use of gerunds” in “Autumn 
on Nan-Ytieh” and the centrality of “progressive verb forms” to his W 
“poetry in the 1930s” more generally (84). This level of detail means 


that the book can sometimes be demanding; but Kohlmann’s prosè ® Ca 

consistently lucid and precise, and his arguments are well-organized and 

tightly focused. Committed Styles will be criticized by some for its ee 4 

on the kind of middle-class, white, male authors central to paee Cu 

accounts of the decade, but it is clear about the parameters of its critical 

intervention and opens a space for further scholarship on the 1930s. The 

book complicates and extends our understanding of a dominant io 

culture still identified primarily with the “Auden circle” oe e ii 

their experience of engagement and disillusion, but it also a zh 
and X x 


example, the “widespread neglect of working-class writing ities 
broader questions about the relations between literature and p 
both in the 1930s and beyond (10). As Kohlmann argues, the fact € ; 
“committed writers such as Upward continue to be excluded fron i 
literary canon today indicates that our own standards of critical evalua 
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ye still more deeply embedded in ine anti-thirties discourse of the 1940s 
“atl 1950s than we commonly admit *(199). Literary histories and inter- 
sretative models continue to insist that there is an inherent opposition 
petween literature and politics, that anyone who dedicates themselves to 
one neglects the other. The idea of the 1930s as a literary wasteland seems 
to support this claim. Kohlmann not only suggests that authors in the 
period were more conscious of the difficulties of reconciling the various 
demands upon them than established narratives allow but that this friction 
could be productive, driving innovations in form and subject matter. 
Committed Styles offers new insights into the authors it discusses, but it 
also contributes to the necessary work of dismantling the tired stereotypes 
of the 1930s and the rejection of committed writing they legitimize. It 
opens the way for a more generous, diverse, and challenging view of the 
decade and a renewed engagement with political literature more generally. 
Scholarly, perceptive, and carefully argued, it deserves to be widely read. 


§ 
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Leopold Bloom’s Dark Riddle: Joyce, Levinas, 


and the Storytelling Self 


Teresa Winterhalter 


Gin the overarching verbal complexity of James Joyce’s Ulysses, it is 
not surprising that many contemporary critics invoke Mikhail Bakhtin’s 
theories of heteroglossia to untie its knotted linguistic surfaces. Both 
John Paul Riquelme (2006) and R. B. Kershner (1989), for instance, 
unravel the limitations of reading Leopold Bloom as an autonomous, 


idiosyncratic hero by drawing upon Bakhtin’s critique of selfhood and the 
limits of “the monologic utterance of the individual” (Bakhtin 1981, 271). 
Challenging the time-honored premise of the Cartesian unitary subject, 
they claim Joyce renders Bloom’s complicated inner life as an amalgam 
of cultural and ideological discourses, rather than a consistent singular 
voice.! Other critics, equally indebted to Bakhtin, further discern that 
Joyce’s linguistic manipulations not only deconstruct illusions of a unitary 
subject; they also scrutinize language’s complicity in the torturous events 
of the twentieth century. In their analyses, critics Vincent Cheng (2000), 
Enda Duffy (1994), and Patrick McGee (1988) point out that Joyce's 
treatment of history affirms alternatives to the master narratives that 
legitimate the authority of the church and state. These critics characterize 
Joyce’s narrative fragmentation as his scrutiny of the monologic discourses 
that have sustained illegitimate power, claiming that Ulysses’s verbal 
knots ultimately reveal Joyce’s understanding of history’s entwinement 
in language systems. Much like Riquelme and Kershner, they argue that 
Joyce rehearses insights about multivocality, dialogism, and ideology well 
in advance of Bakhtin’s theoretical conceptualizations.* 

But because Joyce’s hero is also emphatically an average belly- 
scratching man, we should remember that his story is simultaneously—and 
quite commonly—one of heartache and the struggle to overcome it. Even 
as Joyce engages multiple discourses and casts conventional notions of 
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Bloom’s character into the realm of the antique, he draws us into Bloom’s 
inner life by tracing his persistent search for some semblance of coherence 
in his tale. And as these narrative tugs toward disunity and wholeness 
compete throughout the novel, Joyce animates Bloom’s ongoing attempts 
to survive the text’s verbal tensions. It 1s crucial, therefore, not to allow the 
astute insights we gain through Bakhtinian analysis to delimit the endpoint 
in exploring Joyce’s narrative technique. It is as important to see what is 
abbreviated therein as it is to applaud its postmodern implications. For 
stressing Bloom’s unremitting desire for a unifying narrative illuminates 
the adroit tenderness through which Joyce renders the novel’s basic plot: 
throughout the day Bloom longs to return not only to his wife, Molly, but 
also to recollect himself as the man she loves. Emphasizing this longing 
calls our attention to how—even as Ulysses radicalizes conceptions of the 
self and deconstructs linguistic structures of the past—Joyce nonetheless 
offers a tempering, even tenderhearted, look at what ought to abide.’ 

This central narrative tension raises a larger question: Why does Joyce 
present his hero as a man whose character both resists and longs for a 
discursive hegemony? If Bloom is at once a creature of multiple linguistic 
contingencies and a lone storyteller occupied in trying to compose a 
narrative to hold together the raveled edges of his day, then considering 
the two competing narrative tugs together suggests that his inner life 
exceeds either discursive rendering. Karen Lawrence suggests that this 
excess reveals Joyce’s strategy for demonstrating how Bloom's “domestic 
situation merges with the narrative focus” (1980, 561), reflecting his 
psychological ordeal. But where for her the text’s systematic twisting 
and wrong turning enacts Bloom’s psychological defenses, | would add 
that just as Joyce represents Bloom’s recursive repression, he also elicits 
our understanding of the profound depths of his loneliness. Sustaining 
a focus on Bloom’s unrelenting need to compile a satisfactory account 
of his life, Joyce makes compassion for his struggle to find a discursive 
path toward a happy ending our suture to his everyday need to be loved. 
Ultimately, our sympathy with Bloom’s need to return to the home shores 
of human intimacy points to Joyce’s overarching concern for the vital role 
self-narrativizing plays in the quest to ease our existential isolation. 

My argument thus focuses on Bloom’s struggle to tell himself a 
story of himself—one that affords him continuity with the past even as 
it fragments into psychological defenses in the present. It is important to 
stress, however, that Bloom’s struggle for such a unifying narrative is not 
to be confused with an orthodox/Kantian search for the “depths of the 
soul” (Kant [1790] 1911, 196) or (simply put) with clichéd notions of 
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finding one’s true/real self. Indeed, throughout Ulysses, the “self” appears 
as a remarkably quirky idea—intuitively obvious but definitionally elusive. 
I suggest, then, that in Bloom’s internal excursions and meditations Joyce 
does not so much make us privy to the buried life of a character, as much 
as he demonstrates the process through which Bloom (or any of us for 
that matter) searches for coherence among his disparate experiences, 
thoughts, and memories. Throughout the text, we follow Bloom’s 
rhetorical responses to, and depictions of, these stimuli, from which 
he laces together a web of being—a web clearly dependent on socially 
contingent discourses, but one he also purposefully assembles. And as its 
threads twist and close upon itself, the narrative Bloom produces enacts 
a “self” understood best not through conventional understandings of 
character or identity but rather through the metaphoric valences made 
available in the phrase “the fabric of one’s being.” 

It is by means of narrative, then, that Bloom weaves the intrigue 
of his thinking and being. And it is by distributing the fragmented and 
incoherent parts of Bloom’s storytelling across the pages of “Calypso,” 
“Lestrygonians,” “Nausicaa,” and “Ithaca” that Joyce represents how 
Bloom is torn asunder by his need to reclaim the comforts of home. 

I hold that, in these sections in particular, Joyce establishes a narrative 
dynamic wherein Bloom functions as the storyteller of his own life, even 
though this is a storyteller who is composed of many selves—selves he 
constantly struggles to reorganize into provisional unities. As the day 
wears on, these sections reveal the cumulative effect of how Bloom makes 
believe and makes do, how he takes up some things and forgets others, and 
how he assigns things meaning across time. In this way, as Bloom’s travails 
unfold in increasingly complex ways, discursive negotiation appears at the 
heart of the matter. And by tracing the arc of these negotiations, we can 
see how Bloom’s acts of selfcomposition are both porous and spongelike. 
Finally, we can see how for Joyce a self becomes readable—both to one’s 
self and to others—through the tenuous solidity created by the stories we 
tell ourselves about who we are. 

To illustrate how Joyce represents this dynamic, I want to trace 
Bloom’s path through what Emmanuel Levinas might term his “narrative 
intentionality” (1981a, 45). For Bloom’s internal ordeal may be usefully 
understood as a quest for the coherent forms of self-awareness Levinas 
keenly situates as the centerpiece of one’s developmental odyssey. In other 
Words, while Bloom’s consciousness may appear like a harlequin’s cloak 
assembled out of preexisting linguistic swatches, he gains self-awareness 
Only if he sees that it is his own hand that pulls the narrative thread and 
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stitches together the story he wraps around himself. As Bakhtin would 
suggest, “identity” may be “an enforced unitary language” that opposes 
the “realities of heteroglossia” at every moment (1981, 270), but only in 
grappling with his own desire to unify his various narrative fabrics does 
Bloom gain perspective on the shape his story assumes. Drawing further 
on Levinas, then, I suggest that Bloom comes to know himself only as he 
attempts to “weave the succession of [his] ‘nows’ into the coherent text 
of experience,” and that only through that effort does he “synchronize 
the ‘staggered upsurge’ of events into the presence of self-consciousness” 
(Levinas 1981a, 345). 

The psychological work of selfnarrativizing as Levinas frames it is 
especially pertinent here in clarifying the thematic upshot of Bloom's 
apparent verbal entanglements. Even in moments of deepest disintegra- 
tion, when his mind becomes “a dark riddle” (Levinas 1981a, 109) to 
himself, Bloom cannot abandon his efforts to steer toward the insight 
that will illuminate his story. And to integrate the dissonant elements of 
his life into a coherent account, he must incorporate “even [his] own 
failures, even [his] own relativity” into his tale. For, as Levinas points out, 
it is only when our self-stories contain our warts and all that we arrive 
self’ and it is only when 


“ec 


at the end of the odyssey of the search for the 
our idealized notions of our own authority are shed that we are prepared 
to encounter the autonomous voyages of others. The consequence of all 
of this narrative stitching and unstitching is thus remarkably liberating, 
for it means we can find ourselves constantly being reassembled through 
our encounters with others, through whom we have myriad chances to 
begin anew (Levinas 1981a, 56). Thus, if Bloom’s adventure can finally 
lead him to recognize the constricting forces of his own narrative defenses 
and insecurities—such stuff as his dark riddles are made of—he might 
reach Molly before she is lost in the undertow of his self-absorption. 
Indeed, for Levinas, “sweeping out [of the self] into the unknown, 
rather than seeking only what has been left behind” (quoted in 
MacDonald 2005, 191) is the only way to move from ontology to ethics. 
For it is only in recognizing that identity is not an inner essence but 
is constituted through our relationship to others—in our openness to 
difference—that, he holds, we circumnavigate what would otherwise be 
a Hegelian appeal to a transcendental spirit capable of resolving all our 
postmodern dispersals, contingencies, and absences. Joyce's narrative enacts 
such an understanding. For most of the novel, Bloom’s preoccupation 
with Molly leaves him grasping for control over who she is and where 
she might be going. And although memories of her permeate his efforts, 
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Molly herself is absent from and eludes him because he can only envision 
her through the shadows of his pain. Thus, in turning the final section of 
the novel over to her narration, Joyce suggests that Bloom will finally be 
able to return home only when he is ready to renegotiate his storyline of 
victimization and relax his narrative clutch on Molly’s separate existence. 
The ethical implications of this surrender of authority are crucial. As 
Michael J. MacDonald and Sean Hand point out in their discussions of an 
often overlooked dimension of Levinas’s thinking, it is only in wandering 
on an uncharted course through the unknown that we can escape the 
seductions of egoism, solipsism, and even totalitarianism.* My goal in 
charting Bloom’s course through his self-storying, then, is not only to 
demonstrate how he must come to understand that his internal reality is 

a product of his own narrative tendencies, but also to discern the ways 
in which Joyce’s narrative technique suggests an interpersonal ethics of 
love. For not until Bloom accepts that his inner voice speaks only his lived 
reality is he able to caress, rather than possess, Molly. Only then does he 
reach the shores of the other who shares his bed.* 

When Bloom first steps into the novel, however, such shores seem 

extremely remote. At the start of his day, he is an unlikely hero caught in 
a crippling tug-of-war between his need for indifference to Molly and his 
longing for the certainty of her love. When he ventures out to purchase 
viands for their breakfast, for example, he sidesteps the possibility that 
“Boland’s breadvan”—a near echo of Blazes Boylan’s last name—might 
be delivering what his wife “prefers” (Joyce 1986, ch. 4, line 82).° By 
calculating how to outrun the sun, he deflects the “mustard burn” this 
intimation brings to his heart by telling himself: “Somewhere in the east: 
early morning: set off at dawn. Travel round in front of the sun; steal 
a day’s march on it. Keep it forever there, never grow old technically” 
(84-86). Yet as the sun continues to climb in the sky, he must call upon 
further resources of his imagination to chariot himself away from the 
direction his fears incline, envisioning things previously unseen along 
Eccles Street in “the shadows of the mosques among the pillars: a priest 
with a scroll rolled up. A shiver of the trees.” Illuminated by the “fading 
gold sky,” he notes how “a mother watches me from her doorway [and] 
calls her children home in their dark language” Mentally traveling further 
and further behind a “high wall” where “strings twanged,” he attempts 
to leave thoughts of Molly behind (92-94). From the moment he first 
ventures into Dublin’s streets, then, we are introduced to the complex role 
Bloom’s inner narration will play in his ongoing struggle to protect his 
“80 and avoid what the present may hold. 
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But it is important to note that just as his intricate looping through 
images becomes Bloom’s vehicle for fleeing his fears, it also tethers him to 
the memories he longs to preserve. While his morning walk literally takes 
him to the butcher's shop, his reliance on figurative language also rends his 
heart. Inevitably it leads him to a place of “night sky, moon, violet, colour 
of Molly’s new garters. Strings,” to a place where he “listen[s]. [As] a girl 
is playing one of those instruments what do you call them: dulcimers” 
(92-98). Here, the fleeting image of Molly’s violet garters forces him to 
acknowledge what he fears most: his suspicion that he too shall “pass.” 
Although we do not yet know the full story behind Bloom’s fear of losing 
Molly, in his memory of her garters—which metonymically substitute for 
her embrace—we sense that her emotional grip resides in his fear that 
she, too, might elude his grasp. This fixation is underscored in the music 
he hears from the instrument he cannot immediately name. While he 
temporarily resolves his disorientation by associating the dulcimer with 
its sound, he still cannot fend off doubts about the stability of the place 
he calls home. His next thought is that such a sense of attachment is only 
“the kind of stuff you read” (99), and identifying the instrument provides 
only a tenuous substitute for the more remote satisfaction of uniting his 
thoughts of Molly’s “bed-warmed” flesh with a body that waits for him 
and not the arms of another man. 

In the collective force of these musings, then, Joyce suggests that 
it is the haunting presence of the possibility of that other man that 
launches Bloom’s voyage into the text of himself. For as he imagines 
Molly’s impending tryst, his narration is driven out into the streets (and 
in many directions at once). The jingle-jangle of her bedsprings and of 
Boylan’s pocket-coins echoes through the emptiness he feels within, his 
preocupation with Boylan’s implied presence initiating his quest to control 
his own story. We can understand this in terms of Levinas’s notion that 
“the Other is never simply my Other. The Other implies the possibility 
of others, for whom I myself am Other” (2006, 246). For Levinas, the site 
of difference underlies the need for vigilance over the tropes one assigns 
to oneself, for “the Other stands in a relationship with the third party, for 
whom I cannot entirely answer,” and thus it prevents “the reduction of 
the other into the same” (158). Not knowing where the other's thoughts 
reside in this way intensifies one’s sense of one’s self; the mystery of the 
other's thoughts always supersedes one’s hypotheses about them. While 
acknowledging “Boland’s breadvan” as the “delivery” Molly might prefer 
lets Bloom avoid naming his competitor directly, it also thus marks the 
point of embarkation for his voyage. As he envisions the imprint of 
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Boylan’s body on the mattress of his marriage bed, his insecurities toss 
and turn across the mattress of his mind—the place from which Joyce 
launches the story of Bloom’s journey to reach Molly’s “other” land. 

As Bloom’s narrative deflections multiply in the next few pages, they 
signal their function as discursive tropes of his inner life, of both avoidance 
and of desire. Consider, for example, how when Molly is introduced as the 
erotic goddess “Calypso” (and not “Penelope”’) her frowsy warmth arouses 
Bloom as she hovers near wakefulness, but also how her enticement itself 
compels him to cast off. Although he has just given her an unopened 
letter he has recognized as being from her paramour, as he reaches for 
“her striped petticoat” tousled on the floor (U, ch. 4, line 265), he avoids 
the evidence sealed in the moment, claiming intimacy with her without 
confronting the gulf between them that Boylan’s stationery implies. But 
when his “backward eye” sees “her glance at the letter and tuck it under 
her pillow,” the present threatens to undo him, and he averts his gaze by 
turning and “letting the blind up by gentle tugs half way” (256-57). Here, 
backlit in his desire to deny the scene unraveling in his own bedroom, he 
struggles to hold onto a familiar thread of domestic harmony; in other 
words, he avoids the “torn envelope” (308) of his trust by retreating to 
the quotidian duties of those long married. This inner duality, which 
will dominate Bloom’s consciousness throughout much of his narration, 
is neatly summarized as, “in the act of going he stayed to straighten the 
bedspread” (308-9). Featuring Bloom’s wistful attempt to smooth the 
surface of his marriage bed, even while he retreats from its disarray, Joyce 
begins to align our sympathies with Bloom as a man who is encircled by 
his desire to find himself in another story than the one unfolding around 
him. 

In many of the early scenes, in fact, we are drawn into the voice of 
Bloom’s consciousness, as he stalls out for long periods of time, unable 
to exert linguistic power over the contradictory lines he wraps around 
himself. Frequently, he frames these verbal snarls as ontological riddles and 
bides his time within them, content to follow their cerebral labyrinths. 


< 


For example, when he questions if the “me now” is the same as the “me 
then,” his misgivings about his own diachronic persistence snare him in 
the rewinds of time. And in highlighting what Gregory Castle has called 
Bloom’ imaginative attempts “to bring himself out of history” (1993, 
314), Joyce draws one of the lines that solicits our sympathy for Bloom, 
framing his personal dilemma as one we all seem to embody, the dilemma, 
as Lawrence puts, of “how to isolate the self within the fluidity of the 


Self” (1981, 103). 
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But in thinking back to the early days of his life with Molly, thinking 
“I was happier then,’ and wondering “Or was 1? Or am I now I?” (U, ch. 
8, line 608), Bloom also allows the philosophical currents in his questions 
to detain him, and as he drifts into metaphor and draws nigh to his ir- 
repressible sense of loss, he sends up more than a lament for time’s power 
to rob him of joy: “Twentyeight I was. She twentythree. When we left 
Lombard Street West something changed. Could never like it again after 
Rudy. Can’t bring back time. Like holding water in your hand. Would 
you go back to then? Just beginning then. Would you?” (608-12). In the 
repetitive skip of these questions, Joyce shifts our focus from Bloom’s emo- 
tional handwringing to his manipulation of narrative devices, suggesting 
Bloom’s need to remain bound to an overwhelming sense of uncertainty. 
These existential puzzles, that is, are more than distracting head-scratchers; 
they function, in fact, as necessary tropes in Bloom’s internal storytelling. 
Indeed they seem to serve Bloom well, for if he were to wrestle more 
earnestly with their solutions, he would also have to face the potential 
conclusion that he is no longer the man Molly once loved. 

Bloom’s discursive attempts to buffer himself from such unwelcome 
possibilities take form in his increasingly artful, even literary, contortions. 
Spotlighting Bloom’s experiments with how language might create 
alternative (and more satisfactory) scenarios than the one he currently 
inhabits, Joyce suggests, in fact, that Bloom is already an accomplished 
wordsmith. We see this, for example, in the erotic letters Bloom writes to 
Martha Clifford under the assumed name of Henry Flower. This nom de 
plume supplies not only the emotional camouflage Bloom needs to feed 
his erotic imagination but also the linguistic leverage he seeks to entertain 
the possibility that (although he addresses himself to another woman) 
something of his wife’s affection persists, encased for him in allusions 
to her perfume. Protecting himself with a pseudonym as he writes an 
imagined part for himself as a lover, he screens his fears that Molly’s love 
has dissipated into the past. Writing his way into an alternative identity, 
then, frees him to wonder if there might be a resilient element in desire, 
one that would allow him and Molly to reemerge in one another’ lives, 
much like a lingering fragrance one suddenly catches in the air. 

Similarly, Bloom’s verbal command is evident as he weaves together 
lines from operas, music hall tunes, and advertising ditties to compose a 
tangled medley for his inner life. With this hodgepodge of passages, he 
persistently marries his inner soundtrack to moments he once shared with 
Molly, trying to find in language some narrative ballast in his identity. As 
if locked in amber, he recalls snippets from “Love’s Old Sweet Song” not 
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only because random melodies offer distraction from infidelity at home, 
but also because they revive for him the background score those lyrics 
once supplied for their union. Thus, while he hums fragments of tunes to 
himself to drown out his misgivings, he also brings lines from his earlier 
songs into his present text to conjure some reassurance that something in 

him persists, that everything within him is not merely drifting aimlessly 

amid the tatters of the past. 

A word-born existential quandary, then, keeps Bloom lumbering 
and teetering along a dangerous ledge of denial and a need for control, 
trying to compose himself as the man he wants to be, even as his narra- 
tive dodges threaten to tear him apart. And as his discursive negotiations 
work to maintain his internal balance, Bloom’s underlying narrative 
disequilibrium (ironically enough) itself becomes a stabilizing force in 
his self-story. His inner waffling provides an emotional eddy of sorts, 
for example, in his search for a suitable lunch spot in “Lestrygonians.” 
While this section is premised on the idea that Bloom is hungry and is 
looking for a place to eat, he postpones his actual luncheon for as long as 
possible, casting his fear of moving fully into the present into the realm 
of the chapter’s extended metaphor for desire. Indeed, the overarching 
logic of this section turns on metaphoric associations: Bloom's narrative 
is premised here on the intimation that responding to the demands of 
the present to assuage hunger would allow the pricks of desire he and 
Molly once felt to be reconfigured by the passage of time as well. It is 
fitting, therefore, that Boom’s hunger pangs prompt him to describe his 
inner state through images of water slipping through his hands. Tammy 
rumbling, he ruminates on the elusive properties of water, noting that in 
“the stream of life we trace” our selves, but water, too, can “never [be] the 
same” water it once was (94—95). His fixation with finding metaphoric 
equivalents for the mutability of love thus reveals the depth of Blooms 
fear of speaking love’s name. For if his hunger is only a temporary state, 
and if he can never step in the same stream twice, then there may be no 
persistent self to call home to the promise of abiding affection. And if he 
is no longer the man Molly once loved, how can he avoid the narrative 
conclusion that he is naught but an interchangeable partner in her bed? 

Throughout much of this chapter, Bloom seems confounded by 
such dark riddles of his own consciousness—that is until he watches “the 
angry men” swill and wolf down “gobfuls” of gristly flesh (665). At this 
Crucial point he asks himself, with palpable trepidation, “Am I like that?” 
(662), and as he witnesses these gravy-specked men gorge themselves, 
he can only answer: “A hungry man is an angry man” (663). But where 
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the men remain oblivious to how they repulse him, Bloom here first 
entertains the possibility that others might view him differently than he 
sees himself, cautioning himself “to see ourselves as others see us” (662). 
In thus gaining purchase on the possibility of his own obliviousness, he 
is carried beyond his crippling self-doubt, suggesting increasing insight 
into his ponderous circumstance. Ultimately, as the emotional heft of his 
riddles intensifies, so do his powers of introspection. For in asking himself 
how he can be one and the same man he was ten years ago before his 
infant son Rudy died, he senses that his secret grief might lead others to 
see him as a different man than the one he encounters when he looks 
within. Repeating this enjoinder to see through the eyes of others several 
times in this section, Joyce emphasizes how crucial reciprocal vision is to 
Bloom’s burgeoning awareness. To ease his loneliness, that is, Bloom must 
not only give an account of himself that stitches together his experience; 
he must also address himself to others’ perceptions. If he is to author a 
self in whom he feels at home, he must narrate that self also for others if 
he is to feel less alone when he gets there. 

Through Bloom’s persistent self-questioning, then, Joyce highlights 
his growing need for greater narrative control over his story. Later in 
the chapter when flies couple on the windowpane, triggering another 
memory of Molly, he tells us, with “glowing wine on his palate” he 
“lingered swallowed,” and with “full lips full open,” he “kissed her mouth. 
Yum. Softly she gave [him] ... the seedcake warm and chewed. Mawkish 
pulp her mouth had mumbled some sweetsour of her spittle” (897). Here 
Bloom recalls eating with “joy” in a moment of unadulterated commu- 
nion, a different kind of eating than we have seen in the metaphoric work 
elsewhere in this chapter. In his eftorts at self-narration, his reminiscences 
now take on a kind of high seriousness, and his hunger is marked as far 
more than the physical need to eat “the seedcake warmed and chewed.” 
Expressing his deep yearning for fulfillment, these tropes shape his lyrical 
plea to close the discursive gap between his present self and the “yes” he 
remembers. Coded in the “coolsoft ointment” of “her hand” and her eyes 
that “did not turn away” (910), he recognizes his narrative’s potential to 
synchronize his past and present and thus to locate a self that faces the 
irrepressible otherness of the future.’ 

As we have seen, though, Bloom’s resources for sustaining such narra- 
tive strategies are primarily self-insulating, and his burgeoning awareness of 
language's social interface threatens to undo him in the “Nausicaa” chapter. 
While in a certain sense a rewriting of the scene in which the naked 
Odysseus, washed upon on the beach, wins the good graces of the princess 
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Nausicaa, this chapter also has Bloom transposing himself outside of his 
glowing memories to see himself in the less flattering light of the present 
tense. After he masturbates on the beach, watching Gerty MacDowell ofter 
him an eyeful of “her nainsook knickers” (U, ch. 13, line 726), his crisis 
of consciousness becomes how to recover linguistically from what he has 
done. For his act cannot be narrated in a way that does not superimpose 
stereotypes of degeneracy upon him. He is tortured by the prospect that 
social judgment will cast him in the language of perversion. Indeed, after 
he “recomposes” himself he calls himself “an old Barbary ape” (1205). 
And as the chapter trails off into the pure haunting sound of “cuckoo,” 
his struggle to control the words he gives himself is defeated by his fears 
of narratives that define him as a cuckold. The superintending linguistic 
framework of social judgment lays claim on Bloom’s self-perception and, 
repeated thrice, “cuckoo” echoes with his fears of being seen as less than 

a man. In this way, although Bloom is desperate to recollect his actions 
through a story that reflects a favorable self-image, Joyce also emphasizes 
the habits of inner voicing that sustain Bloom’s linguistic entrapment. 
Even after he flagrantly challenges socially acceptable codes of behavior, 
he seems unable to “recompose” a self outside the heteroglossia Bakhtin 
would claim imprisons identity within culture’s scripts. 

In this radical version of such entrapment, then, we might argue that 

Joyce vivifies the painful inner division in Bloom’s narrative as he feels 
compelled to serve multiple verbal masters. Bloom is tormented, in fact, 
because he is trapped at the apparent impasse where the postmodern 
condition of heteroglossia meets his need for the affirmation of personal 
narrative consistency. And much of the novel’s interest lies in the way 
it involves us with this perplexity, an example of what Derek Attridge 
argues is Joyce’s “huge risk of asking his readers to follow him in 
testing language’s ability to capture” the complexity of the inner world 
of “our daily existence” by moving outside “the norms of narrative, 
characterization, and style” (2007, 6-7). Importantly, then, Joyce parallels 
Bloom’s narrative entrapment in the language of social degeneracy with 
Gerty MacDowell’s entrapment in her secondhand romantic fantasies. 
For in this mirroring of discursive forces, Joyce’s risk pays off. Although 
Bloom seems aware that he lacks the narrative distance he needs to escape 
the latent masochism in morality’s scripts, unlike Gerty, he does not want 
such judgments to be the final arbiters of his story. When he recognizes 
that he has reached the limits of an original vocabulary for his desires, his 
resistance to this restraint is what piques his awareness of his entrapment 
Within its force. And his recognition encourages us to suspend pat moral 
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strictures; although Bloom’s “self” is tightly bound by fixed terms, he 
nevertheless persists in his discursive negotiations and actively seeks 
linguistic forbearance within his self-definitions. 

Bloom’s efforts to exert whatever measure of control he can over 
the language that defines him in this scene, then, reveal Joyce’s interest in 
the social lexicons that serve as reservoirs of definition in the processes 
of self-narrativizing. As Bloom again reminds himself to “see ourselves 
as others see us,’ Joyce points to his expanded sense of how language is 
a tool for constructing realities (U, ch. 13, line 1060). At the close of the 
chapter, then, when he considers the possibility of returning to the same 
spot on the beach tomorrow, the question of return is not merely more 
linguistic quicksand. Rather, the narrative of return itself gets cast off 
into the space of irony, where the idea of recovering the past is rejected 
as another verbal ruse, as he realizes that “only once it comes.” He thus 
leaves Sandymount “not the same. Like kids your second visit to a house. 
The new I want.” Even though he acknowledges that there is “nothing 
new under the sun” (1104), and even though he tells us “it returns. Think 
you're escaping and run into yourself. Longest way round is the shortest 
way home” (1109-10), it is finally his desire for “the new” narrative—for 
that 


the one that would allow him to be seen as he wants to be seen 
empowers him, so that he is not entirely entrapped by the very language 
he tries to escape. Instead, his desire to dislodge himself from its suction 
suggests that he has a good deal in common with Tennyson’s Ulysses, 
who seeks to find himself “beyond the utmost bound of human thought” 
(1999, 186)—beyond his existing resources to dictate his deepest needs. 

Joyce graphically depicts Bloom’s increasing awareness of his power 
to exert some control over the language that attaches itself to him when 
he attempts to find a name for himself. With a stick, he writes in the 
sand, “I....AM.A...,” but then quickly effaces “the letters with his 
slow boot,” telling himself that all such labels are merely scratches on a 
surface without the power to endure (U, ch. 13, lines 1258—66). What he 
spells out most clearly in this erasure is an understanding that if words 
define us, and if it is we who shape them, then we can also substitute 
them for others—that narration itself is a multifaceted resource for self- 
construction. Here Bloom resists the apparent finality of any denigrating 
name he might feel applies to him. Moreover, were it not for Bloom’s 
confronting his entrapment in language, it would be difficult for us to 
see him outside of such names; learning that he was “eying [Gerty] as a 
snake eyes its prey” (517), it would be easy to leave him pinned under the 
language of social degeneracy that dogs his conscience. But it is his desire 
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to free himself from the trap of social narratives that finally encourages 
us to suspend condemnation. We can see that, like many of us, Bloom 
struggles to account for “even his own failures” (or the socially debased 
parts of himself) somewhere beyond the linguistic surfaces of bourgeois 
morality that cast back an accusatory reflection. 

As Levinas has suggested about all self-narrativizing, then, it is through 
recognizing the ascendancy of language that Bloom reenvisions himself 
as an author, not merely a consumer, of his own life-story. Rather than 
halting the narrativizing process, in the act of assembling a succession 
of “nows,” he recognizes that his self-awareness has expanded as he 
scrutinizes his own relationship to words. Locating himself dancing with 
the shadows of culture’s scripts, he can then recognize the opacity of the 
others dancing about him in similar worlds. Gerty and he, he proposes, 
share “a kind of language” (751), because she appears as caught up in her 
romantic fiction of what has happened as he is in his fears of cuckoldry. 
He thus comes to see her, much as he has come to see himself, as the 
silhouette of a self-storied creature. Marking how she overwrites her limp 
with her spirited indifference to him as she leaves the beach, he casts them 
together “alone in the hiding twilight” where “there was no one to tell,” 
and where they both write their versions of his “prize titbit story,” “The 
Mystery Man on the Beach” (1060). In other words, as Bloom sees that he 
forges an identity by signing his name to the upsurge of his experiences, 
he begins to see that others, too, share in this process of authoring the 
significance of their own waking moments. 

The question that emerges for Bloom now, however, is, once he 
recognizes his linguistic dependency, how to move forward. The problem 
becomes not how to return to a lost narrative but rather how to comport 
himself once he is aware that it is his narrative desire that sustains him. 
This expanding awareness is dramatically enacted—ironically, in perhaps 


the coldest, most unemotional chapter-—when he climbs back into bed in 
the closing interrogations of “Ithaca.” Dispensing with the nostalgic tints 
and beauties of style that have become Bloom’s familiar tonal overlays, 
Joyce here casts us into a dialogue between seemingly disembodied 
record-takers. This shift in tonal registers sustains, even magnifies, our 
focus on the way Bloom employs language, as we listen in on an interview 
charting Bloom’s transition from the immediate rough drafting of his 
story to the editorial distance he must achieve to understand how he 
has shaped it thus far. Explicitly staging the text as Bloom's recursive 
examination, then, Joyce interrupts traditional narrative progression, 
subverting the expectations that we will (at long last) discover the answers 
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to our unanswered questions, or be led to a deferred totality of Bloom 
that will resolve the dark riddles of his existence. Instead we develop a 
radical skepticism about final revelations, for if there were a “real” Bloom 
somewhere, he would only become legible (to himself and to us) on the 
ever-receding horizon of his narrative constructions. 

The overall effect of Joyce’s bold narrative swerve, therefore, is not, 
as many critics have it, that the mind we have grown so accustomed to 
has left the page, superintended now by other voices. It is, rather, that we 
hear Bloom’s thought patterns as they run back through as many details 
of his day as he can reasonably, even factually, remember. His voice sounds 
different because his narrative now traces the processes of a mind begin- 
ning to listen to itself think. In “Ithaca,” he has come to a point where he 
wants to confront bald-faced questions about even the elusive elements of 
desire and memory that earlier he circumnavigated. And as he rummages 
through the day’s events, his inventory of significant moments suggests 
he is not really interested in finding tidy solutions for the messy problems 
he has faced (indeed, his responses often veer off into tangential and 
freewheeling excursions through words). Instead, as the questions and the 
answers proliferate, he seems most interested in discerning the relationship 
between his homecoming and the narrative coping mechanisms with 
which he has busied himself all day. He wants somehow to fathom how 
the composition of his day has carried him this far in his story. 

For example, early in this section we get a reference to filling “the 
kettle”’—whereupon Bloom returns to the earlier domestic duties that he 
imbued with his emotions (U, ch. 17, line 229). Filling the kettle echoes 
like an “empty pot of Plumtree’s potted meat,” triggering memories 
of the “incomplete . . . abode of bliss” in which he prepared Molly’s 
morning’s tea (304, 599-98). He then notes the bit of “lemonflavored 
soap, to which paper still adhered” —that bar of wax that he procured 
for his bath—wherein he revisits the aromatic memories he conjured 
to conceal the “soiled hands” of his present tense moments (231, 232). 
These narrative threads function, then, not as a snarl he needs to straighten 
out before he can sleep but, rather, like the strands of a web that, when 
one filament is touched, ripple throughout his psychic landscape. Such 
reverberations sound very clearly in the long passage on the democratic 
properties of water “seeking its own level,’ in which Bloom revisits 
the thoughts he has repeatedly hidden in metaphors of water and time 
(185). Having asked himself, “What in water did Bloom .. . admire,” he 
unwinds seemingly endless aquatic associations, manifesting a poetics of 
overabundance (183-84). But the rambling logic of his list also suggests 
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how metaphors themselves always imply a kind of absence, how at best 
Bloom can only pile one referent atop another, and how even his lyricism 
can only approximate the fullness of his experience. Such retrospectives, 
then, demonstrate Bloom’s expanding awareness of how he uses figurative 
language, helping him to better understand how, in order to survive, he 
had hid his overwhelming self-doubt in the “effluvia” and “stagnant pools” 
of time (227, 228). 

As Bloom’s insight expands through such textual review, Joyce 
emphasizes that Bloom’s process of self-narrativizing is finally a voyage 
toward self-awareness. Bloom becomes more comprehensible to himself, 
in fact, as he goes on to scrutinize the discursive decisions he has made in 
telling his story. Dispensing with poetic and philosophical embroidery, he 
finally examines the explicit choices he has made in plotting the course 
of his day. This authorial introspection becomes especially apparent after 
he dismisses the pleasantries of inviting Stephen into his home, and the 
questioning voice asks, “Did he depict the scene verbally for the guest 
to see?” (636). As the answering voice responds that “he preferred to see 
another's face and listen to another’s words by which potential narration 
was realized and the kinetic temperament relieved” (637-38), Bloom 
confirms that he can now exercise rhetorical control over his audience 
in order to protect the way he wants to be seen. 

The shift into metanarrative, then, invites us to trace Bloom’s internal 
decisions in the third person, drawing the chapter into a phase of free 
indirect discourse. At long last, Bloom is positioned to observe himself 
gaining insight into his own linguistic manipulations, and readers can 
witness his accretion of self-awareness. In the nostos, for example, just after 
the question is posed about Bloom’ satisfaction upon kissing Molly’s bum, 
the questioning voice asks:““With what modifications did the narrator reply 
to this interrogation” (2250). And having learned to anticipate his readers’/ 
others’ responses, Bloom seems to hover above himself in Molly’s bed, 
acknowledging the choices he has made about what he wants to leave out 
and what he wants to hold dear. He lists the Henry Flower correspondences 
and the Gerty MacDowell performances among those parts “he omitted to 
mention” (2251) but assures us that (aside from these Smissions that would 
compromise others’ judgments of him as the faithful husband) the narration 
is “otherwise unaltered”—that is, unadulterated (2267). 

The temptation here, of course, would be to suggest that in Blooms 
rewriting of the past, Joyce finally suspends the text in its postmodern 
dispersals, contingencies, and even heteroglossia. As Graham MacPhee has 
argued, however, that the past is infinitely rewritable need not imply “the 
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loss of the real” (2011, 195). Bloom’s narrative reconstructions, that is, do 
not so much attest to the liquidation of objective truths in his tale as they 
do to the scope of his narrative plasticity. Indeed, as he rewrites his past 
to tell a story that brings him back to Molly, Bloom’s indissoluble need 
for Molly’s love is the story we hear most clearly. As Bloom rearranges the 
topoi and patterns of events, our strongest impression is not the contin- 
gency of history but rather the poignancy of his narrative intent. It is his 
heart (the engine of both feeling and will), in fact, that gives him passport 
to stretch out alongside Molly and fully recount how “he has travelled” 
(U, ch. 17, line 2320). As he understands his story as a tissue created from 
his desires and words, not as the source of all meaning and knowledge, 
his heart enables the surrender of his ego. He can embrace Molly because 
she can now exist in her own story—the vessel of which sails beyond the 
bounds of his narrative possession. His closing sigh—represented in the 
period that answers his last question, about where he will sleep—is thus 
a sigh of contentment: he has finally come to terms with what the words 
inside his head all day have meant. 

The relation between the questioner and the respondent in “Ithaca” 
constitutes, then, a staging of responsiveness to oneself, which in turn 
sets the stage for responsibility to others. For Joyce as for Levinas, the 
beginning and the end of philosophy is not to “know thyself”; rather, 
philosophy is the vehicle for ethical questioning of the self. Augmenting 
one’s powers of self-awareness, it allows others in one’s life to remain other, 
launching the process of ethically responsive/responsible interaction with 
the site of difference they embody. In effect, the relation between the 
questioner and the respondent in “Ithaca” delineates the self-awareness that, 
for Levinas, is the precondition for “heteronomous sociality” (2006, 149). 
It is such awareness that prompts the desire for the other as such, not as 
an egotistical desire but as a non-narcissistic love. Bloom’s homecoming is 
thus enabled by his recognition that the version of himself he brings home 
is the product of the story he has been struggling to tell himself all along. 
To reach this point of self-consciousness, however, he has had to survive 
possibilities of insignificance in Molly’s inner life as it occurs without him, 
which allows him to escape diminishing her life into his own. 

As Molly’s voice takes over the conclusion of the tale, Joyce thus 
suggests that Bloom is, for the first time all day, approaching her in a 
way that is truly responsive to the otherness of her existence. He knows 
that only if she inhabits her own story, only if she can turn to him of 
her volition, can she offer him the homecoming he has been longing 
for since he first turned his eyes into memory’s window. In this way, his 
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itinerary has followed what Levinas calls the course of “ethical thought,” 
tracing “a movement of the same unto the other which never returns to 
the same” (1986, 348).This return to the truly “other’”—only achieved by 
first recognizing the otherness of the sel/—marks Bloom’s progress as he 
strikes out into “unknown lands into which all true thought must lead.” 
The novels conclusion (although at points intersecting with Bloom’s 
narration) is thus rendered in Molly’s voice and emerges as an emphati- 
cally autonomous perspective. Because Joyce insists that Molly deliver her 
own truth of her experience, he demonstrates that her recollections do 
not merely collapse into Bloom’s earlier memories. Instead, he highlights 
their status as a product of her separate narration in which Bloom 
frequently does not appear and which includes many avowals he may not 
want to hear. But this difference in their stories does not drive us into the 
whirlpool of frustrated conclusions, because it begins for us when Bloom 
falls asleep listening to Molly speak. As Levinas reminds us, it is through 
a “silent contemplation” of the other’s voice that we are able to find our 
passage home." 

For only by embracing the actual, independently speaking Molly, not 
the one he has carried in his memory, does Bloom truly listen to her (U, 
ch. 18, line 2245). And because he is ultimately silent beside her, he shows 
us that listening is hard but that it also intensifies our responsiveness and 
our responsibility to one another as we return to the darkness of our 
rooms. The ascendency of Molly’s voice at the novel’s close, therefore, 
underscores Bloom’s understanding of the ethical imperative each of us 
has to listen to the stories others have to tell—even if the storytellers cast 
about in various discourses, metaphors, and genres to escape the netting 
of established identities and ideologies. Stretching out along his half of 
the bed, then, Bloom finally and fully embodies the hopeful posture of 
reaching the “plump melonous hemispheres,” of others’ shores (2243)— 
others whose lives, like our own, are understood inevitably, in spite of the 
complexities of our narration, through our desire to tell ourselves and 
others who we are, and that may (one day) lead us to the intimacy we seek. 
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Notes 


1. Bakhtin is a particularly apt theorist for Riquelme and Kershner, who are 
deeply interested in stressing the contextuality of utterances. For them, the 
idea of “self” as a polyphonic entity woven from discourse and crafted from 
the ideologies of culture is a central conceit in Joyce’s manipulation of verbal 


surfaces. 


2. Derrick Attridge and Margaret Howes’s impressive collection Semicolonial 
Joyce (2000) brings together a series of essays that all point to the implications 
of noting Joyce’s quarrel with the structures and assumptions of colonialist 
discourses. Among these, Vincent Cheng’s “Authenticity and Identity: Catching 
the Irish Spirit” (2000) offers a particularly keen analysis of the multiple 
discourses that aspire toward and conspire against a singular instigation of 

Irish nationalism. Additionally, Enda Duffy (1994) and Patrick McGee (1988) 
provide exceptionally shrewd analyses of Ireland’s relation to imperialism, 
postcoloniality, and nationalism. 


3.As Michael North points out in Reading 1922:A Return to the Scene of the 
Modern (1999), his reconsideration of modernist culture, while Joyce discerns 
the narrative structures that must be resisted to break free of the bankrupt 
traditions of the past, he also attends to elements of those traditions that retain 
value. According to North, through stylistic innovation Joyce hoped not only 
to startle readers into greater attentiveness, but also to illuminate points of 
value both in what must be changed and in what ought to be left untouched. 


4. Michael J. MacDonald astutely points out that “Levinas proposes another 
story besides the ‘single story’... —the quest for the truth of Being ‘blazed 
across the world’—that binds philosophy from Parmenides to Heidegger in the 
‘unbreakable’ plot of ontology” (2005, 188), and he locates a concept of history 
without closure, and without the disastrous consequences of totality of master 
narratives, in Levinas’ redefining the self in a way that allows justice and ethics 
to prevail over Being. Similarly, in his introduction to Levinas’s “Ethics as First 
Philosophy” (1989), Sean Hand suggests that Levinasian thinking turns on the 
central idea that we do not grasp the other in order to dominate, that in order 
to move beyond any ontological program that seeks to assimilate the being of 
others into ourselves, we must suspend notions of totality in favor of infinite 
vigilance in our regard for the epiphany available in the face of others. 
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5. I am drawing these arguments from Levinas’s reflections on selfhood and 
ethical responsibility in Otherwise Than Being (1981) and Outside the Subject 
(1994), where he discusses the whole domain of “logos,” or the “said.” 
According to Levinas, the very birthplace of the self is in narrative, where we 
place ourselves in endless discourse to find our way to essential being. 


6. Ulysses will be cited as U, followed by chapter and line number. 


7. For a fuller elaboration of how, through Bloom’s recurrent circuits of 
memory, Joyce suggests that intimacy will require continuity with the past and 
with others’ perceptions of us in the present for “return” to be meaningful at 
all, see Devlin 1989, 886. 


8. Judith Butler’s keen theorizing in Giving an Account of Oneself usefully 
elaborates the ethical questions at stake in such exchanges. In her account, 
one’s story becomes meaningful only if another hears it, and every accounting 
of oneself takes place as a form of address. To reach home Bloom knows he 
must give an account of himself that will draw Molly back to him. He must 
create what Butler calls “the rhetorical condition for responsibility”: while his 
“I? engages in “a reflexive activity thinking about and reconstructing [itself it] 
also speaks to [a] you and thus elaborates a relation to an other” (2005, 50). 
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M ies figure prominently in H.D»s life and work, in ways both 
anecdotal and fundamental. I’d like to begin with a brief glance at the 
former, at two career-framing events that transpired in museums. Of 
course, it was in the British Museum tearoom in 1912 that Ezra Pound 
chiseled away at her poem “Hermes of the Ways” and contributed the 
affiliation-marking “Imagiste” to her initials before sending it along 
to Harriet Monroe’ little magazine Poetry. But a later, less renowned 
museum incident differently—and, I believe, more accurately— 
demonstrates H.D.’s legacy in twentieth-century literature, and speaks 
closely to what museum experiences mean to her work. While in New 
York City in the summer of 1960 to receive a prestigious Award of Merit 
from the American Academy of Arts and Letters (she was the first female 
poet to be selected for this honor), H.D. regularly traveled across Fifth 
Avenue from her hotel to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. She used 
the museum as an impromptu salon for “at homes” during this time, 
entertaining callers—including Robert Duncan and Denise Levertov, 
two members of a younger generation of poets greatly influenced by her 
work—around the Hellenic sculptural pool then installed in the museum's 
main restaurant space. In a letter to Richard Aldington dated June 16, 
1960, H.D. amusingly describes what she calls the “first fiasco” of her 
Series of at homes in the Met: a tray of food, knocked into the pool by 
One of her guests, had to be “fished out by a ‘character’ with a brush and 
broom, and we were sorry there were no fish to gobble the floating buns” 
(1960). The use H.D. made of the Met as a salon space, and the image her 
letter evokes of a decidedly personal, casual incident played out against the 
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backdrop of the culturally sacral setting of the museum, gestures toward 
the way personal experiences and museum culture are brought into 
relation in her work. As I argue below, the museum functions in H.Dys 
early autobiographical fiction and late epic poetry as the staging ground 
for explorations of personal, embodied, and affective aesthetic experiences 
the institutionalization of 


that are enabled by—but must also leverage 
art and culture. 

This article suggests that the museum—and the ideological matrix 
within which modern museum culture is defined—ofters H.D. a space to 
negotiate new possibilities for women’s experiences of, and entries into, 
the artistic field against a precedent of female silencing and masculine 
tastemaking authority.' The H.D. persona in her roman à clef Asphodel 
(1921-22), Hermione Gart, articulates an affective need to reclaim 
private experiences of museum pieces against the backdrop of an increas- 
ingly commercialized and mediated art culture that alienates individual 
museum patrons from meaningful connection with the art of the past by 
privileging establishment—and, implicitly, masculine—authority. In H. D/s 
World War II epic Trilogy (1944—46), this desired private relationship with 
aesthetic objects motivates the recovery of an aestheticized female god, 
the Lady, from the margins of a masculine-normative artistic tradition 
that systematically mitigates her cultural significance. I draw from Pierre 


Bourdieu’s notion of the “pure gaze” and from recent feminist interven- 
tions in the field of museum studies to claim that H.D/s work unsettles 
the coherence of the art museum’s exhibitionary/pedagogical complex, 
and to argue that careful attention to H.D’s engagement with museums 
illustrates the ways in which literary texts offered her sites to enact social 
(and, in this case, institutional) criticism. Asphodel and Tiilogy suggest that 
beyond the museum’s commitment to instilling in its visitors traditional 
values and standards of taste laden with parochial and patriarchal values lie 
new, intensely personal conditions of possibility for aesthetic experience. 

Much of H.D;s poetry was indeed influenced both directly and 
indirectly by visits to museums. A number of her early Imagist poems 
were inspired by Greek friezes she saw on display in the British Museum 
and which she and Aldington sketched in the early 1910s; the organiza- 
tion of many of these poems in her first collection, Sea Garden (1916), as a 
series of ostensibly enclosed verses is more than superficially similar to the 
discrete, framed art objects that line museum gallery walls. Although H.D-s 
late poetry eschews the Imagist paradigm for the broader scope of the 
epic, the syncretic mythmaking of these long poems—where Egyptian, 
Greek, and Christian mythologies are palimpsestically layered to reveal 
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hidden continuities—closely resembles the expansive heterogeneity of 
museum collections and the ways in which so-called ancient civilizations 
are often represented in them.* Yet while H.D/s poetry, both early and 
late, exhibits a discernibly museological texture and tacitly recalls the 
curatorial and exhibitionary imperatives of museums, H.D. does not 
borrow uncritically from museological strategies: her engagement with 
modern museum culture is at once appropriative and revisionary, raising 
questions about the nature of institutionally sanctioned ways of seeing 
and, crucially, the gendered blind spots and biases therein. 

In the previous few decades, H.D/s work has been interpreted along 
a number of critical axes that reconnect it to its social, historical, and 
cultural moments, including feminism, war, psychoanalysis, sexology, 
spiritualism, occultism, developments in cinema (both avant-garde and 
mainstream), modernist little magazines and the print public sphere, 
biology, ecology, and optical science. This resituation of H.D’s work 
within history has found a particularly productive context in recent 
considerations of the importance of space and place to her artistic 
practices and selfidentifications. While earlier critics assumed that the 
densely mythological and often hermetic texture of H.D’s work marks 
it as uncritically escapist, autotelic, and detached from the contemporary 
world, this turn has shown the extent to which the places and institutions 
H.D. experienced throughout her life helped determine her writing 
styles, themes, and concerns, even when her literature seems most turned 
away from modern life. For one example of the possibilities for H.D. 
criticism enabled by that attention to her engagement with place, we may 
turn to Annette Debo’s argument in The American H.D. that “H.D. was 
irrevocably shaped by American people, places, and institutions” (2012, 
28). Debo supports this observation by addressing a range of natural, 
geographical, and institutional spaces 
and Maine, H.D’s studies at American colleges Bryn Mawr and the 


the landscapes of Pennsylvania 


University of Pennsylvania, her transatlantic correspondence during the 
Second World War with her friend and then literary executor Marianne 
Moore, and the depositing of her papers in the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library at Yale—as among the influences that shaped 
H.Dys intellectual development, poetic imagination, self-definition as 
an American (even after spending most of her life as an expatriate), and 
continuing legacy in American universities and archives.’ Approaches 
to H.D?s work like Debo’s often emphasize the way place and identity 
are connected (or disconnected) to H.D., and accordingly I focus my 
Own attention on H.D’s engagement with the museum, an institution 
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that has a palpably equivocal relationship to institutional space and 
identity constructions. Carol Duncan and Alan Wallach write that 
although museums may be dedicated to historical preservation, they are 
ideologically affixed to the politics of the contemporary nation-state: the 
“museum's primary function is ideological ... meant to impress upon 
those who use or pass through it society’s most revered beliefs and values” 
(Duncan and Wallach 1980, 449). The museum might seem beyond the 
strictures of space-time, that is, even as it often encodes the dominant 
discourses of the present moment. But although H.D.s work identifies 
these institutionally “revered beliefs and values” with a patriarchal 
tradition, images and ideas of museums also enabled her to negotiate 
identity against this precedent: in Asphodel, Hermione’s sense of self and 
embodied responses, and in Trilogy, a particularly gendered artistic identity. 

H.D., of course, was not alone among her contemporaries in 
questioning the museum’s effects on modern life and art. Germain Bazin 
(1967) may have termed the nineteenth century the “Museum Age” for 
the myriad ways the relatively recent phenomenon of the art museum 
redefined the social status of art, but the museum’s effects on aesthetic 
experience and the development of new artistic forms were still being 
feverishly debated in the early twentieth century by modern artists who 
resisted what they perceived to be the museums complicity with cultural 
conservatism. For a number of those involved with the artistic avant-garde, 
museums, dedicated to the institutional preservation and display of the 
art of the past, domesticate the true modernization of contemporary art: 
in “The Founding and Manifesto of Futurism,” E T. Marinetti classifies 
museums as “countless graveyards” for artworks and “ridiculous abattoirs 
for painters and sculptors” ([1909] 2006, 14—15); the modernist sculptor 
John Storrs refers to the museum as a “Morgue” that puts “pressure on the 
artist” and “keeps him down while they speculate and wait for him to die” 
(1922): and in his anti-museum polemic “The Curse,” Pound denounces 
these institutions “as the pest of our age” (1920, 22). Pound specifically 
directs his excoriation at the Victoria and Albert Museum, arguing that 
by housing decorative art and design objects it systematically wrests 
“uncountable excellent things” from living reality and imprisons them in 
the institution. For Pound, by embodying a Kantian notion of objective, 
asocial aesthetic beauty to which visitors are expected to calibrate their 
aesthetic responses, the museum ensures that “taste, which should keep the 
streets fit to walk, leaks away into the album, the portfolio, the plate glass 
cabinet. ...We have lost the faculty to perceive beautiful form save at the 
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set moment when we are ready for the aesthetic tickle.” Pound’s correla- 
tion of the establishment of a fixed institutional location for experiencing 
art with the depersonalization of aesthetic response synthesizes a common 
modernist anti-museum argument: that museums work against a living 
artistic tradition. 

Some twentieth-century writers and artists, however, adopted a more 
reparative approach to museum culture, imagining the modern museum 
as a space that could enable the production of revisionary artworks and 
aesthetic practices. These possibilities registered particularly vividly with 
certain female poets who take the museum as the staging ground for 
engagements with and revisions of the dominant values enmeshed in the 
artistic field, leveraging the uneven inclusion of female artists in museum 
galleries and the commodification of women as models and muses in 
traditional artistic tropology to make a feminist art out of their own 
museum experiences. For their volume of ekphrastic poetry Sight and 
Song (1892), for instance, the protomodernist poets Katherine Bradley 
and Edith Cooper, who published under their shared pseudonym Michael 
Field, drew from artworks seen in galleries during their travels throughout 
Europe and rewrote some gendered assumptions underpinning Western 
visual art to produce feminist and queer interpretations. Many of 
Marianne Moore’s poems are ekphrastic records of her encounters with 
objects and artifacts exhibited in museums that, as Elizabeth Bergmann 
Loizeaux (2009) observes, resist the authority invested in the position of 
seeing subject—in both the ekphrastic tradition and in museum culture— 
to generate a nonhierarchical feminist ekphrasis. Like Moore and the 
Michael Fields, H.D. sees the museum as a space for cultural engagements 
and poetic productions, for revisions and recalibrations that provide access 
to voices and histories museum holdings commonly neglect: namely, for 
H.D., those of women as both artistic creators and interpreters. While the 
creative possibilities contained in a feminist museology are explored most 
explicitly in Trilogy, the terms for this examination are earlier rehearsed 
in Asphodel, where private, embodied aesthetic responses provide a 
framework for moving beyond the museum's patriarchal organization. 
While we must not too easily equate H.D. the poet with her fictional 
persona in Asphodel, I follow the example of a number of H.D. critics 
who use her autobiographical novels as points of entry into analyses of her 
poetry, and I take Hermione’s longing for a private museum experience 
as a rubric for the feminist practices of cultural renewal in Trilogy.* 
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“The Louvre and the British Museum hold one 


together”: Asphodel (1921-22) 


In Asphodel, H.D. represents her early years in Europe beginning with 
her expatriation in 1911, including her marriage to Aldington, her first 
miscarriage and subsequent pregnancy with the child of composer Cecil 
Gray, and the welcomed entrance of Bryher into her life. In the novel’s 
first section, prior to what the text refers to as the “chasm” instantiated 
by the First World War, Hermione navigates Europe’s art cultures and 
finds personal meaning in the private, affective experiences she has with 
artworks and artifacts encountered in museums. While throughout her 
career H.D. would continually compose and rewrite incidents from this 
period of her life, Asphodel’s depictions of museum experiences present 
some of the most robust contexts for considering H.D.s engagement 
with art cultures. As a recent expatriate but also an initiate into London’s 
artistic avant-garde, Hermione approaches museum culture with a double 
vision: she possesses at once the eye of the tourist outsider, approaching 
European culture from a distance, and with the eye of the native skeptic, 
distrusting the sense of cultural performativity these institutions radiate, 
their presence in the touristic marketplace as synecdoches of an idealized 
Europe. The tensions between these two ways of responding to culture 
resolve in Hermione’s preference for personally felt aesthetic experiences, 
produced by direct encounters with art in institutional spaces, beyond any 
institutional impositions of how art and culture are best known and seen. 

Hermione gestures toward the value of such personal aesthetic 
experiences when she explains to George Lowndes, the novel’s Pound 
persona, that visiting Europe’s art museums and viewing the classical 
artifacts in their holdings helps check her anxieties regarding their 
expatriate community, her sketchily defined relationship to him (the 
passage is initiated when Hermione asks whether they are still engaged 
and George responds “Gawd forbid”), and the general conditions of 
modern life: “Those pictures in the Louvre transported one and I felt 
the same way about the Nike. The winged Victory. . . . Seeing the Elgin 
marbles this morning gave me the same feeling and I didn’t know, don’t 
know whether I’m in Rome or Paris. I mean the Louvre and the British 
Museum hold one together, keep one from going to bits. For one is all in 
bits” (1992a, 41). Hermione’s visits to the Louvre and the British Museum, 
and encounters with two of these museums’ renowned antiquities—the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace and the Elgin marbles, respectively—fortify 
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her sense of personal identity against a gnawing fear of disintegration. 
Although they are exhibited as signifiers of the grandeur of past artistic 
cultures, Hermione experiences these artifacts as transcending their 
situatedness in the museum space to communicate the permanence of art 
and humanity, a particularly revealing dynamic in light of the imminence 
of a war that would indeed blast everything “to bits.” As an ameliorative 
rejoinder to a larger sociopolitical climate in which personal (not to 
mention historical and cultural) safety was soon to be precarious at best, 
her feelings elicited by classical art paradoxically clarify Hermione’s sense 
of self by unsettling her temporal and spatial orientations, so that she feels 
she may be in Rome, Paris, or London, or all three places at once: the 
museum may provide her with a sense of being beyond space and time, 
but this effect is achieved only in relation to conditions beyond its walls. 
While Hermione’s imagined withdrawal from the present in this 
passage may seem to confirm the familiar charge that H.D. wants to 
escape from the modern world into the classical, the larger context of 
Asphodel suggests that the structure and substance of Hermione’s desired 
withdrawal is underpinned by a discerning critique of the material 
conditions of modern museum experience. Early in her time in Paris, 
Hermione has a religiously coded experience in the Louvre that raises 
questions about the relationship between the individual and the histories 
of art exhibited in museum galleries. Initially she expresses alienation 
from the cultural ritual of museum-going as she encounters the figure 
of the museum docent, prompting Hermione’s distrust of the way 
museums mediate, regiment, and depersonalize the public’s experience 
of art. Hermione observes the docent leading a small group of American 
through the Louvre’s 


tourists—“a party from Kansas,” she estimates 
collection of antiquities: 


The guide was saying “and here ladies and gentlemen in the 
glass case at the left” (he never varied his formula) “you have the 
authentic fragment of the foot, the bit of the hand and the arm 
and the lost apple.” How do you know it is an apple, how can 
you tell it is her hand or her foot? You can’t but nobody ever 
asked such simple questions. They accepted the dogma as good 
Presbyterians, good Methodists, good noncomformusts or even 
good catholics have a way of doing without question, without 
grace or without bickering.” (19-20) 
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Though the object discussed by the guide is left ambiguous in 
Asphodel, the description of this moment in Paint It Today (1921), 
another novel depicting roughly the same time period, clarifies that the 
Americans are crowded around the Venus de Milo (and the fragments of 
her appendages in glass cases surrounding it). In Paint It Today, the H.D. 
figure, Midget, both distances herself from the crowd and identifies 
with it: the tourists are described degradingly as a “muddy stream,” but 
as Midget comes to realize, “We are all exiles, we and they,” and she 
imagines a Dionysian revel where she and the crowd would take to the 
streets, joined by awakened statues (“from Rome and Naples white and 
bronze feet would step from white and bronze pedestals”) in a ritual 
scene (1992b, 60-61). In Asphodel, too, Hermione may mock the tourists, 
but ultimately her critique is leveled at elements of modern museum 
culture itself; the reiterative, impersonal structure of aesthetic experience 
this routine promotes; the way piecemeal or incomplete knowledge is 
communicated as authoritative; and the consequent uncritical, prosaic 
encounter with cultural history these strategies produce for museum 
patrons who thus listen passively, “without question, without grace or 
without bickering” The members of the Kansas party are guided not 
to engage with the museum’s holdings directly but instead to passively 
consume the formulaic “knowledge” foisted on them by the institution. 
They cannot experience the Louvre freely in the way that they are let 
loose in the streets in Midget’s imagination. 

Pierre Bourdieu suggests that forms of experiential mediation in the 
museum, such as this guided tour, are intended to prepare patrons for the 
“austere, quasi-scholastic disposition” he associates with the “purified, 
sublimated pleasures demanded by the pure aesthetic” ([1979] 1984, 
272). For Bourdieu, this “pure gaze” delegitimizes personal affective 
responses to artworks in favor of a Kantian disinterestedness that validates 
only responses drawing from a delimited body of sanctioned formalist 
and categorical aesthetic knowledge. The figure of the Louvre docent 
functions to secure the pure gaze, centering their attention on the 
Venus de Milo’s formal properties and the provenance of the “authentic 
fragment.’ The modern museum as Hermione understands it, then, works 
against the museumgoer’s having a direct, personal response to the artifacts 
on display, resulting, for instance, in the literal distancing necessitated by 
the suffocating crowds and the epistemological distancing established by 
the pedantic docent. Framed against the docent’s approach, Hermione’s 
anti-institutional thinking suggests a concept of the aesthetic gaze that 
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instead metabolizes private experiences of art and culture as a means of 
access to the museum's hidden charms. 

Hermione’s predilections may initially seem to chime with what 
Bourdieu identifies as an haute bourgeois disdain for institutional 
pedagogies, for the kinds of mass-market approaches to culture necessary 
for a petit bourgeois that must be taught the artistic knowledge and 
interpretive dispositions that are an allegedly innate faculty for the true 
initiate.° But H.D’s own aesthetic theories, in fact, reject the assumption 
of disinterestedness underlying such dispositions. In Notes on Thought and 
Vision (1919), H.D. describes artistic creation and aesthetic experience 
as embodied syntheses of intellect and body, thinking and feeling: she 
famously describes the creative mind as a jellyfish with “long, floating 
tentacles” extending into the external world to connect the mind with 
its surroundings, and repeatedly correlates artistic consciousness to erotic 
sensation (1982, 19). Similarly, in critiquing the conditions of museum 
experience, Hermione wonders whether aesthetic experience ought to be 
intellectualized at all through formalized pedagogies, and senses it may be 
inexorably grounded in bodily feeling. She expresses an embodied, affective 
need for aesthetic experience that, antithetical to the disembodied optics of 
the pure gaze, borders on the erotic phenomenology delineated in Notes. 
For her, the Louvre’s essence isn’t imminently visible in the “cold galleries 
and downstairs the marbles like ice, cut like ice” but is, rather, “something 
in their shapes that people didn’t see couldn’t see or they would go mad 
with it” (1992a, 19). These buried significations are inherently affecting, 
appealing to the visitor’s sensuous perceptions and somatic responses: “If 
you prowled and prowled and waited for different days, little effects of 
shadow and light and half light caught you; depending on how empty or 
how full the room was, you got caught by something. That was the answer to 
prayer” (emphasis mine). In a moment that enfolds museum experience 
within William James’s idea of the true religious life of “individuals for 
whom ee exists not as a dull habit, but as an acute fever” (James 
[1902] 2012, 14), Asphodel suggests that real aesthetic experiences must be 
personal, felt in their highest intensity beyond the pale of the crowd. 

In the figure of the initiate who “prowled and prowled” the museum's 
gallery without discernible motive, H.D. locates meaningful experience 
of art in the museumgoer’s unmediated response to the collection, 
absent the intrusions of institutional pedagogy: Let me creep along your 
corridors. O God. If only I could come here at night w hen it’s empty 
and speak with you” (1992a, 20). What resounds so deeply within the 
initiate is not those aesthetic qualities conventionally priv ileged by artistic 
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discourse—“not always the beautiful things” (19)—but whatever strikes 
the individual observer at the moment of contact. This is not to suggest, 


however, the complete invalidation of the museum as a generative locus 
for cultural experience, as would be argued in some modernist anti- 
museum polemics. Rather, Hermione locates the conditions of possibility 
for an authentic relationship with culture precisely in the private and 
personal experiences occurring within the museum space. 

This Louvre scene is likely based on an experience H.D. had there 
during a visit with Frances Gregg in 1911. In her memoir Tribute to 
Freud (1944) she recounts a vision she experienced while still in America 
in either 1904 or 1905, in either a sleeping or semiconscious state, of a 
serpent and a thistle carved into stone. Although her research into the 
meaning of this symbol proved fruitless and Pound’s interpretations 
unsatisfactory, H.D. encountered a signet in the Louvre that was engraved 
with this same symbol: 


I found this design later but only once and in only one 

place. . . . “Here it is,’ I said on one of our first visits to the 
galleries of the Louvre, “quick” as if it might vanish like the 
original “brick.” It was a small signet-ring in a case of Graeco- 
Roman or Hellenistic seals and signets. Under the glass, set in 
a row with other seal-rings, was a little grey-agate oval. It was a 
small ring with rather fragile setting, as far as one could judge, 
but the design was unmistakable. . . . I have never found this 
design anywhere else. ([1956] 1974, 65) 


This confirmation of her dream vision in material form seemed meta- 
physically significant to H.D., and although the serpent-and-thistle ring 
described here is not mentioned directly in Asphodel, the encounter does 
seem closely connected to Hermione’s longing for spiritual communion 
with objects in Asphodel. In both scenes the museum offers a space that 
fosters unanticipated personal communion between individuals and the 
objects on display. 

H.D.s interest in the private experiences afforded by museums 
exchanges the rational empirical foundations of the museological “pure 
gaze” for the subjective and sensorial. Implicitly in Asphodel, and explicitly 
later in Trilogy, eschewing the “pure gaze” Bourdieu associates with polite 
society and social privilege also constitutes a feminist rejection of the 
masculine authority embedded in this way of relating to art and culture. 
As a number of recent feminist museum theorists have suggested, the 
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institutional privileging of this “pure gaze’’—coordinated along a number 
of different social, cultural, economic, and political axes—genders the 
experience of inhabiting the museum. Gaby Porter, for instance, argues 
that the museum’s “underlying premise of empiricism” and its “objective, 
neutral, and rational” taxonomies implicitly “construct and maintain the 
male order, with women at its margins” (1996, 112-13). What Porter 
identifies as the rational and empirical discourses structuring museum 
collections, that is, are premised on dominant male experiences and values, 
thus ensuring that the institutional space and the objects exhibited within 
it signify differently to visitors of other gender and sexual identifications.’ 
Hermione’ denial of such “objective, neutral, and rational” ways of 
inhabiting the museum in favor of personal, private, and affective aesthetic 
experiences rejects the engrained masculine values traditionally defining a 
visitor’s time in the museum space, discarding authoritative epistemology 
for one grounded in the female body. While in Asphodel this registers as 
a general rejection of bourgeois cultural codes and the uncritical cultural 
consumption encouraged by the tourism industry, in Trilogy H.D. attends 
explicitly to the gendered politics that are at play, imagining the recupera- 
tive and creative possibilities offered by embodied aesthetic experiences. 


é 


“Like rare objects in a museum”: Trilogy (1944—46) 
Both Hermione’s critique of routinized museum experiences and 
her belief in the generative possibilities of personal engagements with 
objects in museums are rearticulated in H.D’s World War II epic Trilogy, 
as she extends her resistance to the institutional suppression of women’s 
involvement in the artistic field. The first of Trilogy’s three long poems, 
The Walls Do Not Fall (1944), assesses the degraded state of modernity 
and modern art; the second, Tribute to the Angels (1945), recovers female 
spirituality and feminist art; the third, The Flowering of the Rod (1946), 
draws on the implications of these sections to offer visions of healing 
for those who “have withstood // the anger, frustration, / bitter fire of 
destruction” in order to “mount higher / to love—resurrection” ({19+6] 
1998, 113-14).8 H.D. remained in her London flat at 49 Lowndes Square 
with Bryher throughout the Blitz despite the obvious risks, and her 
first-hand experiences, along with her earlier analysis with Freud and a 
Vision of a flowering tree in the midst of such destruction, instigated her 


Writing poetry again after an eleven-year dry spell. 
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Throughout Walls and Tribute, images of museums and ideas about 
museum experience inform H.D/s examinations of the state of con- 
temporary culture and the roles women play in the artistic field. Walls 
searches London’s ruined cityscape, figured as a museum display of the 
stultification of prewar life, for possibilities of renewal that can be activated 
by affectively attuned cultural encounters. In Tribute, these practices allow 
for the reclamation of the female deity known as the Lady, a representa- 
tion inspired by H.D.s vision of inexplicable flickering images projected 
on a hotel room wall in Corfu in April 1920, a vision working against 
museological traditions and ways of seeing. The imagined possibilities for 
feminist/cultural revitalization here are shaped by embodied aesthetic 
experiences, providing a nonhierarchical paradigm for cultural rehabilita- 
tion against the masculinist epistemologies that inhere in museology. In 
Asphodel, institutionally sanctioned museum experiences appear predicated 
on the dominant values of bourgeois high culture, and in Trilogy the 
“sterile logic, trivial reason” (40)—are 


same masculinist epistemologies 
identified as forces that, feeding into the war industry, helped transform 
the modern city into a museum. They must be overcome for cultural 
healing to begin. 

London’s precarious status during the Blitz is introduced in the 
opening lines of Walls, “An incident here and there, / and rails gone (for 
guns) / from your (and my) old town square” (3), the journalistic jargon 
of the day (“incident”) and the nonchalant qualifier “here and there” 
euphemistically tempering the gravity of the bombings. As many readers 
of Trilogy have noted, “here and there” also introduces a parallel between 
ancient Egypt and modern London that is examined throughout this 
first canto. This parallel is initially suggested in the poem’s epigraph—“for 
Karnak 1923 / from London 1942,” in reference to H.D/’s 1923 tour of 
Egypt with Bryher—and continued in the analogy established between 
the ruins of ancient Egyptian temples and London’s bombed-out 
buildings: “there, as here, ruin opens / the tomb, the temple; enter” (3). 
I'd like to further suggest that the parallel between Egyptian ruins and 
post-Blitz London also evokes the museological practice of artifact display. 
Museum collections depend partly upon the destruction and despoliation 
of prior cultures: “Disruption and profound dislocation that underlies 
every museum,” Jonah Siegel writes, ensures that “little is whole in a 
museum. . . .Something must be broken in order for fragments to come 
into existence. The museum creates wholes that speak of fragmentation; 
it houses hostages or refugees that can never really be sent home because 
their native land has ceased to exist in a way that can welcome them 
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back as they were” (2008, 5). Svetlana Alpers terms this phenomenon the 
“museum effect,” which she frames as the museum’ “tendency to isolate 
something from its world, to offer it up for attentive looking and thus 
transform it into art” (1991, 27). This museological practice of contextual 
erasure and recontextualized display for historical and aesthetic interest 
predicates public access today to ancient Egyptian artifacts in museum 

galleries across the world, and commensurately in Trilogy it characterizes 

the speaker’s experience of the London streets as spaces that attest to, by 

spectacularly exhibiting, the modern city’s destruction. 

Trilogy’s speaker and her companion, walking through London’s 
streets, stop “trembling at a known street-corner, / we know not” (T 4). 
The street-corner, as both a place “known” and a place they “know not,” 
attests to the Blitz’s transformation of familiar places into the uncanny in a 
way that again gestures toward the museum practice of displacing objects 
from their initial contexts into new epistemologies that foreground the 
erasure of previous cultures. A little further on in the canto, the homology 
between modern London and the museum’ display of ancient cultures 
becomes explicit, when the speaker pauses at a building blasted open 
during an air raid: 


. we pass on 

to another cellar, to another sliced wall 
where poor utensils show 

like rare objects in a museum 


Here, the kinesthetics and phenomenology of museum visiting are 
mapped onto the speaker’s walk through London. The clause “we pass on™ 
suggests a movement from one site to the next in a manner resembling 
a procession through a museunr’s gallery. But as a euphemism for the 
moment of death, “pass on” also suggests that the poet-speaker and all 
those contained in the collective “we” have become spectral presences, 
bearing memorial witness to the remnants of the Blitz. This suggestion 
evokes the idea of the museum as a cultural mausoleum, a notion not 
too distant from Theodor Adorno’s view that museums “are like the 
family sepulchers of works of art” and “testify to the neutralization of 
culture,” recalling the anti-museum positions of Marinetti, Storrs, and 
Pound (1967, 175). Envisaged as museological in this sense, H.D’s London 
Cityscape is a space that can no longer accommodate the animacy of lived 
experience, and the “visitors” are figured as bodiless specters that can only 
Saze upon the artifacts displayed. Like so many items typically displayed 
in museum collections, the utensils that appear to be preserved in a glass 
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case, once intended for domestic, utilitarian ends, have become “hostages 
or refugees” as Siegel describes them. Seeing the utensils and “rare objects 
in a museum” in this way, H.D. relies on a similar understanding of the 
nature of museum objects: the practice of putting a thing on display in 
such a way triggers its transformation into an artifact. Divorced from 
their utilitarian context, these utensils resemble museum objects to the 
extent that they are markers of a historical moment that has determinately 
passed, signifying London’s seeming inexorable destruction. 

While Walls begins with the sobering representation of the modern 
city as a museum exhibit of artifacts from a once-living society, the 
poem broaches recovery and reanimation by locating alternative forms 
of “attentive looking,” ones that can enable relations between objects and 
observers beyond such museological negation. Focusing on the “burning 
of the books” and the repurposing of “folio, manuscript, old parchment 
... for cartridge cases,” Walls charts the degradation of art, culture, and 
poetry by a masculine modern civilization and its privileging of the 
force and violent authority that precipitated the Second World War, but 
its collapse opens space for the kinds of cultural experiences that poetry 
occasions. For H.D. the poet’s role as a decoder of language is necessary 
in the seemingly aleatory conditions of postwar culture—recalling 
Hermione’s desire for a relationship with museum objects that would 
reveal the hidden meanings “people didn’t see couldn’t see or they would 
go mad with it.” In Walls it is poetry that represents the possibilities 
for such an embodied relation to objects and the different meanings 
this relationship may foster. This argument for the cultural value of 
poetry is enacted against a climate of hostility: “we, authentic relic, // 
bearers of the secret wisdom .../ are not only “non-utilitarian,” / 
we are pathetic” (T 14). Here the poetic text itself enacts sensitivity to 
objects’ secret meanings and the latent resonances “words conceal.” As 
the glorification of the poet as an “authentic relic” is aurally linked with 
criticisms of poetry as “pathetic,” the boundaries between celebration and 
aspersion dissolve, introducing an alternate sense of the word “pathetic”: 
from pathos, an embodied sensitivity to objects and their affective valences. 

While in Walls this “pathetic” approach reimagines relations with 
objects beyond the sterile cultural experiences the poem earlier associates 
with museums, in Tribute to the Angels this alternative hermeneutic is 
directly applied to women’s status in the artistic field, as the recovery of 
a female deity is enacted through explicit museological imagery. In the 
thirteenth and fourteenth cantos of Tribute, H.D’s poet-speaker encounters 
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a mysterious gem in a crucible—suggested to be the inchoate material 
needed to reconstitute this female deity—with a male auditor, referred to 
as the “patron,” who implores her to devise a name and identity for it. As 
Rachel Connor suggests, this episode unsettles the authority embedded in | 
the discursive univocity of “the scientific, masculinist gaze” by juxtaposing | 
that gaze “alongside a non-hierarchical model of looking” represented by | 
the feminine (2004, 12). In this way, the unsettling moment also addresses 
the (gendered) practices of looking at, and interpreting, artworks in a 
way continuous with Hermione’s experience in the Louvre in Asphodel. 
Designating the auditor as a “patron” stresses H.D’s concern about the 
institutionalization of the arts and links his voice to bourgeois culture 
and the patronage system, with its formative (financial) influence on 
the growth and development of aesthetic traditions.” Moreover, calling 
him “patron” associates him with the patrons who visit art institutions, 
pointing to how his authoritative way of seeing reflects institutionally 
legitimated forms of aesthetic experience. While in her letters and 
memoirs H.D. referred to the men she credited with influencing her 
personal and artistic development as her “initiators,” the more impersonal 
designation of “patron” to this male voice signifies a certain sense of 
detachment and suggests that this exchange be read in relation to larger 
questions about the enmeshment of the artist within the institutional 
structures of her time. "° 

The patron’s fixation on categorizing and labeling the gem can 
be understood through Bourdieu’s idea of “artistic competence,” a 
competence grounded in the discursive uses of “knowledge of the 
possible ways in which a universe of representations can be divided into 
complementary classes,” signifying cultural authority (Bourdieu and 
Darbel 1991, 39). This notion of artistic competence is the epistemologi- 
cal form of the museum taxonomies that Porter argues reflects masculine 
values, and that Hermione sees enacted in the museum docent’s routine in 
Asphodel. Representing a similar position of cultural authority, the patron 
of Tribute commands the speaker to demonstrate her artistic competence 
by situating the gem within received aesthetic categories, but his voice 
(and the cultural power it inscribes) is countered with that of the female 
speaker who is skeptical about the hierarchies such practices imply. Her 
reconsideration of authoritative ways of seeing encourages a different 
mode of experiencing objects—relational, affective, and registered in 
the sensorium. Although his questions and commands point the speaker 
toward a determinate linguistic representation of the mysterious object, 


her description eludes such fixed determinations: 


— 
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it lives, it breathes, 
it gives off—fragrance? 


I do not know what it gives, 
a vibration that we can not name 


for there is no name for it (T 76) 


When the dissatisfied patron commands the speaker to “name it,” her 
refusal is expressed on the grounds of the object’s unintelligibility within 


received nomenclature—‘T said, I can not name it, / there is no name”—a 
refusal to participate in the labeling that is fundamental to the familiar 
curatorial act of producing an epistemological framework for a visitor’s 
experience of a displayed object. 

The speaker’s opposition to such labeling recalls Hermione’s distrust 
of the museum docent’s assertion that the marble fragments surrounding 
the Venus de Milo are “the hand and the arm and the lost apple.” Just 
as Hermione questions the certainty of such determinations, Trilogy’s 
speaker resists embalming the gem within any ostensibly objective and 
stable category. Experiencing it beyond such (linguistically constructed) 
categories, she preserves its pulsating, fragrant being: 


I said, it lived, it gave— 
fragrance—was near enough 


to explain that quality 
for which there is no name (77) 


Conserving the gem's living state is possible only if knowledge of the 
object is to be figured asymptotically rather than authoritatively, only in 
the recognition that descriptive categories and eidetic impressions may 
approach, but never entirely capture, the object’s reality. The speaker's 
experience of the gem thus recalls Hilde Hein’s suggestion that a feminist 
approach to museum experience might dispense with the power/ 
knowledge nexus by providing opportunities for relational exchanges 
between interpreters and objects. For Hein, where many museums 
preclude interactive ways of experiencing objects—structuring the 
viewer/exhibition relationship around a “dualism of subject and object” 
that “maintains the non-equivalence between active and passive (agent/ 
acted upon), knower and known” such that “objects do not ‘speak”” 
and “subjects interpret them, thereby wielding authority over them’”— 
feminist museology, accommodating interactions “without borders,” 
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should remain “capable of challenging still deeply grounded philosophical 
notions” in “sites for discursive exchange” (2010, 61—62). As H.D.s speaker 
refuses to name or identify the gem in the crucible, she turns away from 
masculinist museology toward one that emphasizes the materiality of 
cultural objects and nourishes the museumgoers’ phenomenological 
experience of the museum space. 

Later in Tribute, this dynamic informs how H.D. represents the 
Lady’s appearance before the speaker and a coterie of female artists, 
who receive from her the materials for spiritual and artistic renewal. I 
want to suggest that the Lady here functions as something of a museum 
object, but one that transcends the normative boundaries of the artistic 
field. Although the Lady’s physical appearance is juxtaposed against a 
typology of Renaissance Madonna and Child tableaux, this suggests a 
revised function for these representations. That the speaker cannot locate 
the Lady’s identity within this typology suggests that her appearance 
exceeds the available artistic tropes for representing the feminine. As an 
aestheticized object surrounded by a group of devotees, the Lady might 
suggest a renowned artwork in a museum gallery, with crowds gathered 
around, but important masculinist premises of museum collections are 
here subverted both by the difference of her appearance from traditional 
representations of the feminine and by the particularly feminist values she 
brings to the scene. 

Immediately upon her entrance “at the turn of the stair,” the Lady 
is understood to be divine because of her resemblance to familiar repre- 
sentations of the Virgin Mary in an artistic tradition that in many ways 
depends upon the depiction and aestheticization of the feminine (T 89). 


“We have seen her / the world over,” represented as 


Our Lady of the Goldfinch, 
Our Lady of the Candelabra, 


Our Lady of the Pomegranate 
Our Lady of the Chair (93) 


That she has been “seen ... the world over” in these various tableaux 


suggests how she has been defined in terms of a visual tropology. 
Moreover, the gathering of “Our Lady” references encodes an art 
historical context, denoting several of the common ways in which the 
Virgin has been depicted in visual culture.'' There is evidence that 
Virgin Mary iconography had particularly personal significance for H.D. 
After she and Aldington visited Florence in 1912, he composed for her 
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an ekphrastic poem on Fra Angelico’s luminous Annunciation fresco in 
the San Marco monastery, which H.D. saved in the personal diary she 
kept at the time (Guest 1984, 53). Bryher and experimental artist Sheri 
Martinelli gave H.D. icons of the Virgin as gifts—a homemade Madonna 
and Child bookmark and a Miraculous Medal respectively—which 
remain along with her personal papers in the Beinecke. And H.D. 
attached a small color reproduction of Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair (in 
Trilogy, explictly associated with the Lady) at the top of a letter to Viola 
Baxter Jordan on December 9, 1944, during the period when she was 
composing Tribute. This was contextually appropriate in a letter composed 
near the Christmas holiday, but juxtaposing the image against the letter’s 
contents—quotidian matters such as Bryher’s preparations for the holiday, 
a glass swan collectible breaking in their flat, and Oxford University 


Press’s agreement to publish Tiibute that coming spring—imbues the icon 
with definitively personal, familiar sentiment. Thus contextualized, the 
reproduction represents the Virgin as a sort of intimate hearth goddess 
presiding over domestic matters, a private meaning that recalls the Lady’s 
miraculous manifestation in the speaker's private space in Tiibute. Cutting 
across aesthetic hierarchies, H.D. emplaces visual culture (and female 
spirituality) within the realm of the personal. 

That the Lady invokes artistic traditions and familiar museum pieces 
but also signifies her distance from the conventional borders of the artistic 
field and its favored tropology is foregrounded in H.D.s description of 
her initial vision in Corfu, in notes she took during her séances with the 
psychic medium Arthur Bhaduri in 1943—44.'° Initially, H.D. describes 
“seeing her slightly foreshortened, as if I were standing below a statue- 
base,” but such artistic language remains insufficient: 


I looked at my Lady and she was a white statue, but she was 
not a statue, she was not white stone. I thought of snow, of 
rock, I thought, she is like a snow-queen. . . . She was alive, she 
was not-alive, she certainly was alive, she did not move but she 
could move.There she stood. She might have been dredged 
from the Aegean or she might have stood in a niche in Chartres 
Cathedral, but she was not Greek; she was not archaic and she 
was not medieval. She was something quite apart, quite different 
and if | could compare my feeling of joy with any recognized 
joy, I should have said that she was familiar to me, I had long, 
long wanted to contact her. (2009, 55) 
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The Lady is and is not a work of art. Described as “foreshortened,” as 
“a white statue,” she is also “not a statue”; she is “alive” and “not-alive,” 
“familiar” but resembling a lost artifact “dredged up from the Aegean.” 
Determining the Lady’s identity must thus involve extant types familiar 
from museums, those received aesthetic tropes for representing the 
female divine in Greek and Christian religious cultures, but must also 
involve transcending those tropes. In Tribute, the Lady’s manifestation thus 
registers the insufficiency of received visual aesthetics, here the religious 
iconography commonly displayed in institutional spaces. At the same 
time, seeing the Lady in the drawing room leads the speaker to ruminate 
on the sites where images of deities like her are commonly seen, a litany 
that includes museums: 


you find 


her everywhere (or did find), 


in cathedral, museum, cloister, 
at the turn of the palace stair. (T 93) 


Because where these images are seen is crucial to how they are to be 
interpreted, the experience of the Lady in such institutional spaces 
understandably elicits meanings vastly different than those she signifies 
in the speaker’s private space. In that space, the Lady’s appearance 
manifests feminist values, meanings, and aesthetic possibilities that cut 
against the parochialism of the traditional artistic representations and 
institutional sites. Though the Lady conjures thoughts of the “Our Lady” 
visual tableaux, to the speaker “none of these, none of these / suggest her 
as I saw her,” and most significant among the differences between the 
Lady-as-painted and the Lady-as-manifested is that “the Child was not 
with her” (96-97).The elision of the Child implies a rupture of traditional 
Christian iconography, disrupting the scriptural economy by which the 
Virgin functions primarily to solidify male bonds through the unity of 
Father and Son. Instead, in this tropology the Christ child’s conventional 
space is occupied by a blank book in the Lady’s arms, a gift intended for 
the female artists in the room, so they may begin composing new cultural 
scripts. In this way, replacing the Christ child with a blank scroll signifies 
that the collapse of the old, masculinist order and its “tome of the ancient 
Wisdom” opens space for the inscription of a revised cultural worldview 
Calibrated to account for female agency in “the unwritten volume of the 
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new” (103). And as the Lady enables the female artists to produce new 
meanings, she suggests a mode of aesthetic experience very different from 
the one the poem associates with a conventional museology that can only 
embalm “rare objects” wrested from the lived world. 

In her rewriting the patriarchal assumptions of conventional religious 
iconography, H.D. also suggests a way beyond the gendered hierarchies that 
define museum culture. Recalling artistic representations seen in museums 
but also exceeding these received types and the institutions that contain 
them, the Lady’s appearance in the drawing room amounts to a new kind 
of museum exhibition, defined by the aesthetic and gendered values artic- 
ulated throughout Trilogy. Spatially, this group of women gathered around 
the Lady resembles the familiar gathering of publics around renowned 
objects in museums, such as the crowd that surrounds the Venus de Milo in 
Asphodel. Moreover, in encouraging future creative work from the female 
artists gathered around her, the Lady serves an artistic-pedagogical function 
comparable to that of museums like the Victoria and Albert, founded partly 
to enhance the strength of the applied arts in Britain and refine the skills 
of British artisans. As a source of inspiration for specifically feminist artistic 
futurity, the Lady prompts creativity beyond the strictures of traditional 
centers of cultural authority and its attendant aesthetic forms. In light of 
the masculine ideologies inherent in conventional museological images 
and discourses throughout Trilogy, and the aestheticization of the Lady 
as a museum-piece-but-not-one, we can understand her appearance in 
Trilogy as a revisionary museological moment. The speaker's experience 
recapitulates what, for H.D., museums can mean if freed from normative, 
hierarchical values and ways of seeing. 

Spiritual rather than rational, subjectively experienced rather than 
objectively exhibited, and interactive rather than enshrined beneath 
glass, the Lady gathers before her a female public and offers this 
“straggling company of the brush and quill” what they need to write 
their way out of masculine modernity and its attendant cultural institu- 
tions and rituals (100). Reading the Lady’s appearance as constituting 
an alternative museum exhibition, intended for the instruction and 
encouragement of these female artists, thus helps reveal a continuity in 
H.D's treatment of aesthetic experience and cultural institutions between 
the autobiographical fiction of the 1920s and the epic poetry of the 
1940s. In Asphodel, Hermione’s rejecting of dominant forms of museum 
experience in favor of a personal, affective, and spiritual relationship to 
objects and artifacts anticipates the Lady’s representation in Trilogy, where 
her mysterious manifestation surpasses the patron’s demand for objectivity 
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and rationality. Together, these moments mark H.D./s reimagining the 
ideological possibilities of museum experiences, her finding in them 
ways to account for the previously unaccountable by cultivating buried 
cultural—and particularly feminist—meanings. 


§ 


Frank Capogna is a doctoral candidate in English at Northeastern University, 
where he is writing a dissertation on modernist poetry, ekphrasis, and museums. 


Notes 


1. I refer to the “artistic field” throughout this essay as a symbolic space 
comprised of aesthetic productions (artworks), agents of aesthetic production 
(artists), institutional spaces (including museums, galleries, and academies), 
and artistic theories. This definition comes from Bourdieu’s “The Historical 
Genesis of a Pure Aesthetic” (1987). 


2.The muscological resonance of H.D./s hybrid mythmaking is further 
underscored when we consider the interconnectedness of Greek and Egyptian 
mythologies in late works like Trilogy, Helen in Egypt (1961), and “Winter 
Love” (1972) in relation to conventional museum taxonomies. In many 
museum galleries, ancient Greek and Egyptian artifacts are set in a continuous 
narrative (as in the British Museum) or in parallel (as in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art), which encourages patrons to approach these collections as 
homogenous signifiers of an “ancient world” that unilaterally shapes the arts 
of later periods. Carol Duncan claims that this organization situates classical 
Greek and Egyptian artifacts on a trajectory toward more advanced and 
enlightened forms that peaks at the Italian Renaissance, typically placed along 
the museum’s central architectural axis (1995, 32, 48). 


3. On this trend in H.D. scholarship, see also Kusch 2010; Bryant and Eaverly 
2007; and chapter 5 in Walsh 2015. Each of these connects H.D work to 

early ewentieth-century discourses on space, place, and identity: respectively, 
American poetic traditions and the cosmopolitan avant-garde (see Kusch 2010, 
49); modernist Egyptology; and turn-of-the-century geographical theory. 


4. Kusch, for instance, reads H.1D’s American novels alongside Sea Garden 

to demonstrate H.D;s poetic rejection of American literary traditions. She 
Cites Susan Stanford Friedman's use in Psyche Reborn (1981) of H.D.s novel 
HERmione to interpret sexual images encoded in Sea Garden as precedent for 
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this cross-genre reading in H.D’s oeuvre (2010, 57). Following their example, 
I suggest continuity across years and genres in H.D.s aesthetic theories, from 
her novels written in the 1920s to the epic poetry written during the Second 
World War. 


5. Hermione’s zeroing in on the tour group’s uncritical observation of a 
dismembered female god can be read as an early iteration of the reconstitution 
of “the Lady” from denigrated cultural fragments in Tribute to the Angels, 
discussed later in this article. 


6. See chapter 4, “Cultural Works and Cultivated Disposition,’ in Bourdieu and 
Darbel 1991. 


7. Duncan speaks to this point when she claims that by privileging the work 
of white male artists, museum collections construct an image of the universe 
around this ideal subject’s experience—his preconceptions, values, fears, and 
desires. The cultural ritual of visiting museums is thus an exercise in inhabiting 
a masculine worldview, as those “who are best prepared to perform [the 
museum's] ritual—those who are most able to respond to its various cues ... 
[are] those whose identities (social, sexual, racial, etc.) the museum ritual most 
fully confirms” (1995, 8). 


8. Trilogy will be cited as T. 


9. Although the patronage system of arts subsidy is traditionally thought to 
have crested during the Renaissance and the eighteenth century, Lawrence 
Rainey argues it reemerged with the popularization of modernist literature in 
the early twentieth-century print public sphere, where “what had once been 
an aristocracy of patron-salonniers” during the Renaissance “would now be 
replaced by an elite of patron-investors” who shaped modernism’s branding as 
a commodity in the literary marketplace (1998, 39). 


10. In the autobiographical notes H.D. collected as “Compassionate Friendship,’ 
she lists her “initiators” as Ezra Pound, Richard Aldington, John Cournos, D. H. 
Lawrence, Cecil Gray, Kenneth Macpherson, and Walter Schmideberg (2012, 
102). 


11. It is likely no coincidence that each of these “Our Lady” references 
corresponds to a familiar painting from the Italian High Renaissance that H.D. 
would have had the opportunity to encounter during her extended stays in 
Florence in 1912 with Aldington and 1922 with Bryher: Botticelli’s Madonna 


of the Pomegranate (1487) and Raphael’s Madonna of the Goldfinch (1505-6), 
were on display in the Uffizi and Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair (1513-14) 


was in the Palazzo Pitti. 
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12. H.D. collected these notes under the title Majic Ring but never published 
them during her life. This manuscript finally saw press in a 2009 edition, 
edited and annotated by Demetres P. Tryphonopoulos and published by the 
University Press of Florida. 
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66 I 

am looking for a device to present two epochs of a life 
simultaneously,” writes Aldous Huxley in 1934 of his novel-in-progress 
Eyeless in Gaza (1936),“for when one considers life one is equally struck 
by both facts—that one has remained the same and become totally 
different” (2007, 292).This perspective recalls Huxley’s 1926 letter about 
his goal in Point Counter Point (1928),“to show a piece of life from many 
different points of view ...,in many different ways simultaneously” (2007, 
185), but whereas the earlier novel confronts the panorama of modern 
“life” (society), Eyeless in Gaza, as a bildungsroman, strives to unify the 
diversity of “a life.’ Seeing the self’ diversity as partly an artifact of linear 
time, Huxley structures his bildungsroman by replacing Point Counter 
Points multi-perspectivism with its temporal equivalent—anachrony. 
Typically modernist for refusing “the explanatory power of linear narra- 
tive” (Abbott 2010, 6), his anachrony is also unusual for being mimetic, 
though not, as in Proust, mimetic of memory’s fluidity; instead it mimics 
a model of development Huxley adapted from contemporary biological 
research, much of it by his brother Julian, on frogs and salamanders. 

For both Huxleys, personal multiplicity was what Aldous called a kind 
of “amphibiousness,” a consequence of being “indigenous to half a dozen 
incompatible worlds” (1956, 9-10). Both also saw in the amphibian’s 
metamorphosis from aquatic larva to land- and water-dwelling adult what 
R. S. Deese describes as “a living symbol of our potential to transform 
Ourselves, both as individuals and as a species” (2014, 183). As Aldous 
Writes in “Education of an Amphibian,” however, whereas “the tadpole 
Knows precisely when to get rid of its tail and gills, and become a frog.” 
We usually fail to harmonize our “double lives” (1956, 9). The potential 
for change is too often wasted on humans, who age without maturing, 
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and Aldous’s fiction teems with “asymmetrical tadpoles,’ grown-up 
infants “full of batrachian grapplings in the dark” (1928, 72, 149). For the 
Huxleys, the most fitting amphibian mascot was therefore not the frog 
but the axolotl. This Peter Pan of salamanders “fails to metamorphose, and 
attains full size and sexual maturity while keeping its larval characters,” 
including gills for a fully aquatic lifestyle (J. Huxley 1920). In Africa View, 
Julian wonders at the “arrest of personality” that causes “half our young 
men [to] arrive at manhood, as Mexican axolotls do at their maturity, 
while still in the tadpole stage” ({1931] 1968, 20). And axolotls play a 
similar role in Aldous’s satires: Antic Hay’s ridicule of the Bright Young 
People ends in a lab stocked with “black axolotls” (1923, 326), while 
Point Counter Points infantile Lord Edward studies “the sexual activities 
of axolotls” (1928, 161). 

More enigmatic is the axolotl’s appearance in Eyeless in Gaza, where 
it symbolizes not immaturity but the unrealized potential to achieve 
complete maturity. In the novel’s final pages, protagonist Anthony Beavis 
muses, “Sheep’s thyroid transforms the axolotl from a gilled larva into an 
air-breathing salamander” (1936, 612),' a clear allusion to Julian’s 1920 
experiment showing that axolotls fed sheep’s thyroid become normal, 
terrestrial adult salamanders. Although axolotls have lost the ability 
to produce their own thyroid, the hormone involved in amphibian 
metamorphosis, they remain receptive to its effects: all it takes is a thyroid 
supplement “to ‘pull the trigger’ of metamorphosis” (de Beer 1951b, 167). 
This discovery illuminates Anthony’s cryptic musings; defining induced 
metamorphosis as Eyeless in Gaza’s privileged mode of development, the 
passage is a crucial instance of the amphibian trope the novel otherwise 
deploys formally, through anachrony. If thyroid supplements induce meta- 
morphosis (developmental completion) in a stunted salamander, Huxley’s 
experimental shuffling of chronology serves to induce the “transformation 
of [Anthony’s] raw material into the finished product” (EG 361). 

Eyeless in Gaza is one of the most visible instances of the modernist 
“aspiration toward Bildung in new and startling formats” (Castle 2006, 29). 
Although modernist deformations of the Bildung plot have often been 
read as symptoms of modernity’s dislocations—most notably in Jed Esty’s 
study of novels of “stunted/endless youth” set in colonial peripheries 
(2012, 104)—critics are increasingly interpreting such disruptions as 
strategies for making “room for alternative formulations of development” 
(Bolaki 2011, 19). Modernist deformations can thus serve less to reject the 
bildungsroman tradition than to renegotiate its ideals. In Gregory Castle's 
influential formulation, modernist bildungsromane subvert the genre's 
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conventions in order to recover Bildung as the “aesthetico-spiritual” ideal 
devised by the Weimar classicists (2006, 63). When traditional Bildung is 
recognized as an impossible ideal, Castle argues, foregrounding the failure 
to achieve it “opens up avenues of experience that would otherwise 
have been missed. This is the principal task of the modernist novel that 
seeks to free the idea of Bildung from a temporality of self-abnegative 
closure” (2015, 487). Tobias Boes thus advocates replacing the view of 
Bildung as the “fulfillment in a normative ideal” with a more flexible view 
of “Bildung as a performative response to a crisis in historical understand- 

ing” (2012, 7).To put it otherwise, a bildungsroman is a kind of literary 

thought experiment for testing theories of development, a genre therefore 

adaptable to any number of developmental visions. 

In the case of Eyeless in Gaza, the experiment involves a typically 
modernist subversion of “both the ideology of linear progress and the 
allegorical bonding of a nation to a life” (Murphy 2013, 78). Exploiting 
the correlation between the Bildung plot and models of biological 
development, Huxley manages to sever the former’s problematic reliance 
on linearity by remodeling its narrative based on new, nonlinear theories 
of embryological and evolutionary change. As it rejects the “ideology 
of linear progress,’ that is, his novel’s anachrony also serves the more 
constructive role of performing a version of the temporally dysregulated 
development by which the axolotl remains juvenile in form even as an 
adult, making the animal available for induced metamorphosis. These 
aspects of axolotl biology provide a model for Anthony’s own Bildung plot, 
but they also find significant structural analogs in William James's psychol- 
ogy and philosophy of religious experience, as well as in contemporary 
hypotheses about the possibility of rapid and radical evolutionary change. 
Incorporating theories from biology, psychology, and spiritualism into its 
form, Eyeless in Gaza thus participates in a cultural project Huxley shared 
with several contemporary writers, activists, and scientists, including his 
brother, who argued that rather than disproving “mystical experience,” 
science offers a basis for understanding it by “laying a foundation for the 
proper spiritual training and development of human mind” (J. Huxley 
1923, 301-2). 

Yoking the modernist interest in sudden, metamorphic change 
(Stephen Dedalus’s epiphanies, Orlando’s sex change, Gregor Samsa’s 
transformation) with contemporary paradigm shifts in biology, Huxley 
imagines a form of Bildung capable of meeting or preventing the ever- 
greater threats of “fascism,” “communism,” and “nationalism” (EG 523). 
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Where David Daiches feels in Eyeless in Gaza’s anachrony a naive imita- 
tion of modernist forms (1939, 209), my biological reading thus interprets 
it instead as an unfamiliar manifestation of the familiar modernist aim 
to find or create coherence in the chaotic modern world by combining 
heterogeneous and disparate aspects of reality. More schematic than James 
Joyce,T. S. Eliot, or Virginia Woolf in the pursuit of the world’s complex 
fullness, Huxley is nevertheless engaged in a kindred project, responding 
to modernity’s impulse toward specialization by dissolving boundaries and 
leveling hierarchies between the various realms of human experience. 


§ 


Chronology is native to the bildungsroman, and Eyeless in Gaza is so 
clearly a bildungsroman that early reviewers could see its device only 
as a gimmick (Watt 1975, 245-82). To Daiches, for example, it was 
“wholly unnecessary, having no functional purpose” beyond obscuring 
“the straightforward history of the development of the hero” (1939, 
209-10). Even in otherwise innovative modernist texts (Sons and Lovers, 
Jacob’s Room, Bryher’s Development) the bildungsroman “is imprinted 
with development, evolution, progress, and advancement, and the notion 
of linear temporality thus permeates the genre” (Kavaloski 2014, 162). 
Marcel Proust’s A la Recherche du temps perdu, a clear influence on Eyeless, 
has a nonchronological Bildung plot, but where its anachronies are 
naturalized as the actions of memory, Huxley’s jarring shifts, labeled with 
a date stamp, resist naturalization. These shifts appear to be random, and 
the consciousness responsible for marking the dates remains mysterious, 
suggesting the work of a Joycean Arranger, an agency that transcends that 
of both hero and narrator. 

Huxley’s use of anachrony might well appear random, especially 
in comparison with the temporal structure of Great Expectations, 
a novel covering similar story duration distributed over a similar 
number of chapters (see figure 1, which plots order of chapters 
against order of events). In Dickens’s novel events are presented 
chronologically, in the order of their occurrence, producing the 
perfect correlation shown as a line of black circles in Figure 1. 
The same relation in Eyeless in Gaza, mapped as white diamonds, 
seems chaotic: from any given chapter in the novel it would seem 
impossible to guess the time period of the events of the next chapter. 
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Another look, however, reveals a distinct pattern (figure 2), four separate 
developmental lines, each corresponding to a discrete period of Anthony’ 
life: childhood, 1902—1904; youth, 1912-1914; adulthood, 1926-1928; and 
middle age, 1931—1935. Following the narrative along the graph’s x-axis, 
we find four parallel and chronological developmental plots, though each 
plot is repeatedly interrupted by the insertion of episodes from the other 
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three plots. The result is perhaps as close as a linear narrative can come 

to showing “two epochs of a life simultaneously so as to show their 

relations with one another” (A. Huxley [1932] 2007, 292). Masking 
rather than denying the role of temporal sequence in development, 
anachrony here foregrounds counterpoint as an alternative ordering 
principle. Bridges connect various aspects of Anthony, whose various 
Selves at different ages coexist. Instead of temporal and causal determinism, 
this arrangement suggests growth through leitmotifs, thematic affinities 
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selves at different ages coexist. Instead of temporal and causal determinism, 

this arrangement suggests growth through leitmotifs, thematic affinities 

and contrasts, ironic juxtapositions, and verbal echoes. At the end of 

chapter 30 (July 7, 1914), for instance, Anthony’s father jokingly refers 

to his pencil as “my teeny weeny weeny,’ embarrassing young Anthony 

because “it was the first time . . . his father had ever, in his presence, 

made any allusion to the physiology of sex,” and chapter 31 (Sept. 6, 

1933) opens with sex’s counterpoint: “Death” (EG 408, 409). Nineteen 

years separate these contiguous moments, whose relation is non-causal 

in the story but productive in the discourse of a kind of textual causation 

that links Anthony’s middle-age morbidity to his youthful specializa- 

tion in sexual indulgence. The arrangement is hardly “random” (25). 
In dismissing it as a gimmick, early reviewers (perhaps understandably) 

failed to see how Eyeless in Gaza’s anachrony enables events from late in 
Anthony’ story to find gainful employment, as it were, early in the discourse 
of his life. These critics seem to echo an early version of Anthony, who 
tells himself he is “simply a succession of states” in an effort to absolve 

l himself of ethical responsibility: “Good and evil can be predicated only 
h of states, not of individuals, who in fact don’t exist, except as the places 
where the states occur” (EG 144-45). After his moral cowardice pre- 
cipitates his friend Brian’s suicide in 1914, Anthony conveniently defines 
individuals as “formless collections” (147) of states, each isolated from 
the others, a definition that gets “rid of responsibility and the need for 
consistency” (365) and allows him, paradoxically, to remain “unchangeably 
himself” (24). “What right had the man of 1914 to commit the man of 
1926?” he asks, trying to exorcise his guilt for Brian’s death (151). The 
text, as well as Anthony himself later, plainly refutes such rationalizations. 
In his earlier, self-serving view, a betrayal that leads to Brian’s suicide is 
no worse than a betrayal that follows the suicide (as it is presented in the 
text). This view might seem to explain the novel’s anachrony, especially 
in Anthony’s envisioning memory as “a lunatic [who] shuffled a pack of 
snapshots and dealt them out at random. . . . There was no chronology. 
The idiot remembered no distinction between before and after. . . . At 
the time of the event certain participles happened to be in a favourable 
position. Click! The event found itself caught, indelibly recorded. For no 
reason whatever” (23-24). Tempting as they are to read as a key to the 
novel’s form, these reflections are misleading. Indeed, the narration is so 
tightly focalized through a character we know to be wrong that it could 
be called unreliable, the unreliability located in the timing (in the story): 
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these reflections are those of a character who later will invalidate the 
nihilism of his younger self. And even he suspects a hidden logic beneath 
the randomness, first claiming that memories arise “for no reason” but 
then wondering if perhaps “the reason were not before the event, but after 
it,in what had been the future” (24)—the Bergsonian notion that events 
retrospectively create their own possibility. 

In Point Counter Point the novelist Philip Quarles imagines a novel 
about an asymmetrically developed character who, like himself and like 
Anthony, “has always taken pains to encourage his own intellectualist ten- 
dencies at the expense of all the others. He avoids personal relationships 
as much as he can, he observes without participating” (A. Huxley 1928, 
405).When Quarles describes his character's relation to time and habit, he 
sounds even more like Anthony:“He has always been careful not to distin- 
guish one day . . .; not to review the past and anticipate the future. . . , 
not to revisit scenes from his childhood. . . . He seems to himself to be 
achieving freedom. . . . But in reality, as he gradually discovers, he has 
only narrowed and desiccated his life,’ so he “desires . . . to change. But 
it’s difficult to break life-long habits” (405-6). Fittingly, then, Anthony's 
conversion is framed as breaking out of the habit of being “unchangeably 
himself” (EG 24). It is significant in this regard that Anthony’ self- 
isolating “habit of avoiding personal relations” manifests itself in the act 
of counting (15). As James defines it in The Principles of Psychology (1890), 
habit is a similarly mindless succession: “A series of movements repeated 
in a certain order,” writes James, “tend to unroll themselves with peculiar 
ease in that order for ever afterward. Number one awakens number two, 
and that awakens number three, and so on” ({1890] 2007, 504). When 
Anthony caresses his lover Helen, he maintains a self-protective aloofness 
by counting “one, two, three, four—each movement of his hand. . . . The 
gesture was magical, would transport him, if repeated sufficiently often, 
beyond the past and the future, beyond right and wrong, into the discrete, 
the self-sufficient, the atomic present. . . . Thirty-two, thirty-three, thirty- 
four, thirty-five” (EG 25). The sequence recapitulates Anthony's whole 
life at this moment, “the thirty-five years of his conscious life” (23), before 
being interrupted by the beginning of a new chapter, set twenty-five years 
earlier, when Anthony counts billboards—*thirty-one . . . thirty-two” 
(26)—in order to distract himself from the pain of his mother’s death. 
This new sequence is obviously related to the sequence in the previous 
chapter, but the relation is neither one of anticipation (it is shown after) 
Nor one of continuation (the count jumps back from 35 to 31). If the 
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classical bildungsroman’s linear correlation of story order and discourse 
order is dangerously aligned to the “peculiar ease” of habitual repetition, 
in Huxley’s re-vision of Bildung contrapuntal temporality breaks the linear 
sequence. 

“To create a personality,’ Huxley writes in a 1927 essay, “one must 
devise an ideal framework in which the naturally discontinuous materials 
can be harmoniously fitted. Temporal gaps separate the elements of a 
personality from one another; the framework should span these gulfs of 
time” (1927, 235). To “compose” his hero’s personality, then, Huxley’s 
challenge is to find a way by which “time-divided elements” and “‘dis- 
continuous states may reveal themselves as a part of a whole, developing 
in time. The most perfect personality is that in which the natural discords 
are harmonized by some principle of unity, in which the discontinuous 
psychological elements are fitted into a framework of purposive ideals 
strong enough to bridge the gaps between them” (235, 243-44). That 
such a “principle of unity” runs counter to “the principle of continuity” 
(250) suggests that although the whole “develop|s] in time” it cannot be 
adequately represented as a function of time.” Against continuity, Huxley 
thus foresees the role he would later assign to anachrony: to “co-ordinate” 
a “personality” one “must devise a technique for association-making” 
(249-50). In Eyeless, he achieves this by anachronistically shuffling dis- 
course order, leveling the walls between distinct phases of Anthony’s life. 
While his conversion occurs late in both story and discourse (February 
7, 1934: chapter 52), for instance, he first appears as a convert early in the 
discourse (April 4 and 5, 1934: chapter 2). This mature Anthony contrasts 
with both the cynic of 1933 (chapters 1 and 3) and the sensitive boy of 
1902 (chapter 4). Yet together the contrasting stages “reveal themselves as 
part of a whole.” 

As the narrative skips from one period of his life another, Anthony is 
never limited for very long to one age or one set of qualities, foreground- 
ing his desire “to develop all [his] potentialities’ (EG 121). This desire, 
which reflects Huxley’s ideal of “general, all-round progress,’ accords 
perfectly with Weimar conceptions of Bildung (A. Huxley 1937, 263). 
“The true end of man,’ Wilhelm von Humboldt asserts in The Limits of 
State Action, “is the highest and most harmonious development [Bildung] 
of his powers to a complete and consistent whole,’ an end incompatible 
with narrow specialization ({1850] 1969, 16). Specialization, however, is 
the fate reserved for “us moderns,” as Friedrich Schiller writes in The 
Aesthetic Education of Man: a mere “fragment, modern “man . . . never 
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develops the harmony of his being, and instead of putting the stamp 
of humanity upon his own nature, he becomes nothing more than the 
imprint of his occupation or of his specialized knowledge” ({1794] 1967, 
33). In 1931 Huxley would find these conditions unchanged, observing 
that “if society continues to develop on its present lines, specialization 
is bound to increase,” and individuals will be reduced to “cogs in an 
industrial machine,” bereft of “a full, harmonious life” (1931, 146-47). A 
mainstay of his oeuvre from “The Farcical History of Richard Greenow” 
(1920) to Island (1962), “specialization” or “being lop-sided” (1928, 
357) afflicts most of Huxley’s characters, very few of whom can hope 
to find the “harmony and completeness” he equates with “civilization” 
(123). They lack “a principle of integration . . . that will co-ordinate the 
scattered fragments, the island universes of specialized or merely profes- 
sional knowledge, . . . that will help, perhaps, to transform them from 
mere spectators of the human scene into intelligent participants” (1937, 
198-99). It is in this “integration” that Eyeless in Gaza locates for a person 
“progress, not only as a citizen, a machine-minder and machine-user, but 
also as a human being” (EG 329). 

For Huxley, such progress is always linked to “the life of the body,” 
and in his pronouncements on education and self-realization he eagerly 
looks to biology to support his arguments against specialization (1928, 
123). In Ends and Means (1937), a nonfiction counterpart to Eyeless in 
Gaza, he argues that among all species “man alone has kept himself free 
from specialization” and has therefore “been able to go on progressing 
in the direction of greater awareness, greater intelligence” (1937, 264). 
This is the same trajectory he values for individual humans in the social 
sphere: “The qualities which have led to biological progress are the 
qualities which make it possible for individual beings to escape from their 
separateness—intelligence and the tendency to co-operate” (301). The 
parallel is hardly surprising: in the simplest sense, biology underlies the 
Bildung plot simply because social, artistic, or spiritual formation unfolds 
in what Bakhtin calls “biological time’ 
youth to maturity to old age” ([1986] 2010, 11). But if it underlies the 
bildungsroman, modern biology also shares intellectual roots with the 
concept of Bildung, which was conceived as the expression of a universal 
vital force driving psychic, cultural, and national as well as physiological 
and anatomical development (Boes 2012, 50). In Friedrich Schelling’s 
influential view, biological processes “were isomorphic with those acts 
delineated subjectively in the self” (Richards 2002, 116). Studying 


the hero’s age, his progress from 
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“the nexus of biology and society that Bildungsromane have always been 
concerned with,’ Anne-Julia Zwierlein argues that the genre “shares with 
Victorian scientific texts a deep interest in the mechanisms which make 
maturing individuals develop their own capacities while at the same time 
integrating into society” (2012, 336). The intellectual roots that Bildung 
shares with developmental biology are clear in the linear and organic 
progress memorably described by G. W. F Hegel: 


The bud disappears in the bursting-forth of the blossom, and 
one might say that the former is refuted by the latter; similarly, 
when the fruit appears, the blossom is shown up in its turn as 

a false manifestation of the plant, and the fruit now emerges as 
the truth of it instead. These forms are not just distinguished 
from one another; they also supplant one another as mutually 
incompatible. Yet at the same time their fluid nature makes them 
moments of an organic unity. ([1807] 1979, 2 


This conception of Bildung as successive sublations of body into mind into 
spirit would echo throughout the century—in Jane Eyre’s growth through 
trial and experience, in Sigmund Freud’s concept of working through, or 
in Alfred Tennyson’s resolve, in In Memoriam, to “move upward, working 
out the beast, / and let the ape and tiger die” ([1851] 1958, 249). Such 
progress was widely seen as the result of a natural law dictating the 
temporal changes undergone by embryos, species, personalities, languages, 
and civilizations alike. 

In biology this law was codified as recapitulation theory, the hugely 
influential notion that individual development (ontogeny) replays species 
evolution (phylogeny). For Goethe and his peers, argues John Kadvany, 
recapitulation “was paralleled by new forms of universal history and the 
emergence of the Bildungsroman as the law’s literary analogue” (1989, 34; 
see also Abbott 2010, 4). While the bildungsroman charts “man growing 
in national-historical time” (Bakhtin [1986] 2010, 25), recapitulation 
embeds ontogeny within the framework of progressive phylogeny: 
both view individuals as microcosms of the general. An “inescapable 
consequence” of Naturphilosophie, recapitulation takes the same “form 
of a single, ascending chain” as Bildung (Gould 1977, 35-36). According 
to recapitulation theory, individual development replays the order of the 
stages of its species’ evolutionary history; in the bildungsroman, likewise, 
the narrating traditionally repeats the order of the events being narrated. 
The scientific model and the novelistic form share a narrative structure, 
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notably the constitutive relationship with chronology. More than a merely 
parsimonious temporal structure for developmental narratives, chronology 
is in both literary and scientific narratives functional: time is the medium 
in which the individual, as a specific instance of an archetypal pattern, 
gradually and successively realizes itself. Indeed, the logic of organic 
development is that “changes occur in order, in sequence, or in succession, 
following each other in time in a causal and logical relationship. Time is 
unidirectional” (Meacham 1997, 43). 

By the 1920s, however, while modernists were experimenting with 
new forms of Bildung, most biologists had become dissatisfied with reca- 
pitulation, whose enchanting simplicity, universality, and linearity failed 
to fit the new facts of experimental embryology and Mendelian genetics. 
Increasingly, recapitulation was linked not to progressive evolution but to 
“specialization and degeneration” (de Beer 1951a, 55)—the antithesis of 
the Bildung ideal. Deviations from coordinated linear growth, once inter- 
pretable only as freaks, were found to be the norm. Where recapitulation 
presents the developing organism as a whole, new embryological research 
revealed a mosaic of organs and tissues developing at various times and 
rates, as I will explain in the next section. The discovery challenged reca- 
pitulation’s simplicity and provided an explanation for sudden and radical 
novelty in both biological development and evolution. Though Eyeless 
in Gaza’s anachrony may seem to announce a refutation of “biological 
time” as a sufficient developmental principle, biology’s contemporary 
abandonment of recapitulation suggests another possibility. Huxley’s novel 
does not reject biology at all: it replaces one kind of biological time with 
another, one more reflective of contemporary science—and modernist 
aesthetics. To apply such a nonlinear model to a bildungsroman is to 
reimagine Bildung as both product and process. 

Nevertheless, Eyeless in Gaza’s developmental vision depends largely 
on the end, when the merger of discourse order and story order suggests 
some loyalty to the classical telos of mature fulfillment. At the end, 
Anthony experiences “serene lucidity. . . . What was in store for him. 
Whatever it might be, he knew now that all would be well” (EG 620). 
While the text seems to ironize such optimism, still Huxley evidently 
agrees with Anthony’s mature belief that “complete knowledge (with 
the whole mind) of the complete truth’”—a synoptic survey of lite—is 
the “indispensable preliminary condition of any remedial action, any 
Serious attempt at the construction of a genuinely human being” (522). 
If Anthony ever is “complete” it is in the final restoration of chronology, 
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a fact that undermines Krishnamoorthy Aithal’s claim that anachrony 
alone “enacts his final transcendence from the temporal prison of the 
self” (1984, 49). Anachrony is the “preliminary condition” for the 
“remedial action,’ not the remediation itself. And to see how anach- 
rony performs this work, we must look into the biology of the axolotl. 


§ 


Phyllis Bentley recognizes Eyeless in Gaza as a bildungsroman but suggests 
its “jumbling method . . . does not permit the slow development of 
personality” (quoted in Vitoux 1972, 212-13). As Pierre Vitoux argues, 
however, it isn’t “the slow development of personality” that concerns 
Huxley but, rather, “a crisis, psychological and moral, leading to a conver- 
sion; his vision is not evolutionary but climactic or mutative” (1972, 213). 
This is a crucial point, though Vitoux’s opposition between evolution and 
mutation reflects Victorian conceptions of development and evolution 
rather than those familiar to Huxley in the 1930s. By then, Darwinism 
had grown to accommodate some forms of sudden change, and Huxley 
notes in Ends and Means that evolution proceeds both by gradual “natural 
selection” and by abrupt “hybridization, retardation of growth and feetal- 
ization” (1937, 261). Especially relevant to his view of Bildung, the latter 
two processes result in the retention of juvenile features in adulthood—a 
phenomenon known as neoteny (or paedomorphosis), which, despite its 
suggestion of regression, was believed to enable an evolutionary “escap[e] 
from the blind alleys of specialization, into a new period of plasticity and 
adaptive radiation” (J. Huxley, quoted in Montagu 1981, 254). 

Anthony is neotenous. Nicknamed “Benger . . . because [he] looked 
so babyish,” he also resembles “the infant Samuel” (EG 5, 362). For the 
most part, though, the concept of neoteny is latent rather than plainly 
evident in Eyeless in Gaza; as a positive force for humanity it receives 
more explicit treatments in the novel's predecessor Brave New World 
(1932) and successor After Many a Summer (1939). In Brave New World, the 
Director of Hatcheries defends the production of “below par” individuals 
because full development is wasted on menial workers; what is redundant 
in low-caste “Epsilons” is “that fruit of delayed development, the human 
intelligence” ({1932] 2007, 11). The Director acknowledges a problem, 
however: “Though the Epsilon mind was mature at ten, the Epsilon 
body was not fit to work till eighteen. . . . If the physical development 
could be speeded up till it was as quick, say, as a cow’s, what an enormous 
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saving to the community!” Getting more technical, the Director muses 
about “the abnormal endocrine co-ordination which made men grow so 
slowly. . . . Could the effects of this germinal mutation be undone? Could 
the individual Epsilon embryo be made to revert . . . to the normality 
of dogs and cows?” (12). The same abnormality of human development 
process is described in After Many a Summer:“There’s a kind of glandular 
equilibrium. . . . Then a mutation comes along and knocks it sideways. 
You get a new equilibrium that happens to retard the development rate. 
You grow up; but you do it so slowly that you're dead before you’ve 
stopped being like your great-great-grandfather’s foetus” (1939, 102). In 
that novel, however, this deceleration isn’t deplored as an inefficient waste 
but rather praised as the source in humans of positive youthful qualities. A 
human is a fetal ape in the same way that “a dog’s a wolf that hasn't fully 
developed. It’s more like the foetus of a wolf than an adult wolf. . . . Its a 
mild, tractable animal because it has never grown up into savagery.’ Both 
novels thus imply that our most human qualities stem from “abnormal” 
deviations from ancestral “normality.” Dystopia in Brave New World 
results from straightening the nonlinear dynamics of Bildung, reversing the 
“humanizing principle of pedomorphism” (Drennan quoted in Montagu 
1955, 22). 

The developmental retardation that causes neoteny is heterochrony— 
the “alteration and reversal of the sequence of [developmental] stages” in 
a descendant compared with the developmental sequence of its ancestors 
(de Beer 1930, 9). By the 1930s embryologists saw the organism not as a 
whole but rather, as Julian Huxley and Gavin de Beer put it in Elements 
of Experimental Embryology, as a “mosaic” of organs developing indepen- 
dently and at variable rates ({1934] 1963, 225). While “an old prejudice in 
biology” had once favored the “perfect coordination” of the organism's 
parts as evidence of evolutionary superiority, the new view privileged the 
“dissociability” of its parts in the organismal mosaic (Gould 1977, 234). 
Because each part develops more or less individually, a small change in 
growth rate or speed in one part can have rapid and large-scale effects: 
“Since a single genetic change affecting a growth-gradient will automati- 
cally express itself in a changed relation in the size of a large number of 
organs” (J. Huxley 1932, 3),a single mutation affecting the growth rate of 
one organ can have dramatic consequences for adult morphology. Neoteny 
occurs when bodily maturation decelerates relative to sexual maturation, 
resulting in a reproductive adult with a juvenile morphology. An axolotl 
never grows out of what is, in its salamander relatives, the larval stage. 
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Heterochrony helped dethrone recapitulation as biology’s grand 
narrative, undermining the scientific justification of old hierarchies and 
prejudices. And Louis Bolk’s theory “that man, in his bodily development, 
is a primate fetus that has become sexually mature” was an especially 
potent challenge to human vanity (quoted in Gould 1977, 361). Aldous 
knew of Bolk’s theory long before he described a human as “a foetal 
ape” in After Many a Summer (1939, 311). In Jesting Pilate (1926) he 
muses that “we are like angels when we are children. . . . In youth and 
earliest maturity we are human; the angel dies when we are men... . 
As middle-age advances, we become less and less human, increasingly 
simian” (1926, 98). Citing the developmental homology between fetal ape 
and adult human, Huxley also highlights one of its bizarre implications: 
aging without true development is regression, not maturation. This is 
the case with most of Huxley’s “parodies of grown men” (EG 558). Yet 
in Jesting Pilate Huxley also anticipates Anthony’s conversion. Though 


€ 


most people “gr[o]w back in the process of growing up” (1939, 103) 
and “remain ape-like to the end,’ a few may “become for a second time 
something more than human” (1926, 98). Neoteny thus allows maturation 
rather than mere aging and, as “one of the mechanisms of evolutionary 
development” (1939, 102), provides a way to put “evolution . . . into 
reverse,’ as A. C. Hardy puts it, “so that the race retreats backwards away 
from specialization” (1958, 123). 

Anthony’s neoteny is not valuable in itself, but by prolonging imma- 
turity it defers the reversion “into savagery” that comes with mere aging 
(A. Huxley 1939, 102). A protracted youth extends “the plastic years of 
childhood” (1927, 232) or, as James called the period of greatest receptiv- 
ity to conversion, “the moulting-time of adolescence” ([1902] 1985, 199). 
Neoteny thus conserves Anthony’s “actualizable potentialities” until he is 
ready, in middle age, to “modify himself” (EG 513, 522). If behavior is 
largely reflex conditioned by habit, Anthony comes to believe, “if reflexes 
can be conditioned, then, obviously, they can be re-conditioned” (85). In 
accepting the possibility of late-life reconditioning, he comes to agree 
with Julian Huxley and de Beer’s caution against seeing adult form as a 
finished product: “Development is not merely an affair of early stages; it 
continues . . . throughout life. The processes of amphibian metamorphosis 
or of human puberty; the form-changes accompanying growth; senescence 
and natural death itself—these are all aspects of development; and so, of 
course, is regeneration” ([1934] 1963, ix, emphasis added). Because so much 
education occurs after childhood, anachrony permits the child to learn, 
as it were, from the adult version of itself. 
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Anachrony performs this work by mimicking a phenomenon de Beer 
termed “clandestine evolution,’ which depends on neoteny (1930, 30). 
The mechanics of clandestine evolution are complicated, but they bear 
structural affinities to attempts to explain religious experience empirically. 
Examining these attempts (which are, moreover, central to Huxley’s 
project) can thus help introduce their biological counterpart. Exploring 
the modernist recoil from gradualism in life narratives, H. Porter Abbott 
notes that, after Darwin, religious conversion stood as the “last remaining 
outpost of the catastrophist paradigm of change at the ontogenetic level. 
And as the stubborn remnant of supernatural causation it demanded 
urgent scientific attention, which it got in the form of a sustained effort 
to ‘naturalize’ this unnatural event” (2010, 5). Deeply committed to this 
effort, Huxley revered James for striving “to keep religion in connection 
with the rest of science” (James [1902] 1985, 513) by developing psycho- 
logical explanations for the mysterious phenomena of genius and mystical 
insight. In Huxley’s cherished Varieties of Religious Experience, James 
elegantly addresses the unity-diversity paradox, psychologizing religious 
experience without thereby invalidating “the theologian’s contention 
that the religious man is moved by an external power.” This depends on 
conceiving the psyche as divided into distinct but interacting parts: “It 
is one of the peculiarities of invasions from the subconscious region to 
take on objective appearances, and to suggest to the Subject an external 
control. In the religious life the control is felt as ‘higher’; but since on our 
hypothesis it is primarily the higher faculties of our own hidden mind 
which are controlling, the sense of union with the power beyond us is a 
sense of something, not merely apparently, but literally true” (612-13). 

In this naturalistic mysticism is a hint at how anachrony can partici- 
pate in the linear process of Bildung. In the divided psyche, the conscious 
and unconscious interact dynamically; consciousness is continually 
flooded, with unpredictable results, by unconscious thoughts. As James 
first described it in “Great Men and their Environment,’ this dynamic 
is not supernatural but “Darwinian” ({1897] 1960, 247).A genius’s mind 
innovates by shaping materials “originally produced in the shape of 
random images, fancies, accidental out-births of spontaneous variation 
in the functional activity of the excessively instable human brain.” In 
this way, if habit takes the form of stepwise progression (as in Anthony's 
defensive counting), the transformative thought of “genius” is random and 
anachronistic: “Instead of thoughts of concrete things patiently following 
One another in a beaten track of habitual suggestion, we have the most 
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abrupt cross-cuts and transitions from one idea to another, the most 
rarefied abstractions and discriminations, the most unheard-of combina- 
tions of elements, the subtlest association of analogy” (248). In light of 
Huxley’s search for “harmony between conscious self, personal not-self, 
and vegetative soul” (A. Huxley 1956, 18), James’s unification of the 
mystical and the psychological thus finds its necessary bodily complement 
in the new biology. “Many of the performances of genius . . . have their 
origin” in James’s random associations ([1902] 1985, 512), just as radically 
new animal morphologies emerge from the heterochronic rearrangement 
of the mosaic organism. 

While James’s “cross-cuts” mirror the dissociations of heterochrony, 
their results (creative genius, divine inspiration) mirror de Beer's theory of 
clandestine evolution. In neoteny, the individual becomes reproductively 
mature before its body has passed through all the stages of its ancestors’ 
life-history: an axolotl never reaches the terrestrial stages of salamander 
adulthood (barring induced metamorphosis, of course). Thus “a species 
undergoing paedomorphosis will find itself in possession of a number 
of genes whose functions were to control characters which no longer 
appear, since the old adult characters will be lost in neoteny. . . . It is, 
therefore, possible to imagine that these ‘unemployed’ genes are available 
for new variation” (de Beer 1951a, 93). Hypothetically speaking, the genes 
formerly responsible for the adult salamander’s lungs would thus be avail- 
able to perform radically new functions in the axolotl, which, fully aquatic, 
does not need lungs. Several biologists believed that such repurposing of 
formerly adult features could trigger an “unexpected abrupt modification,” 
sending a species’ evolution “in a new direction altogether” (de Beer 1930, 
31). Neoteny contributes to the amazing adaptability of humans, combin- 
ing adult qualities derived from long-term experience with conserved 
juvenile qualities.’ By contrast, argues de Beer, linear recapitulation leads 
to “small groups of animals, which become more and more specialized and 
incapable of evolving further” (91). There is an obvious parallel between 
this critique of recapitulation and the modernist critique of Bildung plots 
that lead inexorably to “finished adults” (Esty 2012, 53). Sounding not 
unlike Yeats or Eliot, de Beer endows neoteny with the promise of renewal, 
in individuals, in species, and even in the universe. As “the cause of the 
retention of plasticity” (viz. “the potentiality of evolving further’), neoteny 
can reverse evolutionary entropy: “We do not know how energy is built 
up again in the physical universe although it must happen somehow, but 
the analogous process in the domain of organic evolution would seem to 
be paedomorphosis” (de Beer 1930, 91, 95). 
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De Beer’s dubious certainty that evolutionary rejuvenation “must” 
have a cosmological homolog signals a faith in correspondences much in 
evidence in Huxley’s view of Bildung as the bridging of separate faculties. 
It is in search of such correspondences that Huxley randomizes the 
chapters of Eyeless. In other words, the novel’s anachrony is the formal 
manifestation of a thematic pressure: the need for Anthony to change 
himself. More than a good metaphor, that is, metamorphosis is for 
Huxley the basis of a new narrative 


of human 
development. Formal devices always mean more than our interpretations 
of them might suggest; nevertheless, Eyeless in Gaza’s anachrony does 
clearly mimic both induced metamorphosis and clandestine evolution. 
Just as heterochrony shuffles the developmental schedules of various 
organs, resulting in new associations among them and, thus, in new 
morphologies, anachrony puts effects before their causes (and so, in the 
discourse, allows effects to cause their causes). If the “proper correla- 
tion” (EG 328) of Anthony’s faculties requires rearranging the habitual 


a NCW narratology even 


linear plot, no wonder his conversion persuades him to rethink the 
“shape” of his own book, The Elements of Sociology: “It would be silly 
not to put my materials into shape. Into a new shape, of course” (15). 


§ 


As the title of Anthony’s book suggests, Huxley’s novel is ultimately 
concerned not only with the individual’s conversion but also with how 
an individual might spur social change. The same goal animates Julian 
Huxley’s concern with the evolutionary repercussions of developmental 
change and James’s belief that great individuals reshape their world 
through acts of genius. Though Jerome Meckier calls Eyeless in Gaza a 
satire of the bildungsroman (1969, 144), its use of biology thus suggests 
an earnest attempt to reimagine the genre’s central concern with social 
integration. In the end, chronology restored, Anthony advances “step 
by step towards the experience of being no longer wholly separate, but 
unified at the depths with other lives, with the rest of being” (EG 618). 
But this social unification differs markedly from the submission demanded 
of the protagonist in the classical bildungsroman, whose youthful hero 
may be eccentric but can mature only by acquiescing to the social order 
(Moretti 2000, 15). Indeed, Anthony inverts this trajectory: rather than 
conform to society, he pledges to forge it into his image. As for Joyce's 
Stephen at the end of Portrait, then, maturity for Anthony means being 
ready to change the world around him. 
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Individuals are “capable not only of achieving personal enlighten- 
ment,” Huxley writes in Ends and Means, “but also of helping whole 
societies to deal with their major problems” (1937, 323). For Anthony 
this means growing up in order to help other “individual men, women, 
and children” become “full-grown human beings” (EG 452-53). To do 
this, Anthony turns to E H. Alexander’s technique for reconditioning 
reflexes and habits, the constraining and mindless sets of actions that 
limit development not only in the individual but also 1n society. As James 
famously proclaims, habit, society’s “most precious conservative agent,” 
prevents “different social strata from mixing” because it “dooms us all 
to fight out the battle of life upon the lines of our nurture or our early 
choices . . . because there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is 
too late to begin again” ([1890] 2007, 121). Tempering James's pessimism, 
Eyeless in Gaza explores the possibility that it is not too late either for 
Bildung or for true progress in society. 

With this sense of possibility, Anthony finally comes to meditate on 
“identical patterns, and identical patternings of patterns . . . , the thought 
of life incessantly moving among the patterns, selecting and rejecting 
for its own purposes. Life building up simpler into more complex 
patterns—identically complex through vast ranges of animate being” (EG 
612).The concern of this abstract passage is development, the emergence 
of complexity from simplicity, as well as the unity or universality of the 
patterns that underlie all mutability. From these abstractions Anthony’s 
thoughts about patterns then turn toward the biological: “The sperm 
enters the egg, the cell divides and divides, to become at last this man, 
that rat or horse. A cow’s pituitary will make frogs breed out of season. 
Urine of a pregnant woman bring[s] the mouse on heat. Sheep's thyroid 
transforms the axolotl from a gilled larva into an air-breathing salamander, 
the cretinous dwarf [sic] into a well-grown and intelligent human being." 
Highlighting the transformative power of hormones, Anthony here gives 
voice to the analogy embodied in the novel’s form—between the human 
potential for harmonious self-realization and the axolotl’s potential for 
induced metamorphosis. In a sense, then, Eyeless in Gaza is a study in 
“the correlation found between regeneration rate and susceptibility to 
hormones” (J. Huxley and de Beer [1934] 1963, 370). This correlation 
between individual “axolotl” and individual “cretin” also entails another, 
related analogy, between individual regeneration and group progress. The 
action of hormones in the development of an axolotl (or mouse, or frog) 
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also implies their action across individuals—what Aubrey Schneider calls, 
citing Julian’s axolotl research, “the universal action of thyroid” (1939, 431). 
Hormones are physiologically efficacious in their native bodies, but they 
act also when transposed into other bodies, even across species—hence 
Anthony’s realization that “between one form of animal life and another, 
patterns are interchangeable” (EG 612-13). Finally there is more to 
Anthony’s self-realization than “choos[ing] one set of patterned atoms to 
represent his personality rather than another” (147-48); he must also merge 
the personal pattern with larger, “super-personal” ones (Huxley 1937, 325). 

If Anthony ever achieves maturity it is when he recognizes super- 
personality as a solution to the paradox of “unity even in diversity” (EG 
612), helping explain Anthony’s absence from certain chapters, as well as 
the otherwise inexplicable date stamps. Like Woolf’s The Waves, Eyeless 
embeds its characters within a larger textual consciousness, in which they 
experience “union with what is above personality” (Huxley 1937, 73), 
and it is only after his conversion that Anthony realizes the self’s unity lies 
“outside the boundaries” of personality (EG 143).“Most human beings,” 
Huxley writes in Ends and Means, fail to fulfill their developmental poten- 
tial because they “do not know how to travel upwards from personality 
into a region of super-personality” (1937, 71-72). Huxley’s notion of a 
“super-personality” also clarifies Eyeless in Gazas ambivalent relation to 
Proust, who, Huxley thought, insightfully modeled the human mind but 
failed to apply those insights to social improvement (1927, 247). While 
within chapters Huxley does exploit Proustian memory, the temporal 
shifts between chapters transcend the boundaries of the self. 

Anthony’s progress enables him to elevate others, most notably 
Helen, the first person he allows himself to love (EG 154). With her 
own network of chapters, motifs, and associations, Helen receives so 
much narrative attention that Eyeless can scarcely be read in terms of 
Anthony’s Bildung alone. One of her narrative functions is to contrast 
with Anthony (he becomes a pacifist, she a bloodthirsty communist), 
but she also participates in his growth. At the very beginning it is Helen 
who triggers the cascade of Anthony’s Proustian memories which, like 
a fugue’s exposition, introduce key motifs that will resonate throughout 
the novel; the narrativization of Anthony’s Bildung is thus performed as 
a social rather than merely individual process. His life-changing trip to 
Mexico is spurred by a chance meeting with Helen; his conversion is 
prefigured in his spontaneous empathy for her; and his final choice to face 
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physical danger and deliver a pacifist lecture is prompted by a debate with 
her. And this influence is reciprocal: the formative events in Helen’s life 
involve Anthony. In the end, her belief in political violence wavers and she 
seems ready for Anthony’s pacifism (608). Though the novel ends before 
she can choose either option, her new receptivity to his ideals signals a 
major change of heart. The novel’s structure reflects Anthony’s growth in 
mutual interaction with Helen’. 

Grasping that “between one form of animal life and another, patterns 
are interchangeable” (612-13), Anthony has grasped more than a basic 
fact of endocrinology. The seemingly miraculous effect of thyroid, he 
learns, is a molecular counterpart to the emotions humans share: “The 
mental pattern of love can be transferred from one mind to another and 
still retain its virtue, just as the physical pattern of a hormone can be 
transferred, with all its effectiveness, from one body to another” (613). 
Huxley here bridges the apparent differences between physiological 
process and emotional attachment, biological transmission with cultural 
communication, biosphere with noosphere. Not mere analogies, these are 
homologies. The hormone and “the mental pattern of love” seem distinct, 
one perceptible to our senses, the other only to intuition and emotions, 
yet they are actually aspects of one reality. Anthony’s conversion occurs 
when he accepts that his personality is neither atomically dissociated in 
time nor separate from other personalities but, rather, embedded with 
them in the super-personal, just “as a hand is committed to the arm” 
(611). This points to how his personal development implies social and 
evolutionary progress: “Love and understanding,’ argues Huxley in Ends 
and Means, “are valuable even on the biological level. Hatred, unawareness, 
stupidity, and all that makes for increase in separateness are the qualities 
that, as a matter of historical fact, have led either to the extinction of a 
species, or to its becoming a living fossil, incapable of making further 
biological progress” (1937, 301-2). 


§ 


Odd as it seems, Huxley’s views locate him as part of a small but 
influential chorus of public intellectuals, including John Dewey, J. B. S. 
Haldane, Konrad Lorenz, and Timothy Leary, who found hope in the 
biology of neoteny. For Gerald Heard in 1941, human survival rests on 
a “sporadic outcrop” of those “who manage to retain, with full mental 
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stature, the radical originality and freshness of a vigorous child,’ a view 
that rests in equal parts on James’s model of individual genius and on de 
Beer’s clandestine evolution: “Radical, creative hypotheses do not result 
from specialized accumulation of data” but “spring from minds which. . . 
combine absorption with detachment, interest with wonder. It is this 
combination which produces the mental explosion, the intellectual 
ignition, after which the idea is found precipitated” (Heard 1941, 160). In 
Growing Young, Ashley Montagu declares that neoteny’s “ramifications for 
the future of each of us and of humanity in general are so staggering that 
an understanding of it should be a part of everyone's equipment” and that 
education should “cultivate the child’s neotenous traits” (1981, 1, 223). 
In the same intellectual tradition is the reconciliation of evolutionary 
and developmental biology, sparked in large part by Stephen Jay Gould's 
Ontogeny and Phylogeny (1977), which documents the often ugly legacy of 
recapitulation theory and the alternatives offered by heterochrony. 

Nor was Huxley alone in his literary engagement with these ideas. 
The fantastical metamorphosis in Woolf’s Orlando may be related to the 
contemporary discovery that sex change in gypsy moths results from het- 
erochrony (de Beer 1930, 21—23), which may also inform the narrator's 
claim that “there are (at a venture) seventy-six different times all ticking in 
the mind at once” (Woolf [1928] 1993, 308). Margaret Drabble’s The Sea 
Lady relates the possibility of later-life Bildung to the “little thyroid gland 
that makes us wise or stupid” and the “evolutionary miracle” of neoteny 
([2006] 2008, 57). Most intriguing is W. H. Auden’s “Verse Commentary” 
to his sonnet sequence “In Time of War” (1938). Auden credits humans 
for having developed our potentialities to the extent that our “boneless 
worm-like ancestors would be amazed / At the upright position, the 
breasts, the four-chambered heart, / The clandestine evolution in the 
mother’s shadow” (1977, 263). Despite the persistent myth of the Two 
Cultures, such literary engagements with neoteny and progress suggest 
that science remains for modernism (and beyond) a potent source of 
imaginative possibility, of new narrative forms, and of new ways of making 
sense of our experience. 

Time has not looked kindly on Eyeless in Gaza, whose political 
naiveté seems downright silly in the wake of World War II. But if this 
bildungsroman fails to provide what Iris Murdoch calls “a satisfac- 
tory Liberal theory of personality, a theory of man as free and separate 
and related to a rich and complicated world” (1961, 18), its formal 
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incorporation of biology still constitutes an important and undervalued 
part of the story of modernism’s efforts to safeguard Bildung from mo- 
dernity. Julian Huxley writes in a 1923 essay that human development, 
“that moulding of matter by spirit[,] is, under one aspect, Science; under 
another, Art; under still another, Religion. Let us be careful not to allow 
the moulding forces to counteract each other when they might be made 
to co-operate” (1923, 302). Forty years later, this warning echoes in 
Aldous’s Literature and Science (1963), in a passage that retrospectively sheds 
light on his experiment in Eyeless in Gaza: Words are few and can only 
be arranged in certain conventionally fixed ways. . . . That the purified 
language of science, or even the richer purified language of literature 
should ever be adequate to the givenness of the world and of our experi- 
ence is in the very nature of things, impossible. Cheerfully accepting the 
fact, let us advance together, men of letters and men of science, further 
and further into the ever-expanding regions of the unknown” (A. Huxley 
1963, 99). Only “together” can science and literature transcend the “fixed,” 
sequential nature of language and, by extension, plot. In its attempt to 
model this combined effort Eyeless in Gaza represents an important 
instance of modernist art aligning itself, in its reaction against modernity, 
with what I would call modernist science. Its dizzying adaptation of the 
new biology makes it one of the century’s fascinating attempts to make 
Bildung possible in the modern world. 


§ 
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Notes 
1. Eyeless in Gaza will be cited as EG. 


2.The influence of André Gide’s Les Faux-monnayeurs is clear in Huxley’s 
essay, as it is throughout Point Counter Point and in the temporal structure of 
Eyeless in Gaza. Gide’s narrator “can admire, in some rare cases, what is called 
‘the spirit of continuity’; but usually this aspect of being is obtained only by 
a vain stubbornness and at the expense of the natural. The more generous the 
individual and the more abundant his potentialities, the more disposed he is 
to change, the less willing to allow his future to be determined by his past” 
({1925] 1975, 324, my translation). 


3. For this reason neoteny plays a crucial role in the pedagogy of John Dewey, 
who writes in Democracy and Education that “with respect to the development 
of powers devoted to coping with specific scientific and economic problems 
we may say the child should be growing in [into adulthood]. With respect to 
sympathetic curiosity, unbiased responsiveness, and openness of mind, we may 
say that the adult should be growing in childlikeness” (1916, 50). 


4. In more or less literal senses, human neoteny continues to elicit active 
interest among biologists, psychologists, historians, and pedagogues. 
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Silence as Resistance in Pat Barker’s Regeneration 


and Assia Djebar’s Children of the New World 


Eleanor Reeds 


P. Barker’s novel of 1991, Regeneration, and Assia Djebar’s novel of 

1962, Les Enfants du nouveau monde—translated as Children of the New 

World under the aegis of the City University of New York’s Feminist 

Press in 2005'—offer their readers hidden, or what Mary A. Favret has 

termed “negative,” histories of the First World War and the Algerian 

War of Independence respectively (2010, 145). Both authors reveal how 

war is present in the apparently safe domestic spaces conventionally 

characterized as nurturing, such as the hospital and the family home, 

and both propose a feminized resistance to war that takes silence as its 

most powerful weapon. My inquiry begins by considering Regeneration 

in order to develop a theory of silence as resistance in the context of a 

war in which physical coercion akin to torture was an unrecognized and 
murky component of the military’s internal functioning. The dominant 
presence of the psychiatrist Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in Regeneration, however, 
may seem to leave little room for the literary critic to perform much 
further analysis in a novel in which images and dialogue are the continual 
subject of extremely specific interpretations. Barkers project, however, 
opens up important questions at stake in the far more elusive and formally 
complex Children of the New World, to which I will turn in the latter half of 
my essay. I have drawn on the substantial body of theory that has emerged 
since the Holocaust—such as the work of Giorgio Agamben (1999), Anne 
Cubilié (2005), and James Dawes (2002)—that considers language’s role in 
war and suffering through the paradigm of the witness. Where such work 
emphasizes the importance of bearing witness, my argument suggests that 
the possibility of not speaking is an equally valuable act of resistance in the 
face of war and the atrocities it inevitably causes. 
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Despite the increasing prohibitions established by international law 
in the twentieth century, warfare continues to affect noncombatant 
populations. Physical violence is frequently visited upon individuals 
who are perceived as enemies of the state, regardless of their apparent 
status as civilians, in a form of war that is unseen and sometimes even 
undeclared. Often such violence takes place in a structure of dominance 
that revokes any potential agency on the part of the victims. Barker and 
Djebar try to represent the experiences of these unseen participants of 
war through their consideration of feminized silence, not only as “an 
enforced position” but also as “a strategic choice” (Glenn 2004, 13). In 
light of efforts by scholars of rhetoric like Cheryl Glenn to reclaim the 
role of women and the potential force of silence, the ways in which these 
novelists write the silent voices of war come more clearly into focus. 
Barker and Djebar entreat their readers, as Adrienne Rich put it, not to 
“confuse” silence “with any kind of absence” but instead to recognize 
that “it has a history a form [sic]” (quoted in Glenn 2004, 1). In this essay, 
then, I contend that Barker and Djebar work to find metaphorical voices 
through silence, particularly in the context of conflicts in which characters 
appear to be silenced as their particular subjectivities—voices that may 
or may not have been previously rendered as actually audible—are sup- 
pressed. A crucial issue in these novels is whether speakers choose silence 
or have silence forced upon them. By virtue of their novelistic form, these 
texts can represent the unvoiced thoughts and feelings of their characters. 
In Children of the New World these are indicated by quotation marks that 
represent internal monologues.* Similarly, in the closing pages of the 
novel, a character prepares herself to respond with “silence, inmuring 
silence. . . refusal. . . challenge” (CNW 197).These ellipses in the original 
text finally figure silence as a script like the “mysterious but lethal script” 
the planes draw over the mountains of Algeria (1). The novel form might 
seem to be fundamentally opposed to silence, but Djebar, in particular, 
makes silence legible through extra-linguistic markers. 

In The Wretched of the Earth, Frantz Fanon observed that “with his 
back to the wall, the knife at his throat, or to be more exact the electrode 
on his genitals, the colonized subject is bound to stop telling stories” 
(2004, 20). Both Barker and Djebar write that silence and also write the 
stories such a silence might still tell. While the shell-shocked soldiers 
in Regeneration have been fighting in the service of empire, they are 
nonetheless perceived as internal opponents of the state and, thus, like the 
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dissident Algerians in Children of the New World, suffer pain at the hands 
of a colonial power. In both novels, characters choose to remain silent 
in order to resist being coopted by military powers and must attempt to 
sustain such silence in the face of physical violence exerted by agents 
of the state, as well as when violence occurs in more intimate settings. 
These narrative parallels invite the comparative analysis this essay will 
attempt, one that tries to illuminate how those on the margins of society 
experience the operations of the military state 


though it remains crucial 
to recognize the difference between the historical contexts Barker and 
Djebar represent. 

Set in the latter part of 1917, Regeneration concerns events that take 
place predominantly at a Scottish hospital to which British officers were 
sent to receive psychiatric treatment, usually after having developed 
speech disorders such as mutism and stuttering as well as other symptoms 
of shell shock. The purpose of this treatment was not to provide the 
long-term psychological stability that would have been in their best 
interest, but rather to enable these soldiers to return to the Western Front. 
Set on a single day (May 24, 1956), Children of the New World narrates the 
experiences of a range of mostly civilian characters, both male and female, 
during the Algerian War of Independence. As Darius Rejali notes, the 
perceived success of the French use of torture to suppress the Algerian 
National Liberation Front has become notorious through literary and 
cinematic depictions of the Battle of Algiers. It is estimated that the leader 
of the French campaign arrested around a third of the city’s men over 
seven months and that the majority of these were tortured (Rejali 2009, 
482). Djebar thus focuses on one of the most well known and intense 
examples of systematic torture after World War II but revises the work of 
her male contemporaries through her “clear interest in female subjectiv- 
ity” (Bigelow 2003, 13).° Children of the New World undertakes a project 
similar to Djebar’s later novel, Far From Medina (1991), in the preface 
to which she declared her intention to correct early Islamic historians 
who, she claims, were “habitually inclined to let any female presence be 
overshadowed” (quoted in Elsayed 2013, 93). 

By coupling Djebar’s complex portrayal of pervasive torture with 
Barker’s representation of the historical figure Dr. Rivers, and his inquiry 
into the causes of soldiers’ mutism, I here explore the relationship 
between silence and violence as it is negotiated through literary depic- 
tions of torture and torture-like acts—including medical interventions 
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and domestic violence—during wartime. As I will demonstrate, tracing 
the possibility of silence as resistance across the twentieth century and 
its diverse military conflicts complicates the dominant post-Holocaust 
understanding of language as necessary for challenging state-sponsored 
violence.* 


Bearing witness through silence 


At eleven o’clock in the morning on November 11, 1918, the guns 
of the First World War fell silent as the Armistice came into effect. 
Perhaps it was with an eye to history that such an arbitrary numerical 
coincidence was seized upon for the formal cessation of hostilities, but 
in any case the eleventh hour of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
has become one of the most powerful mnemonics in Western culture. 
Over a century after the assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and 
despite the multiplicity of conflicts that both the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America have experienced in the interim, the act 
of remembrance for those who fell in all wars has remained temporally 
linked to the First World War. The traditional act of remembrance for the 
dead is a moment of silence. However, the notion that silence is the most 
adequate form of respect that we might pay to the fallen is a troubling 
one. If such rituals are in place “lest we forget,’ then we might wonder, 
what more absolute form of forgetfulness can we find than silence? James 
Dawes struggles with a similar ethical dilemma when he acknowledges 
that “in giving voice to suffering we can sometimes moderate it, even 
aestheticize it. . . . Giving voice can also be a matter of taking voice. .. . 
Yet what are the consequences of respectful silence? There are so many 
ways to hurt others when trying to speak for them. . . . But is doing 
nothing worse than risking something?” (2007, 8-9). As the importance 
of bearing witness has taken on increasing cultural and moral force since 
the Holocaust, silence can often be regarded as a deeply troubling form of 
inaction: an act of forgetting rather than remembering. As the presence of 
memorials listing the names of war casualties demonstrates, we recognize 
that textual permanence can be a powerful form of remembrance, as 
names are literally carved in stone. Yet the demand for our silence in the 
face of war remains, indicating that we recognize that it can also play a 
role in bearing witness to and remembering the violent consequences of 
military conflicts. In this essay, I consider how two twentieth-century 
novels by women writers explore how silence in the context of wartime 
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can signal both oblivion and remembrance, subjection and resistance, 
defeat and victory. 

Focusing on the United States from the 1860s to the 1940s, in the 
introduction to his account of The Language of War, Dawes carefully 
outlines how theorists from a range of disciplines have considered the 
relationship between language and violence. While war literature has 
naturally been central to this discussion, works like Barker’s and Djebar’s 
focus especially on the manifestation of wars as state-sanctioned violence 
against individuals (beyond the perhaps more immediately obvious 
condition of armed conflict between opposing forces). For Dawes, the 


relationship between language and violence can be understood according 
to “two primary models”: 


The emancipatory model, which presents force and discourse as 
mutually exclusive, and the disciplinary model, which presents 
the two as mutually constitutive. The emancipatory model 

is . . . predicated on the idea that social structures built around 
democratic language practices emancipate us from the reign 

of force. Against this stands the disciplinary model. . . . It treats 
language both as a disciplinary regime premised on the use of 
force and as a method of disciplining and controlling violence in 
order to concentrate its effects. (2002, 1) 


Ifa victim’s silence or nonverbal sounds might thus figure the triumph of 
violence, according to the emancipatory model, in light of the disciplinary 
model silence can instead manifest resistance. 

In the critical literature on testimony, usually it is nonverbal sounds, 
rather than silence, that are placed in opposition to language. Agamben 
writes in Remnants of Auschwitz: The Witness and the Archive of the neces- 
sity for survivors’ testimonies to attempt to represent semantically what 
appears unsayable: “Language, in order to bear witness, must give way to a 
non-language. . . . It is necessary that this senseless sound be, in turn, the 
voice of something or someone that . . . cannot bear witness” (1999, 39). 
Agamben draws on Primo Levi’ discussion of a child in the concentration 
camps whose sounds could not be understood as language but who, Levi 
claims, “bears witness through” his words (quoted in Agamben 1999, 38). 
This responsibility to render the nonverbal sounds of other victims as 
language recognizes the voice or voices to be discovered in such absence 
of language as when, in Children of the New World, an imprisoned teacher, 
Salima, hears “the song of my country” in the cries of a torture victim 
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(quoted in Coundouriotis 2014, 25). Elaine Scarry’s influential argument 
about the structure of torture suggests that pain is inflicted in order to 
“actively destroy . . . [language], bringing about an immediate reversion to 
a state anterior to language, to the sounds and cries a human being makes 
before language is learned” (1985, 4).To bring these sounds and cries back 
into the realm of language thus suggests a reclamation of the victim’s 
erased subjectivity, and in Barker’s and Djebar’s work this process certainly 
remains one possibility. Yet this insistence on language’s emancipatory 
power renders silence as the ultimate capitulation:““The voice becomes a 
final source of self-extension; so long as one is speaking, the self extends 
out beyond the boundaries of the body. . . . Only in silence do the edges 
of the self become coterminous with the edges of the body it will die 
with” (33). What the trajectory of silence in my reading of Regeneration 
suggests, however, is how the resistance to language’s disciplinary force 
enacted through active silence is itself metaphorically silenced through the 

requirement to speak. Thus, while critics like Karolyn Steffens argue that 


Barker “reproduces” Dr. Rivers’s view, assuming that “the talking cure is 
the most successful method for treating shell-shocked soldiers” (2014, 38), 
I contend that Regeneration also demonstrates the problematic coercion 
such a demand for speech can perform. 


Undeclared pacifism in Regeneration 


Regeneration begins with Barker quoting in full “Finished with the War: 
A Soldier’s Declaration,” the statement issued by the poet and military 
officer Siegfried Sassoon in 1917, registering his protest against the 
continuation of hostilities. And it closes with what we assume is a citation 
from the psychiatrist Dr. Rivers’s final report on Sassoon:“‘ Nov. 26, 1917. 
Discharged to duty.”° (R 250).This bookending demonstrates what Rivers 
fears is the silencing of Sassoon’s protest, as his individual language of 
resistance to war is replaced at the end with the language of medical 
bureaucracy. At the same time, as Michéle Barrett observes, throughout 
the novel Rivers himself, and Barker, both “psychologize” Sassoon and 
“medicaliz[e]”’ his “dissent,” deploying psychiatric diagnosis to silence 
Sassoon’s pacifism (2012, 240). As we learn from the shell-shocked officer 
Prior, when he tells his lover of his responsibility as an officer to censor 
his men’s letters (R 131), in the First World War language was restricted 
through official channels—a process Wilfred Owen satirized in his mock 
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Field Service Post Card included in a letter to his fellow poet and 
psychiatric patient, Sassoon (Fussell 1975, 185). Such a mockery suggests 
that resistance might be figured by language outside of that sanctioned 
by the state, and Owen and Sassoon’s poetry is often regarded as such, 
but in Regeneration Ravers suggests that, compared to his “Declaration,” 
poetry was a far more passive form of protest for Sassoon: “All the anger 
and grief now went into the poetry. . . . [Sassoon had] given up hope 
of influencing events” (R 221). Later, in a dream, Rivers sees a figure 
reciting sentences from Sassoon’s “Declaration,” and he places a horse's 
bit in a patient’s mouth: upon waking, Rivers interprets the dream to 
mean that his influence has silenced Sassoon. As he theorizes it, Rivers’s 
dream of torture literalizes the metaphorical silencing of shell-shocked 
soldiers’ “unconscious protest” (238). 

Protest repeatedly takes the form of literal silence, as we encounter 
in Regeneration not only characters who stutter but those who are mute. 
The reader first meets the mute second-lieutenant Prior when Rivers 
first interviews him on his rounds in Craiglockhart, the military hospital 
to which shell-shocked officers were usually referred during the First 
World War. In this interview, Prior communicates with Rivers only via 
notes he writes in block capitals. As his file has not yet arrived at the 
hospital and he claims to have lost significant portions of his memory, 
Prior’s wartime experience first appears as a blank, a silence: without 
either Prior’s own words or the official language of his file, we are left 
with the undecipherable fact of his mere presence, a resistant figure 
fighting Rivers throughout the treatment process. His first appearance in 
the novel ends with “a long silence” (43), after which Prior writes Rivers 
a note: “NO MORE WORDS.’ A line of blank space follows, and only 
after that does the scene shift to another location and another character. 
However momentarily, this blank line enacts Prior's silent resistance to a 
therapy meant to make him fit once again for war. If, as Ankhi Mukherjee 
suggests, Regeneration “is an allegory of the failure of the narrative project, 
which is at the same time, paradoxically, its greatest success,” then it is also 
important to attend to the moments where Rivers’s attempts to “convert 
traumatic memory into narrative memory” are frustrated by Barkers own 
refusal to narrate (Mukherjee 2001, 51). Similarly, while Barker has been 
praised for “realizing? modern warfare by reconnecting language and 
material substance” (Johnson 2005, 308), there are circumstances under 


which she recognizes that such a connection is undesirable. 
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Later in the novel, Dr. Rivers offers a tentative psychological 
explanation for mutism and how its occurrence is class-inflected:““Mutism 
seems to spring from a conflict between wanting to say something, and 
knowing that if you do say it the consequences will be disastrous. So you 
resolve it by making it physically impossible for yourself to speak. And 
for the private soldier the consequences of speaking his mind are always 
going to be far worse than they would be for an officer. What you tend 
to get in officers is stammering” (R 96). If authentic speech by a soldier 
would necessarily put him in conflict with the military regime, Sassoon’s 
“Declaration” might indeed provide a model of what his fellow soldiers 
cannot say. While stammering officers might delay such language, mute 
private soldiers are represented as utterly vanquishing it. At the same 

: time, such mutism still registers resistance to war through the body and 
the absence of sound or language. While this is an “unconscious protest” 
in Rivers’s mind and Prior’s mutism is quickly resolved in the novel, 
the active choice not to speak reoccurs when Prior decides not to share 
his wartime experiences with his lover, Sarah: “She would never know, 
because he would never tell her. Somehow if shed known the worst 
parts, she couldn’t have gone on being a haven for him. . . . Men said 
they didn’t want to tell their women about France because they didn’t 
want to worry them. But it was more than that. He needed her ignorance 
to hide in” (216). Yet another motive for silence, Fussell suggests, is that 
“soldiers have discovered that no one is very interested in the bad news 
they have to report” (1975, 170). Both Fussell and Barker thus present 
silence about the war as primarily voluntary. But while Fussell here 
responds to “the presumed inadequacy of language itself to convey 
the facts about trench warfare” as “one of the motifs of all who wrote 
about the war,” such inadequacy is only a peripheral concern for Barker. 
While Prior may resist the figuration of war provided by Tennyson’s 
1854 poem “The Charge of the Light Brigade,” in the novel Sassoon’s 
encouragement of Owen—who originally sees poetry as “the opposite 
of all that . . . ugliness” (R 84)—leads to the negotiation of a new and 
highly appropriate language for war in the poetry whose composition 
Regeneration dramatizes. The collaboratively drafted manuscript of Owen's 
poem, “Anthem for Doomed Youth,” is one of the textual sources for 
the encounters between Owen and Sassoon in Regeneration, scenes that 
themselves become negotiations between forms of language authored by 
different parties. In Barker’s novel, then, it is the capaciousness of literary 
language and the poets’ deliberate choices that are foregrounded, rather 
than the trope of language’s inadequacy in the face of war. 
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In this sense, silence becomes an active choice and a way through 
which war can be resisted. Cures for mutism represented in the novel can 
thus be seen as violent acts of subjection, particularly the electroshock 
therapy used by Dr. Yealland to treat shell-shocked soldiers at the National 
Hospital in London. For Rivers, Yealland’s treatment of a mute patient, 
the soldier Callan, is an act of torture, because of Yealland’s apparently 
callous infliction of pain and the accompanying interrogation. Outlining 
the therapeutic approaches utilized during the First World War, Mukherjee 
describes the “conception . . . of treatment” that Yealland participates in 
as “disciplinary”: it “succeeds in unremittingly asserting the demands of 
public duty over the defensive ruses of ignominious private survival” 
(2001, 50). In contrast, the “analytic treatment,” of which Rivers is the 
representative proponent in Regeneration, “evolved as a reaction against 
the inhumanity of the disciplinary method,” an inhumanity recognized 
by contemporaries of Yealland and extremely apparent to the readers of 
Regeneration. 

For Scarry, whether or not inflicted pain qualifies as torture depends 
partly on its purpose and the question of control, and in this light we can 
clearly understand Yealland’s treatment of Callan not only as one of the 
violent acts by a state during war, but as a scene of torture.’ While the 
ostensible purpose of the treatment is to cure Callan, Rivers acknowledges 
that its ultimate purpose is to return Callan to war, and he even suggests 
that he himself has experienced the satisfaction that, for Yealland, appears 
to arise from inflicting pain on an exasperatingly mute patient (R 237).* 
We can assume that, as with Sassoon, Callan’s medical treatment was 
chosen not by him but by the military. Scarry argues that it is the fact of 
the prisoner’s answer, rather than its content, that is crucial to a regime: 
“The question and answer also objectify the fact that while the prisoner 
has almost no voice ... the torturer and the regime have doubled their 
voice since the prisoner is now speaking their words” (1985, 36). This is 
the case with Yealland’s interrogation of Callan, a silencing demand for 
speech foregrounded by what Mukherjee notes is “another disconcerting 
identification,” namely that “Rivers’ father, a speech therapist, too, had 
paid more attention to the form of his stammering son’s speech than 
to its content” (2001, 55). When Callan uses his body to communicate, 
“miming: Get on with it,’ Yealland rejects this assertion and himselt 
provides the words Callan must say, such as the days of the week; and 
he clearly states “with great emphasis: ‘You must speak, but I shall not 
listen to anything you have to say” (R 231). Rivers recognizes in Callan’s 
ensuing speech the absence of Callan’s own voice: he has been silenced 
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by no longer being allowed to remain silent. In Scarry’s formulation of 
torture, neither language, nor sound, nor silence can resist the unmaking 
precipitated by physical pain. In Regeneration, however, we can imagine 
that the peristence of Callan’s silence would have been a powerful force 
of resistance against the military’s demands. 


Retreating into silence: Djebar’s portrayal of torture 


In recent critical discussions of how violence and pain might be 
represented through language or sound, silence is often understood as 
a threatening erasure. Concerning the Holocaust, for example, Cubilié 
writes that “much survivor literature deals with the issue of language 
disjunction” and that “language itself, that final link with the world that 
is broken during torture . . . becomes necessary for survival” (2005, 70), 
and she quotes Francoise in Charlotte Delbo’s play, Who Will Carry the 
Word?: “If I did not talk, it would seem to me as if I was no longer alive” 
(Cubilié 2005, 102). Arguably, in a play any resistance to the annihilation 
of subjectivity would demand speech, but the novel ailows the reader to 
“hear” individual voices even if they remain inaudible in the world of the 
text. Barker can offer access to the voices of those who lived through the 
First World War, bringing to the surface a submerged history from which 
she nevertheless remains temporally distant. For Djebar, her distance from 
the voices in her novel is primarily spatial, as she writes of the country 
from which she was exiled as a result of the conflict she details. 
Drawing on Primo Levi and Eli Wiesel, Agamben describes the 
Holocaust as “an event without witnesses in the double sense that it is 
impossible to bear witness to it from the inside of death” but also “from 
the outside—since the ‘outsider’ is by definition excluded from the event” 
(1999, 35).This distinction between inside and outside is itself destabilized, 
however, in the torture scenes portrayed in Djebar’s Children of the New 
World. As Eleni Coundouriotis argues, this novel “foregrounds the scene of 
torture as a battlefield, a place of a public agon (instead of pathos hidden 
out of view)” (2014, 24). Ifa prisoner’s cries in such a scene sound the 
voice of a nation, the absence of such cries can also be heard as a form of 
resistance. However, the reader cannot always be certain that such silence 
does indeed voice resistance, largely because the novel engages multiple 
perspectives in a community ravaged by war. The issue of translation 
poses a particular dilemma for readers who encounter Children of the 
New World through Marjolijn de Jager’s rendering of the original French 
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into English. Djebar’s decision to write in the language of the French 
colonist remains controversial—indeed, her knowledge of Arabic has been 
questioned by some critics (see, for example, Elsayed 2013, 95)—and the 
novel contends specifically with the bilingualism of Algeria, including in 


the torture scenes. The prospect that any particular language might thus 
fail to be understood haunts the novel, suggesting that silence may be the 
only form of universally meaningful discourse.” 

In Children of the New World, Hakim’s role as an Algerian policeman 
alienates him from his compatriots and, although he is as subjugated 
as other native Algerians, he is perceived as part of the French colonial 
regime. To the Algerian community, “Hakim belongs to the other side; 
object, valet, or ally of the enemy, it matters little,’ and his neighbor 
“Youssef lets him know it with his silence” (CNW 54). Others, too, refuse 
to speak to or acknowledge Hakim, one of the many forms of popular 
resistance to the colonizer, and Hakim—more for personal pride than 
politics or ideology—wishes to break this resistance. Adapung what Dawes 
identifies as the disciplinary model of language, Hakim understands his 
power as a member of the police as the power to demand speech: “That’s 
my job, after all, isn’t it. . . . PI ask my question and he'll respond. He'll 
really have to. . . . Youssef will be obliged to break his offensive silence” 
(53). When Hakim interrogates Saidi, an Algerian man who has had a 
sexual relationship with a Frenchwoman and subsequently been arrested 
as a suspected revolutionary, the policeman tries to assert this colonizing 
power, but when Saidi only occasionally responds to questions, Hakim 
grows increasingly frustrated (97). As “Saidi remains immured in silence,” 
and police prepare to torture him, one of Hakim’s colleagues “exults, 
‘He'll talk?” (98). When speech—even the repetition of a provided 
confession—is the desired outcome of torture, the silence of a prisoner 


precipitates and prolongs it, for a while resisting its power. 

Later the police chief Martinez, who can overhear the scene of 
torture, comments on the noise Saidi has been making, noise that takes 
the form of inarticulate cries, and seems satisfied by this aural display 
of the regime’s power: he “admits” (anticipating Scarry) that “the result 
of the interrogation hardly matters” (114). Saidi’s cries do not persist, 
however, as he repeatedly loses consciousness and eventually dies. The 
ensuing silence is indicative of both the colonial regime’s final triumph 
over Saidi and his escape from its power, a silence that can never be 
spoken for. As Agamben puts it, “Neither the poem nor the song can 
intervene to save impossible testimony” (1999, 36). 
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The resistance and subjection both potentially implicit in silence 
continue to be complicated by Djebar when Hakim returns home after 
the torture of Saidi to inflict violence on his wife, Amna: “At the first 
blow, Amna screams, her voice mixing with that of the unstoppable cries 
of the baby; she shrieks, she’s not in pain but she shrieks and then, as the 
blows follow one another, she is unexpectedly silent: she understands. 
Hakim strikes the body on the floor. He has killed a man today. He hits. 
Saidi screamed for a long time, too, and suddenly stopped just like this. 
He hits” (CNW 176). Nonverbal sounds, which are not an involuntary 
response to physical pain, are succeeded by a silence that is “unex- 
pected”—but by whom? The shifts between third-person narration and 
the inner thoughts of the characters are impossible to pin down with any 
certainty. Overall, however, it is Hakim’s perspective that seems to hold 
sway in this passage: it is to him that Amna’s silence is unexpected but 
welcomed as a sign that she understands not only why he needs to beat 
her but how she should respond to it in order to allow him to reenact the 
trauma of Saidi’s murder. Amna becomes merely “the body on the floor” 
in the silence that empties her of any subjectivity that is not projected 
onto her by her husband. The moment of comparison becomes a moment 
of startling deixis for a reader as the punctuation enacts the moment when 
both victims “suddenly stopped just like this.’ Amna’s silence may be an 
indication of her acquiescence to Hakim’s violence, but it is impossible for 
a reader to be certain. In the remaining pages of the novel, we never again 
get Amna’s perspective: instead, we learn that Amna’s neighbor, Cherifa, 
is “facing the silence that returned once Amna’s newborn had stopped 
whimpering” (188). It is possible that Amna may be dead, but this is a 
silence that does not let us know: we can no longer access the enclosed 
domestic space that, like Saidi, has become “immured in silence.” 

Amna’s “silent presence” had long been perceived by her husband as 
“passivity,” a passivity he may have decided to reinforce after her refusal 
to adequately respond to his questions about Youssef’s movements (50). 
But the silence her neighbor faces may equally be read as a continuance 
of such refusal to accede: it remains beyond the realm of interpreta- 
tion. Scarry proposes that “the psychological and mental content that 
constitutes both one’s self and one’s world . . . ceases to exist” in the face 
of pain (1985, 30). However, particularly in the light of Amna’s “discovery 
of agenc[y]” and “separat[ion] . . . from her husband’s control” (Bigelow 
2003, 15, 16) earlier in the novel, we must consider the possibility that 
her “world of thought and feeling” (Scarry 1985, 30) endures, despite no 
longer being manifested through language or even noise. 
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However much Djebar invites the comparison, to describe Hakim’s 
act of domestic violence against Amna as an act of torture clearly 
disrupts the concept of torture as a state-sponsored act. Yet Children of 
the New World continually demonstrates that war, far from remaining 
distant from the home, is often located in the domestic female space, and 
Hakim’s domestic violence is an extension of the professional violence 
he has earlier committed in the name of the state. When the violence of 
war reaches into the putatively safe space of the home, Amna’s silence 
becomes a means of creating a fortress against the impact of such a 
militarization of the everyday. Just as in Regeneration Billy Prior regarded 
the silence between himself and his lover, Sarah, as a haven in which to 
conceal himself, Amna’s silence suggests that the enclosures of silence in 
Children of the New World may be seen as protective. 

Both Agamben and Dawes indicate the structural metaphors that 
culture relies upon to theorize communication. While Agamben, as 
I discussed earlier, writes of the impossibility of witnessing from the 
inside, Dawes articulates a distinction between the emancipatory and 
disciplinary models of language through a figure borrowed from Hannah 
Arendt: “Language is not the city gate that separates us from violence, as 
in Arendt; it is instead a prison wall that implies a larger system of threat 
and coercion. . . . The problem instead is how we can escape the violence 
of language while nonetheless remaining trapped in linguistic existence” 
(2002, 19). The enclosure of silence that Amna and other characters (from 
both novels) enter may be a place that a reader can never fully access, but 
the prison walls that isolate it might also be seen as the walls that protect a 
city from the world. In the context of an Islamic culture in which women 
are restricted to the home, Djebar imagines potential emancipation 
through an invisible—or inaudible—agency, constructing its own barriers 
around the self. Indeed, those walls function like the veil or hijab during 
the War of Independence.The French claimed to be liberating women by 
removing their veils but actually did so in order to quell resistance, telling 
women to discard what was “a protective mechanism, serving to conceal, 
disguise, and obscure” (Quinan 2011, 723). 

Children of the New World appears to conclude with the triumph 
of silence as resistance in the face of colonial aggression. Near the end, 
the police chief Martinez vows that he will make Lila, the wife of a 
revolutionary fighter, confess her own involvement in the independence 
movement, but Lila makes her own silent vow: “You want me to talk 
and I won't say a thing” (CNW 197). Although we are told “she is, in 
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fact, mistaken,” there is great power in her assertion that “what I’m most 
familiar with is silence, immuring silence. . . refusal. . . challenge” (ellipses 
in original). Lila will be tortured after the novel ends, but if police break 
the taboo of torturing a woman, Djebar does not, ensuring that such a 
scene of torture remains a lacuna. And Lila’s own silence partly emerges 
from her gendered experience: her apparent indolence throughout the 
novel stems from when, after a miscarriage, “inside her, refusal prevailed, 
a stone” (39). 

Writing of what she describes as Djebar’s “mission of giving voice 
to the voiceless,” Zahia Smail Salhi cites comments Djebar made several 
decades after the composition of Children of the New World in order to 
suggest the author's ultimate disavowal of silence: “From childhood on, 
the little girl is taught ‘the cult of silence, which is one of the greatest 
powers of Arabic society. What a French general ‘friend to the Arabs’ 
calls ‘power’ is something we feel as a second mutilation. . . . For Arab 
women I see only one single way to unblock everything: talk, talk without 
stopping, about yesterday and today, talk among ourselves” (2008, 80, 
93-94). This may have been Djebar’s position in 1992, and, indeed, it is 
partially akin to Barker’s endorsement of the talking therapy that was 
gaining increasing cultural prominence at this time. However, in the 
context of the 1960s, the power of silence for Algerian women was surely 


10 While we read of women such 


perceived as a threat to French rule. 
as Youssef’s sister, Zineb, who appear to become resigned, the apparent 
passivity and acceptance of their limited roles does not always preclude 
the survival of resistance in these Algerian women, however internalized. 
The schoolteacher Salima’s “rigidity, and more specifically her air of 
severe rectitude,” for example, “was what was left of her opinionated, 
adolescent silence, at a time when the dominant impression was one of 
choking, but with clenched teeth” (CNW 63). Salima may not have been 
able to entirely maintain the rebellious silence of her youth, but we can 
understand her taciturnity as nevertheless a deliberately suppressed cry in 
the face of her suffering and frustration—a refusal to show the oppressors 
the depth of their power by refusing to reveal the depths of one’s pain. 


Feminist revisions of the war novel 


As war novels, Regeneration and Children of a New World recount what 
Favret calls “a negative history of wartime—built less of rousing 
fortification than of rejection, unspoken pains, and unaccountable failings 
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and fallings” (2010, 145). In both, conflict usually remains at a distance: 
Barker’s primary location is a Scottish psychiatric hospital, and only as 
her narrative ends does Djebar venture up the mountain on which the 
battle for Algerian independence rages. In writing of war as primarily a 
domestic phenomenon, Djebar and Barker thus ask us to reconceptualize 
agency in wartime, to think of silence as a form of resistance toward a 

patriarchy that misdiagnoses it as submissive. Such a revisionist agenda 

itself involves rewriting familiar historical narratives, attending to their 

“negatives,” the photographic meaning of which, as Favret suggests, figures 

the “other, nearly unreadable version of war” (2010, 81). As Sassoon says 

to Rivers in their final exchange, “It’s a possible way of telling the story,” 

though for Rivers, “it’s not the way [he]’d tell it” (R 247). 

Their revisionary impulse is inflected by questions of gender. Jean 
Elshtain considers the prominence of male narratives of war and the 
definitional reworking that would authorize women to speak of conflict: 
“Part of the female absence has to do with how war gets defined (where 
is the front?) and with who is authorized to narrate. Thus we find the 
first-person accounts by women who were ‘there’-—in Vietnam—begin- 
ning to pour forth . . . in greater profusion than previously because 
male fighters in that war have been represented, and have represented 
themselves, as victims above all—an identity to which women are interior” 
(1987, 213). Both Regeneration and Children of the New World write through 
such absence, proposing a vision of war in which victims can be men as 
well as women, and thus in which many may exercise silence as a form 
of power. The conversion of this kind of silence into language (however 
inevitable a part of its novelistic rendering) is necessary only in the face 
of a logocentric culture that operates under “the assumption that the act 
of verbally expressing pain is a necessary prelude to the collective task of 
diminishing pain” (Scarry 1985, 9). Where, for Mildred Mortimer, when 
Algerian women “break their silence” and reveal their contribution to the 
War of Independence, “they revise perspectives on their nation’s history” 
(2012, 102), Djebar undertakes such revision by celebrating the silence 
that Mortimer—discussing Algerian historian and independence activist 
Danièle Djamila Amrane-Minne’s decision to “conceal . . . information 
regarding the torture of women prisoners” (107)—deplores as “stifling dis- 


cussion and . . . facilitating censorship.” Thus, where in the face of atrocity 
Agamben rejects silence as “equivalent to euphemein, to adoring in silence” 
(1999, 32), Elshtain reminds us of euphemism’s power to displace what it 
ostensibly names and of how official forms of language themselves entorce 
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an adoring silence in preempting space for the voicing of condemnation 
(Elshtain 1987, 245). This has indeed been recognized by critics of both 
novels. Reading Regeneration, Patricia E. Johnson observes that “military 
language distorts and justifies warfare by presenting it as a rational act” 
(2005, 307), and Bigelow identifies Djebar’s interest in what Anthony 
Appiah terms “rationalization—the pervasion of reason— . . . as the dis- 
tinctive dynamic of contemporary history” (quoted in Bigelow 2003, 14). 
In exploring more fully the implications of this critique of rationalization 
through language, I have argued that Barker and Djebar work to represent 
the many voices for whom silence is the most active form of subjective 
expression, however much it might render such expression unreadable for 
others. Indeed, in some ways silence might be the best mode our culture 
has for remembering the silent voices of war—but only if we each can 
conceive of our own silence as a form of active resistance to war's horrors. 
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Notes 


1. Regeneration will be cited as R, and Children of the New World will be cited as 
CNW. 


2. While the conventions of representing speech are different in English than 
in French, this effect is still evident in the original text: for example, “Amna, 
le sein dehors, porte les yeux sur lui mais ne le voit pas. «Ot est-elle 2» pense 
Chérifa” (Djebar 1962, 82). 


3.The publication in 2005 of the English translation indeed suggests the 
continuing relevance of Children of the New World to a post-9/11 United States 
where torture was becoming increasingly normalized. 


4.The transhistorical work enabled by Barker's choice to write historical 
fiction, for example, includes “put[ting] the trauma discourse of the 
late twentieth century in conversation with W. H. R. Rivers’s specific 
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psychoanalytic method” (Steffens 2014, 38); indeed, Michéle Barrett expresses 
frustration with Barker’ “retrospective Freudianism” without acknowledging 
the rewards of Barker’s modern approach to her historical sources (2012, 247). 


5.While cultural practices of commemoration, particularly monuments and 
other sites of memory, have received much critical attention, the history and 
significance of silence do not yet appear to have been addressed within the 
humanities. The social psychologist Stephen D. Brown has recently called for a 
shift away from the practice, arguing that “commemorative silence disposes of 
the dead” and “[tends] to render them as more mute and inert” (2012, 250). 


6. I have included the original periods in quotations from the novels wherever 
they indicate a particularly significant cessation or truncation. The period has 
an important role in indicating typographically where silence intervenes in 


speech or writing. 
7. See Scarry 1985, 34. 


8. Darius Rejali similarly emphasizes the intent to cause pain as definitional of 
torture (2009, 39). 


9. Clarisse Zimra’s afterword presents the text as the result of “Djebar’s active 
and meticulous collaboration” with the translator as well as highlighting 

some of the difficulties of translation, such as the punctuation, which, among 
other effects, enables Djebar to “use . . . silences like a string of musical notes” 
(Djebar 2005, 203, 224). In both Regeneration and the poetry it draws on 

we access multiple voices, and Children of the New World can be regarded as 
similarly polyvocal. 


10. Mildred Mortimer describes a 2002 “departure from [Djebar’s] earlier 
fiction” (2012, 111) with the publication of Woman without a Tomb, a 
fictionalized biography of a female Algerian militant, Zoulikha. Her 
argument that this departure responds to the Algerian political situation after 
Independence indicates a possible reason for Djebar’s shift in thinking. 
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Tense Future: Modernism, Total War, Encyclopedic Form, by Paul Saint-Amour. 
Oxford University Press, 2015. 347 pages. 


Sean Grattan 


In a recent New York Times blog entry entitled “Waiting for the Bomb to 
Drop,” Paul Saint-Amour writes what amounts to an addendum to his 
new book, Tense Future: Modernism, Total War, and Encyclopedic Form. In 
this short piece, he outlines the difficult realities of readying oneself for 
inevitable doom in the twenty-first century, tracing the affective state of 
constant and incessant worry from drone warfare to ecological collapse. 
He writes, for instance, that the immanent threat presented by drones 
produces Pakistani civilians who suffer from “sleeplessness, bad dreams, 
loss of appetite, fainting, amplified startle reactions, outbursts of anger and 
emotional breakdowns” (2015). But even when drones are not attacking, 
he asserts, the potential for violence and surveillance has become a part 
of everyday life. 

Turning to the ecological, Saint-Amour articulates a crucial 
connection between drone warfare and climate change: like the costs 
of warfare, the geographical effects of climate change are distributed 
unevenly. The global north, for the most part, can exist as if climate 
change is not happening, as though it is a distant threat exoticized and de- 
humanized by images of drifting and unmoored polar bears or collapsing 
glaciers. For those living in the global north the threats presented by, say, 
oil extraction only occasionally—albeit spectacularly—imake themselves 
known. This constitutes a sharp distinction from the staggering rate of 
nearly two oil spills a day across the Niger Delta. 

I begin with this blog post because the uneven geographically dis- 
tributed perpetual worry of the twenty-first century holds close affective 
and geographic ties to Saint-Amour’s electrifying study of the affective 
states of interwar Britain. Both the current period and the earlier one 
are characterized, in his account(s), by a connection between shifts in 
warfare and constant, overriding worry. This parallel makes Tense Future 
a book that straddles historical periods, commenting obliquely yet 
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cogently on the present, while offering a nuanced, well-researched, and 
exciting portrait of mid-century British airpower, literature, and culture. 
Saint-Amour argues that shifts in warfare from ground to air rearranged 
methods of aligning with the world and in this way crept into every part 
of the British national consciousness. By focusing on WWI airpower, he 
is able to describe the interwar period as beset by a “conditional space of 
catastrophe” that forced a wide-ranging rearticulation of historical and 
theoretical criticism (3). 

In his introduction, Saint-Amour describes a future-oriented 
criticism that seeks to show how the anticipation of catastrophe reorients 
contemporary theories of potentiality. Taking Jacques Derrida’s assertion 
that mourning and literary archives must be thought in relation to the 
nuclear condition, and applying this insight to the massive paradigm 
shift that occurs when war moves its theater from the ground to the air, 
Saint-Amour delinks nuclear criticism from the nuclear age. Doing so 
allows Saint-Amour to eloquently argue (pace Benjamin) for brushing 
futurity against the grain, setting in motion a vibrant tension that informs 
the rest of his book. For some theorists in recent years, potentiality is an 
expression of the potential for revolution or resistance; by contrast, Saint- 
Amour is concerned with the potential for stress, worry, anticipation, and 
dread to organize everyday life. This offers a welcome expansion of the 
models of futurity available to contemporary critical theory. 

The remainder of Tense Future is split into two parts. The first surveys 
interwar literature as a response to the shift in the scope of warfare 
occasioned by the increased speed and destructive power of aerial fighting. 
In this reading Virginia Woolf emerges as an author haunted by the 
perpetual suspense of the air raid siren, and the archivist Hilary Jenkinson 
is conscripted as the theorist of an “interwar cri de coeur” from the “first 
catastrophist archive theory” (168). Convincingly, and excitingly, this part 
of the book reads the work of its authors as a set of speculative fictions 
that wrestle with how to imagine the written word under the duress of an 
omnipresent threat of war. The second section sets out to reimagine the 
place of interwar encyclopedic fiction as written in anticipation of disaster. 
Such fiction emerges, Saint-Amour argues, from a desire to “convey a 
comprehensive portrait of societies that the rise of total war discourse had 
made seem at once more visible and more vulnerable” (182). This section 
also offers a prolonged polemical engagement with studies of modernism 
that seek to “disaggregate . . . the right term (‘encyclopedic’) from the 
interpretive wrong turns to which it has led” (205). 
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The book itself functions analogously to the encyclopedias and 
airpower it describes. It surveys the historical scene, jumping from marker 
to marker in startling directions. This method leads to surprising and 
often remarkable discoveries. An early example from the first chapter 
sees Saint-Amour move from RAF (Royal Air Force) officer L. E. O. 
Charlton’s reading habits (James Joyce, Marcel Proust) to his memos on 
aerial warfare; to domestic British bombing spectacles; and, finally, back 
to Charlton’s adventure writing for young adults, which features two 
British youths stranded in the Middle East and subjected to the spectacle 
of British airpower abroad. These leaps are exhilarating and underscore 
the ubiquity of air warfare in the discourse of the period the author 
describes. The first chapter also hints at the way Tense Future offers a 
shadow account of our own period. Reading Saint-Amour’s discussion 
of the scheme of “air substitution” in Iraq, whereby “fifty-one battalions 
of British and Indian ground troops would be replaced by eight or nine 
squadrons of a vastly reduced garrison” (73), it is easy to see the roots of 
contemporary police actions, drone warfare, and the Bush doctrine of 
preemptive strikes. 

Throughout Tense Future, Saint-Amour demonstrates an engage- 
ment with speculative fiction. By opening up the boundaries of what 
is often seen as a hermetic genre, he helps clarify what a capacious and 
critical body of writing it can be. Speculative fiction can function as a 
way of reorienting the present through shifts in perspective that operate 
to estrange readers. As a mode of critical engagement, it reads the 
present against the grain, giving concrete form to the things—good and 
bad—that the present lacks. Saint-Amour most clearly articulates this 
position by anchoring his reading of the persistence of the archival with 
Ursula K. Le Guin’s “The Masters” (1975) and Arthur C. Clarke’s “All the 
Time in the World” (1952). He employs speculative fiction to illuminate 
modernist encyclopedic form, writing that the “form’s promise could be 
articulated only through the catastrophe it was meant either to stave off 
or to mitigate” (219). In this way, the encylopedic form simultaneously 
acknowledges and attempts to forestall the disaster of the future. 

Saint-Amour illustrates the complicated interplay between fears of 
apocalypse and a stubborn hope for the future in his description of two 
Westinghouse time capsules—the first buried in 1938 and the second 
buried in 1965. In his reading, these capsules epitomize the apocalyptic 
mood of the Cold War. They are, after all, buried in a fifty-foot-deep 
“immortal well” to not be dug up until 6939 (179). This indicates two 
assumptions: that there will be people in 6939 to dig up the capsule and 
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that a fifty-foot-deep “immortal well” is required as protection from the 
unknown threats of the future. The time capsules, then, might be seen as 
ways of inoculating the present from the future; they become a form of 
archival speculative fiction. They indicate a catastrophic future threat, one 
that would wipe out human existence, yet they are unable to imagine 
a world without people. The young adult fiction of L. E. O. Charlton 
becomes, in Saint-Amour’s reading, speculative fiction because it shifts the 
perspective of the subjects of RAF bombing from faceless and nameless 
Middle Eastern populations to the innocent and altogether homely figure 
of two British schoolboys. This is the real force of Saint-Amour’ fine 
book: through exacting readings he emphatically demonstrates a need 
to imagine the present (in this case interwar England) as articulating the 
possibility that it, and subsequently the future, could be otherwise. 
Returning to the importance of periodization, however, might be 
useful here. After all, it seems that one of the key objectives of Saint- 
Amour’ text is to do away with periodizations organized around a set of 
historical events. Or, said differently, he persuasively demonstrates how 
a term like “interwar” exceeds its boundaries. The modes of air warfare 
developed in World War I relate directly to the apprehensive mood of 
contemporary authors and archivists who feel an urgent need to shore up 
the present against the ubiquitous and unrelenting feeling of approaching 
apocalypse. This eschatological approach helps diminish the often too easy 
desire to construct periodizations, enabling us to see events less as stark 
paradigm breaks than as shifts or progressions. If, as Saint-Amour describes 
it, late modernity consists of a “perpetual interwar” characterized by an 
inexhaustible and easily transmissible feeling of worry (305), then there 
is an unmistakable throughline from the RAF’ Iraqi theater of war to 
the current US campaigns of drone warfare, as well as to the varieties of 
ecological disaster that now shadow our fears of martial destruction. 
Describing the scene of terror and carnage in the “Circe” chapter 
of Joyce’s Ulysses, Saint-Amour writes, “Above all [the theatrical scene] 
pertained to the sudden metamorphoses that the twentieth-century 
battlefield had made routine: transformations of a scene of waiting into 
one of panic, of towns into ruins or upright men into shattered corpses” 
(254). These transformations stand at the affective heart of Saint-Amour’s 
insistence on the perpetual interwar. In a later chapter on Ford Maddox 
Ford he writes,“ Parades End will admonish its readers through its portrait 
of worry” (287). Much as Teresa Brennan does in her work on the 
transmission of affect, he describes “worry” as “eternally self-renewing 
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for the soldier but also inexhaustibly transmissible to a reader.’ Worry is 
an affect that sticks; it creeps and spreads. Waiting becomes waiting for the 
fulfillment of worry. 

This is not to say, however, that Tense Future is obsessed with dread. 
On the contrary, Saint-Amour stresses speculative futurity as a way of 
imagining both the future as “other than the here and now” and the past 
as possibly “other than it was” (43). He takes up the thickness of worry as 
a temporal affect by describing narrative techniques of backshadowing, 
sideshadowing, and foreshadowing as phenomenological responses to the 
perpetual worry of perpetual war. In doing so, he argues for a rereading 
of trauma-inflected theory through the lens of queer temporality, a 
phenomenon influentially described in a 2007 GLQ roundtable discus- 
sion as a “refusal of linear historicism” (Dinshaw 178). This refusal of 
linear historicism is one of the key theoretical energies of Tense Future, 
and Saint-Amour explores this temporal mode through affects that might 
attend a speculative futurity: worry and doubt but also the reparative 
impulse most notably ascribed to Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick’s (2003) 
foundational work on the paranoid and the reparative. Taking Sedgwick’s 
insistence on loosening up the paranoid encasement of critical theory 
seriously, Saint-Amour redescribes encyclopedic modernism as mending 
“what is known on the road to its likely obsolescence” (218). 

This leads to a difficulty I have with Ténse Future. In his desire to push 
the interwar mood beyond the arbitrary poles of World War I and World 
War II, Saint-Amour comes close to evacuating the critical usefulness of 
a periodizing category like the interwar. The recent interest in theories 
of affect has led to the reemergence of Raymond Williams’s notion 
of “structures of feeling” (1977, 132), and it seems Saint-Amour is tangen- 
tially participating in this revival. Williams describes structures of feeling 
as “characteristic elements of impulse, restraint, and tone; specifically 
affective elements of consciousness and relationships: not feeling against 
thought, but thought as felt and feeling as thought: practical consciousness 
of a present kind, in a living and interrelating continuity.” A structure of 
feeling is an affective register of social belonging, and our understanding 
of it, a function of our own structures of feeling, knits past and present 
together. Put another way, a periodizing account focused on structures of 
feeling implicitly assumes that any narrative of a period will fail to capture 
everything. A period will always exceed its boundaries. Saint-Amour’s 
argument about the psychological violence that results from living with 
the threat of warfare is just such an account. In elaborating the perpetual 
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interwar, he is describing a historical mood—one brought on not only by 
war but the threat of more war. He makes his case with trenchant analysis 
after trenchant analysis. This is nuanced work that places remarkable fests 
next to one another and offers up a compelling and counterintuitive 
account of mid-twentieth-century British literature. But while his final 
chapter, which pushes into debates about periodization in contemporary 
American literature, highlights compelling connections, it creates a 
temporal and spatial telescoping that robs Tense Future of much of the 
periodizing brio it had earlier displayed. 

Of course Saint-Amour sees this criticism coming, writing, “If. . . 
we treat the term interwar phenomenologically—as the real-time experi- 
ence of remembering a past war while awaiting and theorizing a future 
one 


we begin to see how a period could go on, even in near perpetuity, 
feeling like an interwar era as long as the prospect of military violence 
appeared to loom” (305-307). By expanding the history of perpetual 
suspense forward and backward in time, Saint-Amour elongates what 
Brian Massumi describes as “‘society’s prospectivity” toward a “general 
disaster that is already upon us, woven into the fabric of day-to-day life” 
(1993, 11). This is fine if the general disaster that we live with is unspecific 
and unspecified. But surely there are differences in the affective timbre, 
heft, and feel of different kinds of disasters, and losing sight of those 
differences (even or perhaps especially if they are slight) changes the 
opportunities and possibilities presented to us to map and critique the 
present. In this manner Saint-Amour does not so much participate ina 
form of reparative reading as offer up a new paranoid reading where the 
answer is always interwar. 

My only other quibble with this book, and it is slight, is a stylistic 
choice that seems to ignore how academic books are often read and 
taught: piecemeal, in chunks, or with an eye for specific chapters. Tense 
Future features an awkward bleed from chapter to chapter that, if you 
are not reading linearly from beginning to end, makes for a jarring and 
difficult reading experience. Chapter Three, “Fantasias of the Archive,” 
for instance, begins with a discussion of Le Guin’s 1963 short story “The 
Masters” under the rubric “Nuclear Fantasia, First Type,” then moves to 
a “Nuclear Fantasia, Second Type” exemplified by a Clarke short story 
from 1952. While moving backward temporally in this manner—not to 
mention sandwiching this chapter between readings of Mrs. Dalloway and 
Ulysses—has the advantage of emphasizing different ways to imagine the 
temporality of archives, the choice of examples can seem arbitrary. 
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I hope that my deep admiration for Tense Future comes through 
despite these criticisms. Saint-Amour’ book will no doubt become 
required reading for anyone interested in literatures of war, terror, affect, 
or modernism. Particularly admirable is its commitment to what the 
speculative might mean when released from its generic trappings. I find 
this expansion particularly exciting as Saint-Amour invites us to rethink 
texts by Woolf, Joyce, Ford, and others as particularly influenced by the 
affective elements of speculative fiction. 
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Happily and in a timely way, Janet Boyd and Sharon J. Kirsch’s edited 
collection Primary Stein: Returning to the Writing of Gertrude Stein 
accomplishes just what it sets out to do, which is to shift attention away 
from Stein’s life and the spurious allegations surrounding it and back to 
her writing as work that can be, and demands to be, read for its literary, 
historical, and linguistic value. A much-needed antidote to a very tired 
debate surrounding Stein’s politics and position in history, Primary Stein 
assembles critical essays by leading and up-and-coming scholars in Stein 
studies and modernism that, in the main, focus on individual works in a 
variety of critical and historical contexts. Arranged such that they trace the 
arc of Stein’s career, the essays address Stein’s and Toklas’s early publishing 
efforts (Gabrielle Dean); the influence of Stein’s experimental writing 
upon that of Virginia Woolf (Rachel Blau DuPlessis); the sociosexual 
context for Patriarchal Poetry (Jody Cardinal); the intersections between 
Stein’s work and Romanticism (Rebecca Ariel Porte and, separately, Sarah 
Posman); alternative lenses for reading—and teaching—Stein’s rhetoric 
and drama (Kirsch and Linda Voris, respectively); and the relationship 
of American geography to Stein’s prose (Janet Boyd). Included also is 
a playful new close reading of the often studied Tender Buttons (Neil 
Schmitz), Adam Frank’s introduction of readers to Radio Free Stein, and 
Steven Gould Axelrod’s incisive analysis of Mrs. Reynolds as an anti-Hitler 
novel. Axelrod’s essay is particularly noteworthy in that it reads Stein’s 
wartime politics through one of her works, in a refreshing departure from 
the widespread allegations about her loyalties that are based on willful 
elisions of her writing. Taken in aggregate, these essays open new critical 
avenues for further investigation at the same time that they suggest new 
ways for teaching Stein’s writing in the classroom, a point underscored in 
the polyvalent meaning of the book's title. 

Scholarship on Gertrude Stein’s work has long been a fraught 
endeavor, marked by the notion that one must retrace the history of 
Gertrude Stein as a personage in order to discuss the work in a way that 
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is not naively unaware of her lived history. It is hard to come up with any 
other major American writer who needs such constant reintroduction or, 
rather, permission to exist; and this precarity of position has meant that 
there have been many interruptions in discussions of the work itself. In 
the wake of two excellent biographies, James R. Mellow’s Charmed Circle 
(1974) and Linda Wagner-Martin’s Favored Strangers (1995), attention to 
Stein frequently has entailed a far greater emphasis on her life story and 
the famous company she kept at 27 rue de Fleurus. Often when the 
critical conversation has turned to Stein’s writing, it has been freighted 
with assumptions surrounding her status as a woman—and therefore 
presumably feminist—artist, or else loaded with judgment of Stein’s 
relationship to her Jewish identity. Part of what might be termed Stein’s 
identity problem is due to the historically male-gendered category of 
modernist writer, a being traditionally exemplified in the form of James 
Joyce, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, and Ernest Hemingway (on whose style 
Stein clearly had an influence). Part of Stein’s identity problem is also due 
to scholars’ suspicions surrounding her relationship to the Vichy regime 
during World War II; the fact that she and Alice B.Toklas survived the war 
has prompted some to suggest she did so by contributing to fascism in 
Europe. Female and purportedly a “bad” Jew, Stein is still treated by many 
as tangential to the canon of modernism, even as her linguistic inventive- 
ness and contributions to modernist innovation are as indisputable as they 
are overlooked. 

Recently there has been a trend toward more favorable analyses of 
Stein as a celebrity. Recent works by Karen Leick (2009) and Timothy 
Galow (2011) elucidate the ways in which Stein rose to and came to 
define celebrity in the age of High Modernism, and Jonathan Goldman’s 
Modernism Is the Literature of Celebrity (2011) rereads modernism as a 
quintessential celebrity culture, reframing our view of modernism entirely 
while placing Stein at the center. Although discussions of Stein’s celebrity 
status are certainly intriguing, and although we know that Stein enjoyed 
her own celebrity, we also know that she was quite concerned that her 
fame detracted from serious attention to her writing. In these admittedly 
| smart twenty-first-century analyses of Stein and celebrity culture, once 

again the emphasis moves toward the person as social phenomenon, 
proving how rare close attention to the work itself continues to be. 

One major exception to biographical approaches to Stein comes 
from the American community of conceptual poets loosely organized 
under the title Language writers, those poet/critics who have developed 
a range of poetic forms intended to break through normative systems of 
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signification and the bourgeois capitalist cultural values that are supported 
by received literary forms. Key poets associated with the Language 
movement, including Lyn Hejinian, Bob Perelman, Joan Retallack, 
Charles Bernstein, and Juliana Spahr, have named Stein a formal precursor, 
citing her destabilization of syntax and attention to what Marjorie Perloff, 
quoting Velimir Khlebnikov, has called “the word as such” as useful 
models for the later work of interrogating language as a medium capable 
of unsettling the status quo (Perloff 1985, 215). For these critics, Stein 

the embodied woman is inconsequential to the shape and impact of her 
writing in the world; indeed, it is not an overstatement to say that the 

Language writers for many years have been a crucial force in keeping 

Stein’s work alive and at the forefront of serious discussions of modernist 

innovation and experimental aesthetics. 

At the same time, it is largely because of this attention to the pro- 
ductive instability of Stein’s work that many recent critical studies have 
emphasized the difficulty of making persuasive close readings of specific 
texts. With the important exceptions of Elisabeth A. Frosts The Feminist 
Avant-Garde in American Poetry (2003) and Deborah Mix’s A Vocabulary 
of Thinking (2007), numerous analyses of Stein’s writing have pointed to 
the limitations of close readings, arguing as many prominent critics have 
that Stein’s great achievement is what Hejinian terms “the rejection of 
closure” (2000, 40). Yet this overarching critical and theoretical approach 
comes with certain pitfalls. Indeed, the insistence that Stein’s meanings 
are ever open makes the prospect of close reading any single text seem 
something of a fool’s errand, a naive approach to work that cannot be 
fixed in place. And as a result of this move to foreground the word, the 
rejection of closure, and what Retallack has called “the swerve” (2003, 
1-3), it is now possible and even likely for teachers of Stein’s writing to 
focus on linguistic and formal elements that cross many texts, as opposed 
to any single text as a work of literature that engages certain formal 
conventions, centers on a theme, or in fact tells a story. Because of this 
trend toward uncertainty, close readings of Stein’s work have fallen out of 
fashion. 

Primary Stein thus comes at a crucial moment, leading scholars and 
students away from the distractions that have pulled critical attention 
away from the writing while insisting on the importance of reading the 
work closely and with an eye to its unique contributions to American 
literature, drama, rhetoric, and modernism. The essays focus on Stein's 
texts and their distinct attributes and innovations, on her relevance 
to other writers and disciplines, on the correspondences between her 
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texts and others in so-called Western literature, and on her place in the 
material history of modernism. DuPlessis writes of Stein’s impact on the 
work of Virginia Woolf, drawing out the ways in which Stein’s dispersive 
treatment of gender in “Forensics” would seem to be at odds with Woolf’s 
ongoing attempts at new unities, even as Stein so clearly influenced 
Woolf’s thinking. Kirsch takes up consideration of How to Write as a set 
of essays that do not dispense with rhetoric and argumentation but that 
rather rewrite argumentation anew. Jody Cardinal approaches “Patriarchal 
Poetry” as a text deeply in conversation with the sexology discourse pro- 
mulgated by Havelock Ellis, while in an essay titled “Long Dull Poems” 
Rebecca Porte reads Stanzas in Meditation alongside Wordsworth’s Prelude. 
Linda Voris’s essay on the obscure “Subject-Cases: The Background of 
a Detective Story” is a fascinating exploration of Stein’s compositional 
reframing of foreground and background, and from discussion of that 
piece Voris moves into examination of Stein’s experiment with compo- 
sitional space in her under-examined play, Lend a Hand. Adding to the 
burgeoning critical interest in temporality and spatiality in Stein’s writing, 
Janet Boyd shows how Stein’s uniquely American writing emerges from 
her sense of an expansive American geography. There are numerous other 
excellent examples of provocative new interpretations, including several 
essays dealing with Stein’s World War II writings. Kristin Bergen writes of 
Stein’s “break with the future” in her late works, arguing that in Brewsie 
and Willie Stein distances herself from her current historical moment and 
recedes from public view, situating herself in a past that she revolutionized. 
In an important return to the question of Stein the person, Phoebe Stein 
very helpfully traces the debate surrounding Stein’s wartime politics, 
presenting a cogent and in-depth analysis of the shape and timeline of 
ill-informed accusations against Stein, even as she compiles the many 
convincing rebuttals coming from prominent poets and critics. In its 
comprehensiveness, Phoebe Stein’s essay is essential reading for anyone 
teaching Stein in the classroom, providing as it does a clear and concise 
map of the most contested territory in Stein studies. And appropriately 
concluding the book, Axelrod’s essay on Mrs. Reynolds is a fine example of 
fair-minded literary criticism that reads Stein’s wartime politics through 
her writing. Coming full circle, then, Primary Stein completes its mission 
to return readers to Stein’s writing. 

Primary Stein also offers a research guide for Stein scholarship, pointing 
to the substantial archival holdings at the Yale Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library and the Harry Ransom Center at the University of 
Texas at Austin, as well as the most useful compilations, bibliographies, 
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and catalogues of secondary research. In the appendixes are a brief note 
from Nancy Kuhl, curator of the Stein and Toklas papers at the Beinecke, 
who outlines significant developments in the preservation and digital 
availability of the archives, as well as a hidden gem: Donald Gallup’s 1947 
overview of the history, breadth, and content of the Stein Collection at 
Yale as it was at mid-century. Reprinted in Primary Stein for the first time, 
Gallup’s fascinating essay details Stein’s own efforts to establish her legacy 
through the donation of her papers and offers a window into the art of 
curating. Moreover, through Gallup’s description of several early exhibi- 

tions of Stein’s papers at Yale and Columbia, readers are made aware that 

serious interest in Stein has waxed and waned over the years, but that any 

particular trend in criticism pales in importance when measured against 

a massive archive that, in Gallup’s words, “sum|[s] up an entire period in 

the cultural history of Western Europe and America” (286). 

In another important contribution to Stein studies, Sarah Posman and 
Laura Luise Schultz’s Gertrude Stein in Europe: Reconfigurations across Media, 
Disciplines, and Traditions comprises a very useful set of essays placing Stein’s 
work in its original European contexts, arguing that the labeling of Stein 
as quintessential American writer obscures the importance of her work, 
which has long circulated in France and beyond. Reminding readers that 
Stein wrote in Europe where her work remains enormously influential 
and popular—particularly among artists and dramatists—Posman and 
Schultz establish the importance of networks of connectivity as funda- 
mental to understanding Stein’s writing in relation to the intellectual and 
artistic conversations of her immediate present. 

Contributors’ essays are organized thematically, centering on personal 
encounters, meditations (which are interpretations of Stein’s work in 
relation to theory), and Stein’s lasting influence in the arts. For the 
most part, contributors stress context and relation rather than extended 
interpretations of particular texts. In an essay on Stein’s relationship to 
Bernard Fay and Elisabeth de Gamont, Birgit Van Puymbroek shows how 
even as Stein had personal associations with Fay, she also was quite close 
to the Marxist de Gamont, who wrote extensively on communism. Van 
Puymbroek points to the ambivalence and doubleness coursing through 
Stein’s late work as indicative of her complicated relationship to politics. 
Sarah Posman compares William James’s influence on Stein to Henri 
Bergson’s, arguing that ultimately Bergson’s idea of intuitive philosophy 
had a greater impact on Stein’s thinking than did the scientific theorizing 
of her Harvard mentor. In her essay on identity and its creation through 
linguistic experiment, Isabelle Alfandary argues for an understanding of 
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Stein in Europe as a deterritorialized writer rather than an expatriate one, 
and Abigail Lang and Julian Murphet each contribute fine essays on Stein 
and cinema. 

Given the increased attention of artists, musicians, and dramatists to 
new productions and recordings of Stein’s work, it is welcome and quite 
timely that Posman and Schultz have gathered several excellent essays 
dealing with Stein’s lasting influence on the arts in Europe. In a piece 
translated from the French, Marie-Claire Pasquier shows how translation 
of Stein’s work from its original English poses unique challenges while 
offering exciting rewards. She writes, “To make Stein heard in a language 
other than the one in which she writes, the idea is not to produce the 
same meaning, far from it. The meaning eludes us. . . . The idea, rather, is 
to produce the same effect” (188). 1 find Pasquier’s essay particularly useful 
as a resource for students who dismiss Stein’s writing as untranslatable. 
Andrzej Wirth, founding director of the Institute for Applied Theater 
Studies in Giessen, Germany, argues for an understanding of Stein’s most 
difficult texts as in some sense theatrical projects; he shows how Stein’s 
plays pave the way for the effects present-day avant-garde theater attempts 
to achieve, including the deconstruction of time, the troubling of the 
boundary between formal and informal structure, and the destabilization 
of language. Following Wirth, Laura Luise Schultz maintains that Stein’s 
dramas are the “missing link in the history of Western experimental 
theater of the last century” (214). Schultz examines Stein’s influence on 
| avant-garde aesthetics in contemporary theater and argues that Stein’s 

work also anticipates cross-cultural aesthetics of performance. Schultz's 

close attention to Stein’s complex aesthetic as it appears on the page 

and on the stage will be useful to students looking to interpret Stein’s 

notoriously difficult plays, which some scholars have suggested were never 

meant to be performed. To the contrary, Schultz argues that precisely 

: because they anticipate our contemporary avant-garde, Stein’s plays must 
be performed in order to be understood in all their radical possibility. 

Posman and Schultz give credit to Oulipo (Ouvroir de littérature 

potentielle) poet and poetry professor Jacques Roubaud for his having 

rescued Stein from obscurity in the 1980s when the French avant-garde’s 

disdain for Stein was at a new low. Language writers and members of 

the American avant-garde were engaged in the same project at roughly 

the same time. In any case, Roubaud’s formally experimental “Gertrude 

Stein Grammaticus” is a charming and thought-provoking text that tells 

of the author’s unique understanding and appreciation for what Stein 
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is attempting to do—and succeeding at doing—in her revolutionary 
grammar. Roubaud observes that Stein “is the only one ... to have 
acted in and on all of language’s elements” (274). Organized variously as a 
catalogue of Stein’s works, a numbered list of observations, a set of axioms 
in the form of statements, quotes, and questions, and a typographically 
unique set of arguments that at times shout in bold and at others whisper 
in parenthetical remarks, Roubaud’s playfully experimental meditation on 
his encounter with and love for Gertrude Stein’s writing is, as the editors 
note in the introduction, “a dynamic portrait. . . . Better than anyone, 
Roubaud demonstrates the liveliness” of her style (16). Posman and 
Schultz’s coda “How to Read?” serves to emphasize and echo Roubaud’s 
spirited engagements, and in closing the book one is reminded of the 
American Language poets who also find creative inspiration in—and 
themselves build upon—Stein’s revolutionary grammar. In this larger 
field of experimentation and radical aesthetics there is perhaps less need 
to distinguish Stein in Europe from Stein as American, for at its most 
experimental her work exists outside of and far exceeds either context. 

This volume is the exciting beginning of new inquiries into the 
material locus of Stein’s creativity, and though time and space do not 
permit an exhaustive discussion of all of the essays included in Gertrude 
Stein in Europe, suffice it to say that taken together they serve to introduce 
American scholars and students to new ways of thinking about how she 
was influenced by, and was influencing, her European community. Indeed, 
with Gertrude Stein in Europe, Posman and Schultz call into question those 
readings that seek to make Stein singularly American, and they point to 
the narrowness of approaches that ignore or do not take into full account 
her European intellectual milieu. For as this collection proves, Stein was 
far from being a mere expat, or American in another land; instead, for 
the great majority of her life she was an engaged resident and active 
participant in a dynamic creative and intellectual community in many 
ways distinct and certainly far removed from American shores. 
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After decades of neglect, at best making cameo appearances in lists 

f “‘little-read writers of the 1930s” or as a star in “recovery scholarship,” 
Storm Jameson might well be on the cusp of a true revival. As part of 
Northwestern University Press’s series “Cultural Expressions of World 
War II,” the second major biography of this always engaging, never 
flawless, luminary of twentieth-century British letters and political 
activism may hopefully accelerate a growing wave of critical evaluation 
to match the historical interest. 

Jameson was a vital part of world historical events of the 1930s 
and 1940s, working diligently through the interwar years in the peace 
movement and serving as a Sponsor in the Peace Pledge Union. In the 
years leading up to the Second World War, she began assisting political 
refugees from Germany and Eastern Europe, the most famous of these 
being Czesław Miłosz, who would be a friend to the end of her life. 
During the war, Jameson was elected president of PEN, the international 
organization of writers that, under her leadership, changed from being 
avowedly apolitical to becoming directly engaged with advocating for 
social justice against fascist regimes. It was at her behest that PEN would 
publish “An Appeal to the Conscience of the World” (1940), urging allied 
countries and all PEN centers to fight for universal free speech. And it 
was as PEN’s president, though not officially speaking on its behalf, that 
she would publish her pamphlet “The End of This War” (1941), the 
document that announced her formal break with the absolute pacifism 
that was crucial to her activist politics after the Great War. 

This impressive résumé of political activity during a much studied 
time in European history might have been enough to merit biographi- 
cal scrutiny, but Jameson was first and foremost a writer, the staggeringly 
prolific author or editor of seventy books of fiction, criticism, drama, poli- 
tics, and memoir. Her productivity was spurred along partly by financial 
need, but unlike other highly productive writers—Georgette Heyer, say, 
or Jameson’s much admired Georges Simenon—she never quite managed 
to make formulaic genre fiction a forte. Her letters often show a desire 
to have either more time to spend on a big serious novel or the capacity 
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to crank out hack work that could readily sell. She would have neither. 
Reading Maslen’s biography, one finds a lifelong saga of mixed reviews 
that fail to fully comprehend the complex, formally experimental, politi- 
cally engaged fiction that it seems Jameson could not help but write. She 
also never seemed to be a truly rapid writer, revising heavily and spending 
fourteen-hour days with her fiction as well as her political activities, along 
with, as Maslen notes, keeping house for her husband and son. 

All of Jameson’s Yorkshire-bred hardiness and work ethic combines 
with a distinct challenge for any biographer—the thicket of harsh self- 
criticism that pervades her letters and her monumental autobiography 
Journey from the North (published in Britain in two volumes, 1969-1970). 
Maslen is an adept reader of Jameson’s writings, both the published 
works and the archival materials, and throughout her biography there are 
signs of the combative approach Maslen takes to her subject, a necessary 
measure if one does not wish to accept Jameson’s nearly constant self- 
deprecation as fact. For instance, her novel That Was Yesterday (1932), 
which she sometimes regarded as her first mature work, begins with this 
disclaimer on the copyright page: “A few sentences in this book, chiefly 
conversational, have been lifted with slight alterations from an earlier 
novel of the writer’s. This earlier book was fortunately not much read: 
even more fortunately it was printed on quickly perishable paper. The pity 
is that it was printed at all.” This, one thinks, would not inspire confidence 
in the prospective reader. Chiara Briganti, one of Jameson’s best current 
scholarly advocates, believes that this kind of negative self-regard was 
the primary cause for her cultural decline. Moreover, she observes that 
Virginia Woolf’s famous attack on the Edwardian social realists lies behind 
academic suspicion of Jameson’s more overtly political and less formally 
radical writings: “Unlike [Arnold] Bennett, Jameson could have dispensed 
with the nudge from Woolf to fall into oblivion. She was her own worst 
enemy and mostly responsible herself for what happened to her critical 
reputation. As anyone who has read Journey from the North will know, few 
are the novels she wrote that escape her harsh criticism. . . . Especially 
stringent was her censure of her early politically-committed writing” 
(2007, 72). Even Jameson’s political commitments fell under the same 
acerbic gaze. “For some years after 1933,” she writes, “1 lived in equivocal 
amity with pacifists and combative supporters of the League of Nations, 
adjusting my feelings, in good and bad faith, to the person I happened to 
be with. I swayed between the two like a tightrope walker, or a politician” 
(1971, 326). Underlying all of Jameson’s vigor is her thoroughgoing 
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suspicion that through lack of talent she could never measure up to some 
unstated, impossible standard of achievement in her art, politics, and life. 
Maslen is especially good at handling the relationship between 
Journey from the North and the life story that she is telling. For starters, 
her remarkable close attention to the several extant versions of this 
autobiography give her a capacity to compare the cuts, changes, and 
additions that distinguish the final two-volume version (published by 
Collins and Havill in England and in one volume in the United States 
by Harper and Row) from the three-volume manuscript version (which 
itself exists in two versions). In Maslen’s description, “Large chunks of 
self-criticism, not to say flagellation, were cut but by no means was this 
element omitted” (450). She affirms the interest found in these volumes 
and the insight that can be gained by using them, but she pointedly 
separates Jameson’s self-portrayal from her work as a critic: “It must be 
stressed that in this work, the memory is that of the 1960s, and while the 
ruminations on her life, her times, are a superb achievement, this work 
is not the ultimate source for an understanding of her earlier life. As she 
says, in the course of writing she constantly tore up and rewrote passages 
in the interests of accuracy; and even then could not be sure about what 
constitutes ‘truth? ” Maslen also establishes that contemporary readers of 
Jameson’s autobiography found her self-evaluations too harsh, almost to 
the point of dissuading her publisher, Alan Maclean at Collins, who “had 
been devastated by her unsparing presentation of her dark side” (452). 
As with the personal deprecation, Maslen rises to the challenge of 
disputing her subject’s views of her literary output and gives careful 
attention to nearly every one of Jameson’s forty-five novels. Throughout 
the biography, when each successive work is published we are treated 
to something like a brief interlude of story-telling and literary criticism 
in the midst of a larger life narrative. The form of these interludes is a 
two- or three-paragraph summary and critique—enough to tantalize a 
potential reader, along with a few words of evaluation that help that reader 
discern whether the volume might be worth the time to read it, plus a 
footnote that gathers all the known reviews of it. Maslen is not blinded 
by fandom in her evaluations, though she is clearly a charitable reader 
of Jameson’s fiction, and she shows how Jameson succeeded in creating 
works that thoughtfully grappled with the biggest questions facing 
Europe in the mid-twentieth century, including questions about historical 
developments that have produced the England of today. Moreover, Maslen 
makes a strong case that Jameson’s novels are more formally innovative 
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than has been recognized, which complicates her association with social 
realists of the 1930s British Left. The subtle yet persistent experiments 
with form seem to be a major reason why initial reviews, perhaps assessing 
her work too hastily, rarely came to consensus about its worth. 
Emerging from Maslen’s coverage of so many works across such a 
long career is the presence of two major strains in Jameson’s fiction: the 
English historical saga and the more broadly European political novels. 
There are certainly other kinds of works in her oeuvre, not to mention 
her many essays and nonfiction volumes, but among her fictional works 
there exists a series of novels that create a parallel history of England 
with Jameson’s stand-in, the novelist-character Mary Hervey Russell, 
at its center. These novels began with a trilogy called The Triumph of 
Time, comprising The Lovely Ship (1927), Farewell to Youth (1928), and A 
Richer Dust (1931)—a series detailing the life of the formidable Mary 
Hansyke, who creates a successful ship-building enterprise in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. In That Was Yesterday (1932), the semi- 
autobiographical narrative of Jameson’s first marriage as experienced by 
Mary Hansyke’s grand-daughter, Hervey Russell, Jameson shifted focus 
to the years of, and just prior to, the Great War. Her next major project 
would be The Mirror in Darkness, a projected roman-fleuve in the mode of 
Balzac (and, as Maslen astutely points out, with stylistic traits cribbed from 
John Dos Passos), which she described in the foreword to the first book as 
“perhaps five, or six, novels in which an attempt, necessarily incomplete, 
is made to depict the contemporary scene” (Jameson [1934] 1982, np). 
The five or six envisioned at this time never came to be, and instead she 
produced three formally experimental novels going from the Armistice 
in 1918 to the General Strike of 1926 (Company Parade [1934], Love in 
Winter [1935], and None Tirn Back [1936]). This trilogy, as it became, is 
panoramic in scope, attempting a collective form that put to work her 
ideas about socialist fiction she later articulated in her often cited essay 
“Documents” (1937), published in the left-leaning journal Fact. Here she 
contended that socialist literature need not be fixated upon working-class 
conditions but could instead be “writing concerned with the lives of 
men and women in a world which is changing and being changed.” A 
socialist, according to Jameson, must be “intimately concerned with this 
change” and “struggling continually to understand it? (1937, 9). In her 
usual fashion, she later regarded The Mirror in Darkness as “mad” in its 
approximation of Balzac and a failure because it “was working against the 
grain of my talent” (1971, 329, 344). But the trilogy, whatever its faults, 
remains an under-studied example of socialist fiction of the 1930s applied 
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to a historical examination of the 1920s and the changing conditions 
that were edging England toward another war. Though The Mirror in 
Darkness was officially abandoned, she would return to its characters in 
several more novels throughout her life, demonstrating their usefulness 
for helping frame her thoughts about England and its place in the world. 
One use of these characters was to bridge her interests in English 
social life and the European political novels that were her other métier. 
As Rod Mengham describes this connection, Jameson “is an idiosyncratic, 
uncompromising, uncomfortable, elegiac, and prophetic writer, who for 
more than fifty years would not let go of the idea that English culture 
seen outside of its European context is incomprehensible and even 
invalid” (2010, 192-93). After the war, she returned to David Renn, 
the disillusioned veteran-turned-pacifist from Company Parade, whose 
reemergence opened a window onto the desolation of former combat 
zones and European centers still divided and controlled by totalitarian 
powers. Like No Victory for the Soldier (1939), her Spanish Civil War novel 
published under the pseudonym “James Hill,” and Europe to Let (1940), 
her novel made of four related stories about the effects of the Munich 
Pact, she could write thoughtfully about current events in progress and 
make rich, unsettling fiction out of political crises that troubled her. In a 
related vein, her novels Cousin Honoré (1940) and Cloudless May (1943) 
transpose large national events like the fall of France onto small, local 
stories whose characters and actions are shaped by vast forces beyond 
. their control. Maslen’s survey of all these works provides the reader with 
a good starting point for entering Jameson’s dauntingly large canon and 
offers potential critics a means to navigate important but overlooked texts 
in twentieth-century studies. 

Inevitably, some comparison will be made between Maslen’s work and 
Jennifer Birkett’s Margaret Storm Jameson: A Life, the first major biography 
of Jameson, published in 2009. Birkett’s volume, which covers the entirety 
of Jameson’s life and comments on every one of her published books, is in 
scope equal to Maslen’s. Many reviews of Birkett’s biography praised the 
existence, at long last, of a biography of Jameson and nodded to Birkett’s 
obvious industry in wading through the vast body of published work; but 
they also found fault with her range of sources and with the thin con- 
nections made between Jameson’s writings and their respective contexts.’ 
Phyllis Lassner, for example, noted Birkett’s neglecting of the Vera Brittain 
papers in the William Ready Archives at McMaster University, which 
contains around 400 pages of letters exchanged between the two writers 
(2010, 442). 
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Maslen makes considerable use of this correspondence, giving depth 
and detail to one of the most dramatically interesting episodes in the 
biography. Jameson and Vera Brittain became quite close in the early 
1930s, deeply appreciating each other’s writing and peace advocacy. 
Jameson would tell Brittain that No Time Like the Present (1933), Jameson’s 
memoir qua pacifist screed, was an inferior precursor that prepared the 
way for Brittain’s very successful and to this day more often read Testament 
of Youth (1933). Their shared passion for peace activism contributed to 
a deep though volatile friendship that would formally terminate when 
Jameson published “The End of This War” in 1941—partly because 
it heralded the difference in their views and partly because Jameson 
quoted a letter from Brittain, whose arguments she derided as foolish and 
disingenuous. Birkett relates this story as well, but with less detail than 
Maslen. Brittain’s biographers Mark Bostridge and Paul Berry have given 
the richest version to date, but Maslen provides, in effect, the other side 
of the story, at several points closely reading the correspondence to show 
how fragile Brittain’s disposition could be and how often Jameson’s high 
praise of her work, life, and ideas can be regarded as placating a friend 
who seemed to require that one walk on eggshells around her. 

Maslen’s book is over one hundred pages longer than Birkett’s, and 
it clearly attempts to redress the problem of insufficient context. Yet the 
contextualizing histories Maslen provides can sometimes sound a bit 
potted, as in her occasional effort to make Jameson’s political work seem 
more grand. For example, Maslen tells us about PEN policies following 
the Second World War: “Given their commitment to reconciliation, 
Margaret and Hermon Ould were consistent in their opposition to vin- 
dictiveness wherever they found it, even when there was good cause; they 
would have had much in common with Nelson Mandela and Archbishop 
Tutu in the aftermath of South Africa’s apartheid” (336). Without more 
explanation of this claim, it seems a stretch to make this comparison, and 
jeopardizes the force of her praise of Jameson’s charity toward former 
enemies. Despite these occasional lapses, Maslen largely stays true to her 
methodological commitment to avoid speculating on gaps in the archive, 
stating in her “Prologue and Apologia” that “too much speculation, too 
many judgments, can undercut the emergence of a fascinating personal- 
ity—and obscure the fact that part of that fascination will always be those 
facets that resist our determination to offer a definitive explanation” (6). 
With a nod, perhaps, to Birkett, she suggests that “one reason biography is 
so intriguing is that no two books on any one person come to the same 
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conclusions; just as in life, close friends may have different views about 
someone they both know, or think they know, intimately.” 

There are a few other flaws that inevitably appear in long works like 
Maslen’s. She is not above the odd cliché, telling us that Jameson “had 
the head of a philosopher and the heart of a poet” (481), though, overall 
her prose is quite compelling and avoids the workmanlike piling on of 
data; we are mostly spared the tedium of each monetary exchange made 
for every book, which is too often a crutch for literary biographers with 
access to publishers’ accounting records. And, given the intense dynamism 
of Jameson’s life and writing during the first halfof the century, there is 
an inevitable struggle for narrative energy in the fourth part of Maslen’s 
book, which covers the years 1950-1986. This final section has some fas- 
cinating tidbits, like Jameson’s mediating a spat between Graham Greene 
and Arthur Koestler, her brief work with the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, her deepening friendship with Mitosz, and the pathos of 
all her friends and family (including her son) dying around her as she 
becomes a nonagenarian. But without the intense historical backdrop of 
war and activism, there is some unavoidable flagging that occurs as Maslen 
covers her last decades of writing. 

Quibbles aside, Maslen has given us a rich, readable, useful biography 
that one hopes will sustain greater scholarly interest in Jameson, who 
has suffered from so much of her work being out of print. We have seen 
occasional reprintings of a few works by Medallion Books in the 1970s, 
more by Virago in the 1980s, and individual books by some presses since 
then (the Trent edition of her dystopia about English fascism, In the Second 
Year [1936], carefully edited and annotated by Stan Smith, is exemplary). 
Bloomsbury Press has released a few titles as ebooks, and there are several 
of her works, such as The Journal of Mary Hervey Russell (1945) that exist 
in optical character recognition (OCR) reproductions of varying quality. 
But until more of her important novels return in editions and quantities 
suitable for student use, a restoration of Jameson's reputation is hampered. 
Scholars including Jennifer Birkett, Chiara Briganti, Phyllis Lassner, Beryl 
Pong, David James, and Katherine Cooper have been diligently striving, 
as James urges us, following Jonathan Coe, to go beyond “recuperation” 
and into critical analysis and “rigorous consideration” of Jameson and 
writers like her to assess their place in literary history (2009, 46). Maslen’s 
biography is a major step toward resuscitating Jameson, breathing new life 
and laying a fresh layer of groundwork for future scholars at work in this 
evaluative and critical project. 
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1. For criticism of Birkett’s use of sources, see Bostridge 2009, Lassner 2010, 
and Pogorelskin 2012. Alexis Pogorelskina 
contextualization. Rod Mengham (2 

positive review of the biography. 
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